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PEEFACE. 



The following work is aot intended to be either a. history of 
Hungary, or a, biography of Kossuth; and I indulge the hope, 
that the critieal reader will not look down upon it from too high 
a stand-point. Perhaps a frank statement of the ciroumatanoes, 
by whioh I waaled to its composition, will be the beat justification 
I can offer for iffl imperfections, aa well as the most satisfactory 
es[)ositlon.of its design. 

ill. the autumn of 1842, while a resident of Boston, I enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of couTersing with the well-known Signer 
Alvanola, the Italian revolutionist and refugee, who, on several 
occasions, directed my atf«ntioo to the Protestant Hungarians as 
the stanch and powerful friends of popular liberty, and the politi- 
cal hope of Southern Europe. He represented them as the 
unbending opponents of Austrian despotism, living in the heart 
of the Austrian Empire, to whom Italy, as woll as several other 
of the Southern nations, would owe its ultimate liberation, if it 
was ever to be delivered from its bondage. The Hungarians, he 
said, were not only to give political freedora to those countries, 
but they were destined, he thought, to become the champions of 
the Protestant religion, and to bring about the downfall of papal 
Home. 

Such remarks, respecting a people but little known out of 
Europe, and unappreciated even there, at once arrested my atten- 
tion, and caused me to look somewhat into their former history. 
From such works as were then aBoeeaible to me, several of which 
are frequently quoted in the following pages, I have obtained tlie 
fullest conviction, that the words of the Italian patriot were 
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undeniably true. Prom that day forward, I looked upon Hun- 
gary as the moat interesting country of Southern Europe; and 
when the recent reTolutioos broke oat, what Hungary would do, 
and what she did do, now her oxp ted d y t d m w th 
questions that interested me mor th y th f th 1: d 

1 watched her carefully, and with d 1 hi t t, th gh 
her long and bloody conflict. Iglly Idthldg 
newspapers of tliis country, and f G t B t t wh t 
signs might posHibly appear, that h w Idn wf Ifill tl p c- 
totiona of her friends. I saw the cl 1 tli t p th B t, 
then "fread ot r Cioatia and SoKvonia ind } t w th fu y n 
tl Magyar land 'W ith every Amerioan I j d t s tl 
jnvaaion of the Croats T^r ken and the iciam u h t t 1 nt d 
Jellachi h hunted from Hun^irnn s il W th e y Am 
can I reioiced aUc to behold the ■wmics of ti Au t n s nt 
into Hungary to crush the first hopes of ind p nd n th m t 
routed, and driven with indignation over the Hungan n fr nt 
With the civilized world, so far as that wo Id f e I snft 1 
more than I can tell, when I saw the sold f two ty ant 
Austrian and Bussian, marching down up n thr s d s f tl e 
ill-fated country, instructed never to leave the land unt 1 H nga- 
rian liberty should he no more. When the flu 1 st u 1 am 
in common with the friends of human fr d m ywh I 
became almost absorbed in the progress of the war, seeing, as all 
men saw, that republican principles and the Protestant religion, 
in the whole south of Europe, would rise or lall with these brave 
defenders of the truth; and when, after a hundred battles, the elec- 
tric telegraph and the foreign journals brought to us the mourn- 
ful intelligence, that the Magyars had been betrayed, that the 
army was disbanded, that Hungary was fallen and Kossuth a 
reftigee, I felt, as did every American, what no language can 
describe. 

The cause of Hungary being thus lost, for that time at least, 
my whole interest began to center in that glorious man, who, 
with a patriotism almost unparalleled, and with efforts nearly 
superhuman, had ^ven himself up to the work of liberating and 
restoring his native land. No sooner, however, were the battles 
over, and Austrian despotism had again laid its fetters on the 
press, than the hireling papers of Vienna began to circulate oil 
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sorts of felsehooda, not only respecting the late disturbanoea, but 
particularly respecting the part act«d by the immortal Kosauth. 
They represented him, not as a patriot, but aa an artfiil and am- 
bitious dem^ogue, who, from the beginning, had wiEhed to take 
advantage of the troubles of Europe to put himself at the head of 
Hungary, and to extend his hand of tyranny over tho provinces 
connected with the Magyar realm. In this way, they expected to 
blunt tbe sympathies of the free nations of the world, and thus 
pave the way for his extradition by the Porte, and for that igno- 
niinioiia death to which he had been unanimously and barbarously 
doomed, , 

The falsehoods thus put into circulation were copied mto the 
government organs of Great Britain, -because it was found neces- 
eary iu d to vp th anger of the people to justify the 
ministry f pi dg fe th g d w 11 f th na n t Ue Austrian 
despot, nd f t n a d f to d> ppl a ons of the 

Magyar x t F m En 1 nd th hw &1 1 d rs of Hun- 
gary and h h mp n w mp t I thiB utry; and 
very 80 n th w t n wr t ra a ti wl f the notoriety 
of bein„ . I , t ■" h us b g n t adopt the 
falsehoods, and cast a shade upon the patriotic olgeot aud glori- 
ous deeds of the revolution. 

At this point, being called upon to deHyer a lecture before the 
New B gl d S ■ ty f th "ty of Cincinnati, I took occasion, 
with a 1 1 >3 t w t d vote the entire address to the 

life, lal 1 h a<,t f K asuth. I wished, within my 

limited 1 f nfl tod what I could in making the 

motive d d t f h t g t aud true man more perfectly 
understood I w h d aJ t direct the attention of my friends 
to his c d t I tl t something might be done for 

hia rel I 1 ad f h bjoci in view ; but this object, 

very far by dmym t an^ ne especUtions, was welcomed 
byakg d nlghte d 1 ce. The lecture was repeated, 
byreq t fm y ib fC oinnati, before the aame society 
nnd in th am pi d addition to a series of stirring 

resolut mm 1 to t g ss was passed by the Society 

and assembly in the following words : " To the Senate and House 
of Representatives of tiie United States, in Congress assembled— 
■We, your memotialists, citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and othere 
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of the United States, would moat respectfully ask your aid in pro- 
curing tho liberation and freedom of General Kossuth, bj appoint- 
ing one or more persons as an Embassy of Peace, to be dispatched 
in one of our best ships of war to the Court of Turkey, to request 
of said goTornment the liberation of Kossuth, and to tender him 
the hospitalities of our country." This is the course of procedure 
that had been laid down, as the duty of this country, in tho body 
of the lecture. 

A few BYenicgs afterwards, by request of the citizens of Spring- 
field, Ohio, the address waa read before tho Springfield Lyceum, 
ivhoreupon another memorial, of the same character witJi the one 
just presented, was adopted by a very large meeting, and at once 
put into circulation among the people. Tho iniiabitanta of 
Springfield were exceedingly ardent in their efibrfs to further 
the great purpose. 

On returning from Springfield, I found a letter from the Hon. 
William Dennison, in relation to the same subject ; and, that the 
honorable position of Ohio may be hereafter understood, respect- 
ing this matter, I subjoin tho correspondence that at this time 
occurred, together with parts of the subsequent proceedings of 
the Legislature: 



Columbus, January 19, 1850. 
Rbt.E. F.Tefft, D,D.: 

Dbar Sik, — The undersigned, members of the General Assem- 
bly of this State, having heard of the high consideration enter- 
tained in regard to your lecture on Kossuth, by those who have 
had the good fortune to hear it read, will esteem it as a distin- 
guished favor if you will consent to visit tliis Capital, at your 
earliest conrcnienoe, and read before ns, and suoh others as may 
be disposed to form a pai't of your auditory, the same lecture. 

If your engagements will permit of your acoeptanoe, we will 
be pleased to have you, by return of mail, designate the time 
when we may anticipate your presence among us. 
"With great respect, 
We are truly yours, 

W. Dbnnison, 
And ffie Members of both BiMtes. 
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The following ia the reply to this communication: 

Cincinnati, January 21, 1S50. 
Hon. Williab Dbnnison, 

And the Members of the General AssemHy of Oliio : 
Gebtlbmbn, — In reply to your note of inyitation, to read my 
lecture on Kossuth before the Legislature of Ohio, and auoh 
other citizens as may be inclined to listen to it, I have only to 
Bay, that I do not feel at liberty to decline ; and my anxiety to 
see something done, in behalf of the great Hungarian hero, by 
the General Assembly of Ohio, and by the Congreas of the United 
States, would lead me to perform almost any labor, and undergo 
almost any Sacrifices. My compliance, in fact, with your kindly 
expressed wishes, is only from the strong and fervent hope, that 
the Legislature of the State will take tlie matter under immediate 
consideration, and do something, according to its wisdom, which 
shall rouse the nation to its duty. Providenee permitting, I will 
be ready lo lecture at Columbus, according to such arrangemeuta 
as you may make, on the 29th instant. 

With sincere regard, 

I am yours, 

E. F. TEPrr. 

The citizens of Columbus, and the General Assembly, did do 
something, and something worthy of them. The former, on 
motion of Mr. Lawrence, among many others, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : "Resolved, That this meeting earnestly urge upon 
the President of the United States, and upon Congress, to exer- 
cise their utmost power to procure the liberation of Kossuth, his 
associates and family, at the earliest practicable period ; also, to 
intercede with the Powers of Europe for the liberation of all 
Hungarians in captivity, in such manner as maybe most efficient 
and speedy, and to provide them an asylum in the United States." 
On motion of Mr. Burns, the following resolution passed unani- 
mously: "Eeaolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meetr 
ing be communioated to the President of the United States, and 
to each of our Senators and Kepresentatives in Congress, with 
the request that the same be presented to each branch of Con 
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^ The General Assemliij, on the other hand, after a brilliant 
discussion of the suhject, passed the following resolutions, which 
wore preceded by a lengthy and able preamble, setting forth tlie 
canaes and ocoaaion of their action : 

"Resol'^d, by the fftneral AiismMi, of iJe Slate of Ohio, That in our 
deliberata judgment, tlie prMant eiilieai condition of aoneral Lonis Kos- 
SniH, and of hia ftmily, loudly obJI for tlio fciendlj and peaceful interpo- 
Hition of tTio American people. 

Seaol^ed, That we halieve it to be ffie duty and privilege of tte Congrssa 
of lie United Stales, to send immediately an embassy of peace to the SuHan 
of Turkey, in one of our national ships, wlio shall be instructed respectfully 
and urgently to solicit of the Sublime Porte, the liberation of Kossuth and 
his fellow oapiJTBS, in the name of the American people, and to taka such 
other stapa as shall be best calculated to secure the removal of the great 
Hnngnrian, and of his afSiotod family, to this conntry. 

Sesolwd, That our Representatives iu Congress bo requested, and that 
our Senators be instnioted, to bring thia subject, as soon as possible, before 
Congress and to pursue such other measures as shall most certainly and 
speedily carry out, if possible, the objects set forth in the foregoing reso- 

A«d be il/urlher reeolmd, That the Governor be requested to forward a 
copy of the foregomg to the President, and to each of our Senatoni and 
RepresoDtatiTes in Congress," 

Another step was taken, at the time now mentioned, which, 
though it did not lead to the end proposed bj it, was the imme- 
diate occasion of the composition of the work, here offered to the 
public: "On motion of Mr, Perry"— the qnotation is from the 
published proceedings— " a committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs. Perry, Chase, Thrall, Eandall, and Pugh, was appointed 
to confer with Dr. Teffl; for the purpose of inducing that gentle- 
man to proceed to Washington, and there deliver, in the presence 
of Congress, the lecture read by him on the liberation of Kossuth," 
To comply with such a request, howeyer, was not only impracti- 
cable, but, as I feli^ very unbecoming a private citizen having no 
connection with public business. The honor was therefore 
declined ; but, feeling that I might do something in another way, 
not only toward tho accomplishment of the object, but in prepar- 
ing the citizens of this country generally to understand the true 
character of the Hungarians, and the nature and extent of their 
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own dntj, >io«ld Hangnrj ewi m«k» unoller effort tor h»i indt- 
rsidenc, I undaitooli, at th. leque.t of mmj peim>, » eipimd 
a, lestar. to . <m«ll vol™.. In the mean time, .. wa. oipootea, 
the President of the United States promptly adopted the Bugges- 
lion of the General Ae.omHj of Ohio, .nd of the eiti.ens of 
Sprmgfield and Cincinnati, and made the overtnrea to Inrkey 
that had been thus recommended. _ 

No Boonor, howerer, had the labor of oompoeilion been fairlj 
begun, than it was cut short by a sodden and nearly fatal siek- 
nei ■ and when, after « suspension of nearly sii months, a part 
of which period was .pent in the librarie. of Now York and 
Boeton, the work of writing wa« agin undertaken, it was ph,m 
enough that there was a demand for a yery diftorent hook than 
what had been at hrst intended. Numerous fahe .tatemonts, 
yer, unjust to Hungary, ohiedy from th. source already md.- 
e.t.d, had been put into circulation in this country. The former 
Untory of th. Magyars, their character a. a people, and no^ly 
every thing connected will them, that had .ny rehilion to their 
late rovolution, had been slmngoly mieiepresented by certain 
writers. Therefore, though still adhering to the humble plan of 
merely giving an exposition of the Hungarian war of independ- 
ence, I concluded to do so by so enlarging the compass of my 
work as to admit of brief discussionB of all those topics, which 
needed to be understood in order to a clear oomprohension oC the 
general subject. Not only the character and condition of the 
oonntry, the origin and condition of the people, their rehgicma, 
their language and literature, their constitution and government, 
but the rehitions of the country to other countries, the numerous 
aMempts of the Austrians to overthrow its independence, and the 
many memorable efforts of the Hnugarian. in defondmg the 
liberties of their fatheriand, seemed to be essential, as the matter 
now stood, to the attainment of correct ideas respecting the origin 
and charaotcr of the revolution. When once engaged npon theso 
several subjects, it seemed also admissible to allow the pen to run 
along with them a little farther, in each case, than was strictly 
demanded by the main object of the work i for it was supposed, 
that, if the unity of the subject was maintained, (ho American 
reader would bo willing, while making a special eiamiuation of 
the great ,uestion, to entcnd his acquaintance with so novel and 
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deeplj interesting a people aa the Magjara. Nearly ovorj reader, 
howeyer, will doubtless meet witli some pages, and perhaps BOmo 
chapters, that he ■will think it unneoessary for him to read very 
eloaely ; but, in general, it will be found, I think, that a due com- 
prehension of the question of the work will require a perusal of 
what ia written in the test, while the more abatruBe and less 
popular portion of the matter has been thrown into the margin 
in the form of notes. 

Finally, after the following pages were in type, conscious of 
my want of due preparation for such a labor, I laid the proof- 
sheets into the hands of two weU-edueated Hungarians of my 
acciuaintance, requesting them to correct whateTer errors they 
might detect; and though I received them back again with their 
approval, and without marks of correction, I am still conscious 
that the critical reader will find many things over which he will 
have to lay the mantle of his charity. The truth is, during all 
the time while Ihe composition was in progress, I was pressed 
with the onerous duties of an editorial office ; and, during the 
greater part of it, in addition to this burden, I have had the 
general oversight of a literary institution, which demanded much 
of my attention. 

With this frank avowal, therefore, of all the facts and cireum- 
stances connected with the preparation of this volume, I commit 
it to the pubhc with the hope, that it may contribute something 
to a more perfect understanding of the Hungarian reTolution, as 
well as awaken a more lively interest in the welfare of the most 
interesting people of modem Europe. 

B. F. T. 

CiNOiMMATi, August 15, 1851. 
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characteh and condition of the 

Not verj far from the centre of continentaJ Europe, aud 
north of the Danube and the Save, lies one of the most fertile 
and fortunate couatriea in the world. It consists of two im- 
mense plains, northern and southern, lying at different eleva- 
tions, and both presenting their broad areas to the snn, by 
geatly inclining toward lie south. The great plains are cut, 
in all directions, by ranges of wooded hills, sometimes ap- 
proaching almost to mountains, by which countless valleys 
are formed, each, it would socra, as beautiful aa the Tempean 

The soil of this country, though various in its character, is 
everywhere very deep and rich. Many of its hiUs are arable ; 
its numerous prairies are composed of a black, brown, or red- 
dish mold; and ila vast bottom-lands, lying on the lower 

' Paget, in Ms Hvingarj' and Transylvania, vol, ji. p. 98, Am. ed,, 
na in other parts of his wort, is in raptures with the scenerj of the 
country. After elimbiog a lofty and steep hill, while going from 
Vferhley to Hitaieg, he excljums — ' ' Fortunately, we were not without 
cause for conaoladon ; for, on getting out of the carriage to wali, and 
looking back, our eyes fell en such o scene as I do not think the world 
eaa equal in loveliness." Miss Pardoe, who travelled in Hungary 
four years after Paget, while she corrects aomo of his statements 
respecting other subjeeta, oonfirras hia eulogiea on the beauty of its 
rural landscapes. City of the Magyar, pat)im. 

2* IT 
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Danube, and bordering ita smaller rivers, find their piirallela 
only in the American vallejs of onr own great West.' 

In a land of such beauty and fertility, husbandry is a recre- 
ation, rather than a toil. Fruits and flowers grow sponfflr- 
neously, and in great luxuriance, upon the ttneultivated hills 
and plains. Every vegetable prodnctjon indigenous to Europe, 
from Iceland moss to the rice and cotton plants, from the fir 
of the mountains to the olive of the vales, from tbe fruit- 
bearing brambles of the natural hedges to the loaded vine- 
yards cultivated by the hand of man, springs up to bear, or to 
bloom. 

The intersecting hills, abounding in the most precious gifts, 
iron, coal, cobalt, zinc, alum, salt, antimony, litharge, lead, cop- 
per, silver, gold, carry into every section mineral resources 
scarcely rivalled in any quarter of tho world. The coast of 
India, it is true, is lined by banks of the oriental pearl; Braail 
can boast of whole provinces sparkling with the gem of gems ; 
the mountains of California pour down streams of gold ; but 
the land here referred to, filled with anch a variety of trea- 
sures, constitutes a kind of cabinet of nature, where vast 
quantities of nearly all the precious and useful metals have 
been stored.' 

*" He aame crops," eaya Paget, yol. ii. p. 52, " ao-e heve repeated 
jear after year, on tike same spots; the ground ie only onee turned 
up to reueise the seed ; a fallow ie unknown ; manure is never used, 
nut is thrown away aa injurioos ; and jet, with the greatest care and 
labor in other places, I nevet- saw siloh ahundant produce, as ill- 
treated, unaided Nature here Iiostows upon her otildren." Tho 
traveller is describing the Banat. 

' The eountfy furuishea, also, unknown quantities of precious 
Btones, Buoh as amethysts, opals, chaloedoaiea, together with many 
varieties of crystals and petrifactions, to aJl Uie cabinets of Europe. 
The royal cabinet of Vienna, the wonder and glory of modern natu- 
raliets, received nine-tejiths of its apeeiniens from thig source. City 
of the Magyar, vol. i. p. 206. TJie PcBth Museura is mere recent. City 
of the Magyar, vol, ii. p. 209. 
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Thou h a re"! 
other open lam] 
mounta ns aie 
eitb which add g e 
foreijts floun h h 
treea impDrt^n 
all the usef 1 n. 
tant whj raty 

e\ery wh re suit ddhyhfj d dh ghh 
long evenings of winter, can enjoj the luxury of a warm and a 
high-blazing hearth. 

Hundreds of streams, great and small, ming in the north- 
em districts, run southwardly to join the Danube, leaping over 
the rough and rocky edge of the upper plateau, and rushing 
along through many a steep mountain gorge, thus creating a 
vast number of the best seats for factories and mills. The 
diatributioa of these natural powers, so certain tn secure the 
full deyelopement of the resources of a country, has been the 
object of universal admiration 1« all who have visited this 
favored land. Not only where the tastes and tempers of the 
people most loudly call for them, but where the raw materials 

f manuf tu 'ng 'ndu, t y and w 1th m p 'ally b un 1 

and wh th t m lust y w uld m tn salyl'«3tw 1th 
a th adymad tl aula Ibl f m t un 

f mly f und 

Th f u 1 t n f th m th la {, t nd 1 n t 

w t t th E ph t pas d tly th gh th unt y 

nn t n t mme ally with th Lus n n th st 

with the M d te n n th uth nd th h th t t 

f G b alt w th 11 h w te f th lb Th rn t 
m particular, broad and deep enough to bear a navy upon its 
breast, seems not to be contented with even a diagonal passage 
through the land, but wanders and winds about, as if bent on 
visiting and uniting the most promising localities, and thus 
doubling its value with its increase of length. Its tributaries, 
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Ji^h'Dj^ djwn from the adjacent Citpifhian-J of the north and 
ti^t 01 floHing more serenely fiom the distant Alps on thp 
^juth and wpst, are not more readj to answer the behests of 
meclianisin ind of art, than through the great central thorough 
fare into which they enter, to exchange espoits and imports, 
at the very doors of the people in every district, with the rich- 
est and remotest portions of the earth 

A generally level country, witli its mountain ranges sc fie 
quently cut through by streams, is a country where the modem 
railroad, that iron and ever navigable river, speedier and safer 
than itfl predecessor, is sure to undertake its wonders. The 
metal of that country's mines, the wood on its thousand hills, 
a3 well as the vast stores of coal deposited in its subterranean 
beds, furnish, so abundantly, materials for the construction and 
employment of these artificial ways, that they can not fail to 
run from valley to valley, to cross and reoross innumerable 
plains, and to weave the whole region together into a mighty 
web of business and of profit, scarcely to be paralleled in any 
clime or age. 

Tho dominant population of this chosen land is of mixed 
Caucasian estraction, partly descending from the best race of 
men. By a very salutary law, which fixes the age of man- 
hood at twenty-four, they have been more successful than any 
other people in maintaining the original vigor of their lino. 
Their pride of birth has prevented them from mixing, so far 
as any intermarriage with other nations has been practiced, 
escepting with the most perfect specimens of mankind. Thus, 
while preserving the general purity of their stock, they have not 
failed to improve it, to a very considerable extent, by crossing it 
with the best of other stocks, and in this way acquiring that 
peculiar versatility of powers, which comes from such a union 
of blood with blood. Their dark hair, their black piercing eyes, 
their thin and firmly compressed lips, their high bearing, their 
perfect symmetry and manliness of form, their quick and ner- 
vons action, contrast them strangely with the sallow and slow 
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iSarmatian, as well aa with the clumsy and flaxen-headed Ger- 
man, by whom they are snxrounded, and over whom they bear 
such a legitimate and natural sway. From tie beginning of 
their history, they have been celebrated for their physical har- 
dihood, for their intellectual sprightliness, and for nearly every 
moral virtue, which strengthens and adorns the character of a 
man. While the female is extremely beautiful, the male is 
generally healthy and robust — naturally industrious in peace, 
ftnd next to invincible in war. A race remarkable for such 
endowments, called to action by such a promising position, 
could scarcely do less than cover the land of thoir inheritance 
with every manifestation of wealth, intfllligencej virtue, and 
universal prosperity and joy. 

This national inheritance, filled with so many blessings, ia ■ 
surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains, excepting a short 
distance on iia southern border, where it is protected by tie 
weakness of a neighboring government. It is thus completely 
shut out from other nations to tie quiet and safe enjoyment 
of ita own happiness. Lying entirely between the fortj-fonrth 
and fiftieth parallels of latitude, whioh in Europe are the geo- 
graphical limits of the most delightful climate within its 
bounds, it enj oys all the advantages which the seasons oan con- 
fer, through all the changes of the rolling year. In its north- 
era sections, during the winter months, it is blessed with that 
peculiarly healthful, elastic, bracing atmosphere, so common to 
the higher latitudes, which gives such a buoyancy and vigor to 
the mind. Along its southern boundary, on the contrary, 
which, if extended westward, would leave the best part of Italy 
above it,, the flowery and fruitful country is warmed and 
lighted by an Italian Bun, fanned by Italian breezes, and can- 
opied by the pure cerulean of an Italian sky.' 

' Paget, yol.ii., p. 53, says eipresaly: "The climate of the Ba- 
nat, in aummer, approaches iieaiiy to that of Italy." Vii'gil, it is 
true, Qeorg. lib. iii., tt- 349—356, who had never seen the country, 
giveg a vary different description of the Hungarian climate: 
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Such a country, it will be at once acknowledged, of such 
fertility, abounding with suoK a Yariety of resouroea, peopled 
by Bueh inbabitants, cbaraoferized by aucb a climate, walled in 
by impassable mountain barriers from all foreign trouble, and 
left to the undistuibed and grateful task of developing and 
multiplying its own means of individual and social bappinesa, 
wonid seem to have been marked out by the band of God for 
a second paradise. Here, we naturaUy infer, & now social 
miracle is to be performed. Here, a pure people is to bavo ite 
theatre, a pure civilization is to be set in motion, a pure, a 
new, a more glorious era is to be begun. Here, agriculture, 
so long baffled by tbe stubbornness of other soils and climes, 
is to reaflb perfection, scatter flowers upon every valley, wind 
every bill with vines, pour its cereal treasures around tbe 
heartb-stones of every home, and over all tbe land. Here, 
manuiaoturing iadustry, so expensive and difficult in moat 
countries, 80 natural and cheap in this, is to outdo itself, call 
forth tbe resources of every productive power, put into rei^ui- 
sition every bardy and needy hand, and ait as a presiding and 
propitious genius on the skirt of every forest, and by tbe bank 
of every stream. Here, commerce, that higher genius, by' 

"At non, qua Soythite gentes, Mtcotiaque rsain, 
Tnibidua et torqnens flaventes Ister arenas, 
Quaque redit medium lUiodope porraota sub axem ; 
Illio olanaa t«aent stabulie anneata; neqne ullie 
Aut herbK oampo apparent aut arbore frondes. 
Sed ja^et aggeribua niveis informia et alto 
Terra ge!u late, septemque aasurgit in ulnas ; 
Semper hiems, Bemper apirantes frigora Cauri '." 
Ovid, also, w!io had seen the country, having spent nine years of 
Bsile near the mouth of tie later, or Dauuhe, tella ns even a worse 
tale about the cold of that barbarous region ; but it would be almost 
too much U> eipeot an exile from the Flaminian gardens, ia a land 
Ko utterly unoultivated, to apeak the tmti. of the place of his ban- 
ishment. The curious aoholar will find atcuching lamentalion in the 
poet's Triatiutn lib. iii. El. 10, hut will not trust it. 
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which the basost products are so magicalJj transformed to 
gold, is to lade her trains and ships, send fortJi to foreign lands 
her best worts aaid wares, bring back the choicest commodities 
of other countries, and thus orown the physical triumph of this 
teeming land. 

More than this, however, is to be espeoted of such a coun- 
try. History shows, that when a high-minded people have 
acijuired the means of an agreeable and easy life, they natu 
rally turn their attention to intellectual pursuits. It was so 
in anoient jEgypt and Chaldea. It was so both in Rome and 
Greece, In such pursuifa only can a thoughtful and refleot- 
ing man satisfactorily employ the leisure thus secured. Here, 
then, science is to fee stimulated to a more than common life, 
The pure, blue sky, by which it is overhung, will invite the 
eye of the curious and aspiring to leave the sordid things of 
earth, and, like the wise men of Babylon before them, to mako 
the first beginnings of their national learning, by studying and 
resohing the complicated but orderly motions of (he stars. 
Astronomy, the prolific parent of the sciences, will call into 
existence and demand the intricacies of mathematics. Matho- 
matics, as applied to celestial bodies, baaed on terrestial obser- 
vations and measurements, will ^ve being to geography. 
Geography, though purely mathematical at first, afterwards 
becomes descriptive, deals in lines and limits, sketches conti- 
nents and oceans, describes lakes and landscapes, discovers and 
!a fi th th nh bitants, and closes with a historical and 
pltal xhbt fth nations. Nations, the moment they 
a t d 1 n t be dependent upon the hiddeu trea- 

a. w II as th s perficial resources of the earth, and 
d mand th b t nd a ors and largest contributions of every 
nco All th nees are thus linked together; all, in 

every age and country, have followed each other in this natu- 
ral succession ; and in the fair land now before ua, they are all 
80 liberally provided for, that each must flourish beyond all 
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The arts, moreover, are founded directly upon the s< 
living upon their life, and advancing with their success. Sci- 
ence, iadecd, ia mostly intellective, and can flourish in ooun- 
triea of physical barrenness, if not oppressed by poverty. Art, 
on the other hand, is not only in itself creative, hut demands 
a great wealth of material to supply it with the motives and 
the means of growth. Here the materials have been poured out 
by a lavish hand. Here, then, among a people of wealth and 
knowledge, the arts of social life will be found revelling and 
rejoicing in their most happy state. Nowhere will the returns 
of agricultural labor so bountifully repay every outlay of gen- 
ius in perfecting the implements by which that labor is per- 
formed. Nowhere caa the spindles of the factory, or the 
hammers of tlie forge, or the trowel of the mason, or the mal- 
let of the caj^enter, or any of the most tiny or gigantic of the 
endues aod the tools of art, find suoh incentives to action 
— such means to work with, or such rewards- Nowhere can a 
model of a ship, or a paragon of a steamer, or a miracle of a 
locomotive, be more welcome, more proht U n at 

home. Everywhere, tbroughout this w nl f I co ntry, 
you will behold the demonstrations, gy ywh j u will 
listen to the busy hum, of art. In no r g n f th w Id, 
will you say, do the sons of toil construct s h 1 ch 

railroads, such machines to multiply prodi t n , u h g nes 
to lighten labor. In uo region do the mill, the foundry, tho 
manufacturing establishment rumble, and blaze, and thunder 
with such enormous efforts, or with such infinite results. It is 
because it fnust be so. A people so proud and perfect, a land 
so fertile and fortunate, will have it so. The soil of every 
valley, the growth of every forest, tho metal of every Mil, the 
rush of every water-fall, the broad and placid bosom of every 
rolling stream, calls out for art. 

Literature, it will be added, will flourish among a people of 
suoh physical perfection, of suoh intellectual sprighljiness, 
under circumatancea bo uncommonly propitious. The land 
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tliey live in lies almost at the commercial as well as geograpM- 
oal centre of the earth aa depicted on the olassio map. Their 
country is traversed, as we have seen, from corner to corner, 
hj the great natural thoroughfare between Asia and Europe, 
and thus constituf«s a necessary portion of the rouf« to ho taken 
by commerce, civilization, and human progress in their illus- 
trious circuit about the globe. Asiatic in their origin, but 
European in their growth and education, like the river on 
whose banks they dwell, they form the connecting link between 
the ancient and modern condition of mankind. They are the 
natural carriers of human knowledge between the prior and the 
present world. Their language, ancient and oriental in its 
original structure, Inodeni and western in its subsequent devel- 
opement, embraces all times and places in its mighty scope, 
fitting them to read and appreciate, with tie least amount of 
study, the literary productions of tie Semitic, the Sctndint 
vian, and the Teutonic tongues. The works thus laid open to 
them, from the hymns of Orpheus to the tragedies of Rhaks- 
peare, from the reveries of I'jthagoraB to the revelations of 
Bacon, and from Shakspeare and Bacon to the passing hour, 
contain every thing worthy of the attention of an inquinng or 
ingenioM mind. Such a people, allied by nature and prcju 
dice to that mighty family of Caucasians, whose history is the 
history of both Asia and Africa for more than four thousand 
years, and connected by residence and interest with the 
mightiest branches of that family, whose glory has spread 
over the whole of Europe, and is now spreading over our own 
vast hemisphere, from tie Atlantic to the Pacific shore, 
must feel such impulses to intellectual action, must be tound 
by such chords of consanguinity and affection to the entire 
brotherhood of man, that nothing can deny them the posseasion 
of the widest, deepest, richest literature ever enjoyed by man 
But splendor is the legitimate offspring of educated wealth. 
The glory of such a people will be visible in every thing on 
which the eye can rest. Gorgeous cities, filled with luxury, 
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will here rise on every plain, on the margin of overj lake, and 
at tte confluence of fJI-the rivers. Broad and beautiful high- 
ways, lined by ornamental trftcs and hedgerows, and skirted by 
ruml mansions, will wind through the blooming country in all 
directions. Architecture will crown every hill with beauty. 
Horticulture will strew roses ovei' every landscape. Painting 
will perform wonders with the pencil. Sculpture will do her 
best in marble. Eloquence will make every hall and temple 
vocal. Music will burthen every breeze with melody. Over 
all tie land will Ibrong oiit the joyous populace — the chOdren 
of ease and plenty — rejoicing in the work of thoir hands, and 
thankful for tie blessings of the Almighty. Justly did the 
Italian poet, living in the happy days of this favored country, 
and fiUed with the vision of its ftiture, rapturously exclaim : 

"Beatn Uugheria!" 
for never, in all respecte, since the world dropped in beauty 
from the plastic touch of its Creator, has there been seen by 
mortals such a land of promise. 

Alas ! a land of promise only 1 Such as has been described, 
considering what nature and circumstances have done for it, is 
what it ought to be. It is, therefore, only the more mournful 
to contemplate what it is. Let us dispel the vision, and look 
for a moment on tic sad reality, painful as will be the task.* 

Not oae-third of the available soil of Hungary, rich and easy 
of tillage as it is, is at present under cultivation. The north- 
ern portions of it, as well as all its hills, are yet covered by 
primeval forests, or rendered forbidding to the farmer by the 
miserable scantiness of tieir crops. The southern sections, in- 
cluding one of its largest provinces, arc only partially recovered 
from the state of nature, which, in that latitude, is character- 
ized by woods, and fens, and swamps. The middle parts are 

' Dante liimself, as if prescient of coming evil, couples liis cieln- 
luiitlon n-ith a doubt: 
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cultivated in the most pi'imitive and unproducfiTG manner. 
The ground is allowed to fallow every alternate year. The 
idea of a rotation of crops, and the practice of inanunng and 
restoring lands, are almost entirely unknown. Barns and 
granaries are seldom seen. Tho implements of agriculture 
are of the rudest form, scarcely surpassing the rough instru- 
ments of barbarous nations, and not equalling those used by 
the old Eflmana according to the descriptions of their geor^c 
and bucolic bard." The ploagh Is a oae-hasdled instrument, 
heavy, and totally incapable of fitly turning up a soil, The 
fork is a small sapling, or the branch of a young tree, to which 
nature has given the proper bifurcation. The grain, when cut, 
is seldom garnered, or even stacked, but is beaten out undet 
the hoofs of oxen in the centre of the field ; the wooden flail 
is sometimes used ; and machines for threshing are just barely 
tnown Notwithstanding the capabilities of the soil, which is 
adapte I to the most unexampled variety of crops, wheat and 
com are almc-t the only grams sown Bailey, which ignoul 
fural England has found so profitable, i? rarely seen Green 
vegetables, and garden esculent'', and the savory teibs &o im 
portant m modem cookery, arc gcnenlly neglected The 
tiblea of the people are served by a rude and short list cf 
dishes to which they are confined through iverj seasm ot the 
year The vehicles of the tarm, so correct an mdes of the 
agricultural condition of a country, mttuid of having ful 
lowed the most ordinirj improvements of modem times, nth 
er remmd the reader of the classics of those harbara plauslra 
so despised by Ovid.' From a land more fertile than Sicily, 

• Virgil's Geoi'g., lib. i., y. 160. 

' If the reader will compare vol. ii., chap. iii. of Paget with the 
tenth elegy of the poet, oud see how little improrement has been 
made in this particular during the last nineteen centuries, his philo- 
snplij maj be a little puzzled. He may aow see, in any part of Ilun- 
farj, the original of tlie picture : 

" Ducunt Sarmatioi barhnra plauetra. bovea ?" 
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more healthy than Holland, more favored than England, mora 
densely populated than the great valley of the Mississippi, 
scarcely a box of corn^ or a bnahel of wheat, or a barrel of fruit, 
or the smallest quantity of any other agrioultural prodnet, ia 
exported to any distant country. Though producing the best 
wines in the world, which might be multiplied in amount to 
almost any limit, they are bo dear at the very places where 
they are produced, that the laboring people think no more of 
using them than of drinlung nectar So miserable us the yield 
of this rich couutrj, when the season is the le^st ucpropi 
tious, that, every few years, a general tamine spreads death 
and desolation among th Ia,b nng I unl their wants 

are gratuitously supplied by th h 1 f h f j While ill 
other parts of the world n^ w th a<,h thor in the 

career of improvement, pe ally n th p t on of hus- 
bandry, no improvement, n m 1 t n aches the pop- 
ulace of this land of po ty <i { H p j lar wealth, 
and ease, and the luxuries of domestic life are concerned, in 
their relations to the masses of the people, the most beautiful 
as well as bountiful region of the earth might as wel! be a 
desert.* 

If we turn our eyes toward the rivers of the land, and seek 
after the mills and manufacturing establishments so amply 
provided for and so urgently demanded, wo shall suffer an 
equal disappointment. The mines, it ia true, are hero and 
there worked by machinery ; but beyond a scythe and a soap 
factory, all Hungary has nothing, in this respect, more impor- 
tant than two or three large structures for the production of 
German pipe-bowls. 

Commerce is equally low in this miracle of a country. Be- 

fornotonlythoolumsy cart of the field, but in Traosyhania and the 
Banat, the carriages of the highway are yet drawn by these Sarma- 

' Madame Pulszliy, in her Memoira, toI. i., p. 64, giyes a livelj 
description of a Hungarian famine. 
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tween town and town, or plantation and city, it is often next 
to impossible to convey a load. The roads are narrow, un- 
worked, and, in the rainy season, extremely muddy. In some 
parts tliey are but little better than mere cattle paths. There 
are but two or three short and unfinished railroads ; and, until 
the year 1830, in a land of about twelve hundred miles of nav- 
igable rivers, not one steamer, great or small, was anywhere 
to be discovered. There was not even a Hungarian sail vessel 
to be scon pissing up the Danube ; for the praotiee still ob- 
tained, for which the via Trajana was probably constructed 
by the Romans, of tugging the awkwardeat of ail tow-boats up 
the cuirent, by the means of i-opes paaang from boat to bank, 
on which two or three scores of peasants . were sometimes 
tackled. In 1835, there were thirteen steamboats on the Dan- 
ube and its several tributaries; and, though their elegance and 
speed have been liberally eulogized by an English traveler, an 
American gentleman, whose experience of the world is ample, 
and whose word is the limit of controversy on a matter of per- 
sonal observation, describes them as flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
polled with feeble engines, at an average rate, perhaps, of 
three miles an hour.'" Hungary, indeed, has really no com- 
merae. The fact is wonderful. Lying, for seven or eight 
hundred miles, on the banks of the greatest of European rivers, 
and almost within view of that inland sea, on whose bosom 
the first voyage recorded in history was undertaken and com- 
pleted, she has no intercourse whatever with foreign nations !" 
So far from wealthy, the whole country is impoverished, 
the very nobles themselves being often bankrupt. The people, 

" Paget calls tlie Zrini, ona of these ressels, a "remarkably fino 
ehip," but eteamboata in Eagland are not modela. Dr. Olin, (ho 
other traveler referred to, made the whole yojage of the Danube, in 
one of the thirteen sMomevs built by cotint Szlicehenji, from the 
mouth of the river to Vienna. Paget, it must be oililed, was going 

" The oity of Tonii, situnteil just south of the Dnnube, where Me- 
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generaOy, are crusted in hopeless poverty. All modee of 
industry are at a stand. All enterprise is laughed at as vain. 
The largest city contains less than ninety thousajid intiibi- 
tanta, though a portion of it, Buda, was huilt hy tie Eomann 
in the time of Trajan. The towns arc miserably sustained j 
while the villages, after all the apparent comfort of their long 
while cottages with neatly thatoted roofs, are badly built, and 
Bs destitute of business as the places of human habitation can 
conveniently be made. 

All over this land of promise extreme gnoranco prevails 
The dominant people, it is true, are intellectual sp ghtly 
full of genius and of action ; but all the other races ai 
heavy, slow of thought, caring nothing for educat on show n 
nothing, of course, of its influences, and pcsessmg as little ot 
its power. The best race itself is only beginning to have a 
science. If we look for the useful arts we sliill finl the on 
ental gypsy, here called Zi^eumi, who ciiries his blacksmith 
ingkit and forge upon his back a \erv fit represent iti^ c 
<jf them all. The fine arfs are almost entuely unknown 
Architecture, beyond the walls of the three hirger cities, builds 
but rude dwellings for the ruial gLUtry, and nothing but the 
long ani narrow Hungarian cabin for those who cultivate the 
soil Two 01 thiee painters, of ni great abilities, are men 
tioned by the Hungarian wnters In poetiy ind belles lettres, 
the nimes of Honath and Dobieutei stand almost alone 
In history, the count J)hn Maihth is the only author whj 
has acfjuired any universal fame In philosiphy, or rather 
m pobtioal economy, the count Szeohenyi js the only person 
known Forenczyis the onlj sculptor of anynote, an! Fran 
CIS Li&zt, who, it is true, is acknowiedgel to be the gieate-it 
piioist ot his agt, IS the only genius e\ei raised up by Hun 

daa cut up the body of her brother, when she returned ivith the Ar- 
gomrata from Colchis, is stall called by its inhabitants, iVmiidar— au 
evidenee that the re^on of Hungary is not a land of change. 
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gary, who could not be repeatedly overmatehed by many of tlie 
smallest countries of modern times.'* 

With resources sufficient for one huniJred and fifty millions 
of well-fed, well-educated and happy people, a fraction less 
than fifteen milKona draw out an uncertain existence on Hun- 
garian soil. Each sub-division of its seven provinces, every 
one of its £%-two counties, is capable of rearing up for Hun- 
gary a larger population tlian now occupy the most fevored 
republic of OUT own flourishing New England; and yet there 
is a spot in that same New England, not much more than ten 
miles Bquare, rocky and barren as it is, that contains a tenth 
part as many people, and ten times as many successful and 
prospering people, as all the counties, divisions and provinces 
of Hungary combined. Indeed, the smallest of the New Eng- 
land states, so small that nearly every part of it can be seen from 
the highest steeple of its first capital, within fifty years has ex- 
ported more products, manufaetnred more fabrics, employed 
more ships, accumulated more wealth, printed more books, 
educated more minds, done more in every way for the well- 
being and progress of mankind, than the whole of this modern 
Eden for the last three centuries of time. Eor three hundred 
years, which are the years of modem .history— the years at 
the beginning of which the new era of the world began— a 
dense cloud has rested on this unhappy country; and, at this 
moment, that cloud is denser, darker, drearier than it has 
ever been before. 

80 strange a problem would, under any circumstances, arrest 
the attention of a philosopher or a statesman; but the masses 
of mankind become interested in it only when it has formed 
some practical connection with the general weliare of man. 
Such a connection has really been formed. The cause of 
Hungary has become the cause of the human race. Seated, 
" The works relied on for these statementa are the City of the 
Magyar, Memoirs of a Himgarian Lady, Paget's Hungary and 
Transjlvftnia, and the Historical Introduction by Franoie Pulaiky. 
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CHAPTEE. n. 

ORIGIN AND CONDITION OE THE PEOPLE. 

The original inhabitants of the two tracte of country, Dacia 
and Pannouia, now known under the douhle appelktion of 
Hungary and Tran^ylyania, weie, piobably, the old Ciinmi,ii 
ana, so often mentioned in G-reek and Latm tables, who, amidst 
the mountiins and the fogs of their native or idopted lind, 
lived a life tf barbino independence Their dark vdllejs, ol 
which the Pun seldom shone, and wheie the people dwelt m 
perpetual darknebs, supplied tho poot^ of the earliest times, 
from Orpheus to Homer, with their most marvellous and 
Cdptivafmg flUiona The soil of then country was so fertile, 
aa to pioduco all the necessaries of ixistence without human 
libor, and they are said to have passed their time in idlencBS 
■rnd m sleep Like the atizens of the Itdnn Sjbins, they 
declared war upon cocks, not wishing to be disturbed, in early 
morning, by the cackling and crowing of the fowl; and every 
article of convenience, or of luxury, was prized by them in 
proportion to its power of contributing to their repose.' 

' An example of the classic stones may be taken from the pages 
cf thebacdof Scio; 

'■We reaohcl oH ooean'a ntnioBt bounds, 

Wliere cocka controi his waves with ever-diiritig moucds ; 

There in a lonely land and gloomy cells, 

The dnelty nation of Cimmeria dwells. 

The sun ne'er views th' uncomfortable seats. 

When radiant he advances or retreats. 

Unliappy race ! whom endless night invades, 

Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades I' 
This fairy-land would furnish materials for a most amusing boo 
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Such a race cowld not long maintain themselves in a region 
as desiiable as tlie one tLey held. Abont six hundred and 
forty years before Christ, a Scythian tribe, driven from their 
homes near tie Caucasian mountains hy the Massagetae, fled 
westward and enl«red the lerritor j of the Cimmerians. From 
fugitiTes they soon became eonqnerora. The aboriginal people 
were expelled; and their rioh vales were occupied by the 
invaders. 

These Scythians were, probably, not of that royal race, 
whose exploits fill so large a place in ancient history. While 
in thoir original country, they were undoubtedly the eonqnered 

bject f th t hgh f mily d t is equally aupposable 
th t th pi w th It f servile insurrection. 

t k f. p f th i t they remained a long 

t th m b ban th t h y h 1 been beforo. They 
hd tw ftfidt Thy resided, not in houses, 

bt 1"^ dwby They were particularly 

fond of horses, which ranged in immense herds along the rich 
intervals, ready for the demands of war. Bordering, however, 
upon the territories of ancient Thrafle, which the lyre of Or- 
pheus had rendered a civilized country, they subsequently 
borrowed from it many of the arts of social life, and settled 
down to cultivate and enjoy the exuberant fertility of their 
adopted land.' 

About the middle of the first eentury of the Christian era, 
the Scythians were conquered by tie Sarmatians, whom He- 

of Greek and Latin legends. Ovid makes it tlie dwelling-ploce of 
the goii of sleep. Homer's Odyssey, Lib. xi. " Tliere are still to be 
found in. Scythia, j H it, Lil). iv.c. 12, " vralle and bridges 
which are term 1 C mm 

" We are told by H it Lib. iv. c. 76, ci mpra, that the 
Soythinns were th 1 \i ised to the iutrodnctioD of foreign 

(lustoms. He li 1 th m nt two classes — those who plonghed. 
and those who d d t pi gh Though resembling our Indiana ia 
many partionla , tl j w , pparently, a liltle more civilized. 
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rodotus makes the natural desecudants of tlie Amazons and 
royal Scjtliians, who dwelt on the noi'thern hoi'der of the 
Caucasian mountaina. In the geographical works of Ptolemy, 
these Sarmatians are styled the Metanastae, as if they did not 
occupy their native country, but had "wandered" to a foreign 
place. By the Koman writers, they are generally called 
Jazyges, of whom there were three distinct families. The 
6rst family, sumamed Maeotae, remained in their native seat, 
between the Boryathenea and the Tanais, north of the present 
eea of Azof, where the Cossacks now reside. The second, 
called Basilii, occupied the greater part of European Sarmatia, 
of which the modem Russian empire is principally composed. 
The third, roused by the desire of conquest, rushed down 
upon the plains and into the yallejs of their Scythian aeigh- 
bora, who, after a long and bloody opposition, submitted to 
their conquerors. 

The territory thus acquired extended westwwd no faithcr 
than the river Tibiseus, now called by the Geiman name of 
Theiss, beyond which was Panuonia, inhabited by a tribe of 
Celts. Scythia waa first styled Dacia by Ptolemy, who wi&hed 
to distmguish it from the Asiatic Scythia, with which it waa 
connected on tie east. P nn n t th p d f th Sa 
matian conquest, was a E maa p n t b Ting b n b 
dued by Tiberius in the rgnfth [ Agit TI 
Sarmatians, flushed with thirre t t puhdtwad 

the Roman camps, but w re pul d w th gr t lau ht« 
They made alao aeveral h til n u t th p nee 

lying south of the Dacul H n th y w m t ly 

the Roman legions and dr n h m wirJ Th h b t n t 
every such attempt, by th p d pi f th n p I 

soldiers, they were not discouraged, but kept up their preda- 
tory practices till the daya of Trajan. They compelled Do 
mitian, the cmel persecutor of the Christiana, to pay them an 
annual tribute as a reward for their promised quiet. 

Trajan, whose abilities i^ a warrior have been immortaliaed 
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by the matchless style of Pliny, could not hrook such an insult 
to the throne he occupied. In a five years' war, in which he 
employed all the resources of the military art, he prosecuted 
his great design irf making a final subjugation of the harharous 
Dacians, By the help of his architect, Apollodorus, he threw 
a mighty bridge over the broad waters of the Danube, and 
marched an invincible army against Decebalua, at that time king 
of these wild Saxmatians. A most violent engagement followed. 
Such was the spirit of the barbarians, that, in the Eoman camp, 
there was not linen enough to bind up the outs and gashes of 
tie wounded, nor men enough unemployed to attend to this 
humanedaty. Decebalus, however, at last yielded. His palace, 
and his chief city, were destroyed. His army was cut to pieces. 
G-Iad to save himself and his former subjects from utter anni- 
hilation, he consented to resign the purple, whereupon Dacia 
became, atthebegiuning of the second century,aRoman province. 

During a period of one century and a half, the emperors of 
Rome spent large sums of money on this new possession, in 
order to make it a safe bulwark against other barbarians farther 
north and east. Colonies were sent into it. Towers and cities 
were built. Koads were made, and bridges were erected, in 
so substantial a manner, that the ruins of them are frequently 
met with by modem travellers.^ 

At the middle of the third century, a new race of barbarians 
arose in north cdotcrn Europe, who Iroked with a lustful eye 
upon this beautiful conntiy, where nature had been lawh 
ft her bounties, and which Roman civibzatiin had earned 
to a yet higher pitch of splendor This new nee were the 
Gotones, or G-othi, whi mhibited the vast plains Ijing ejst 

' Pagpt s Hungftiy and Trantjlvania toI ii 35 and many other 
(ilaoes Some Eoman mEoiiptions on Roman tablets have been 

leoiphered Tlie one ^t DionLova I behoYO is the ii-oot perfbct 
The rmng of tho colonial towns of Btmula and Ci-tia Novi arc in 
l^allachia fiftLon miles above the lunction of tlie Olt an 1 Danube 

U this place alaj are patthe^ of a Roman roa 1 
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of the Vistula and along the shores of the Baltic. For a 
whole oentury prior to the period of their irruptions, they ha«J 
looked with longing appetites on the wide savannas and grassy 
valleys of the south. Led away and onward by this attraction, 
they had even left their snowy fatherland, and gradually hovered 
along the frontiers of Daeia and Pannonia, and fixed their 
temporary hahitationa on the northern slope of the Carpathians. 
Not venturing to attack the Eoman garrisons, which had heen 
scattered all over these important provinces, they had found 
means of crossing the Eusine, and pouring down upon the 
less protected regions of Thrace and Macedonia, They had 
even penetrated the east as far as Asia Minor, where, in spite 
of the imperial armies, they had plundered the wealthiest 
cities, and burnt to the ground the celebrated temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. Sweeping backward, they entered Dacia with a 
resistless daring, drove the Eoman legions from their strong- 
holds, reduced the garrison at Ulpia Trajani, the provincial 
capital, and held the country againat all opposition. The 
emperor Aurelian concluded a treaty with the victors, by 
which he relinquished to them the whole of Dacia, but broke 
down the famons bridge erected by his predecessor, that the 
barbarians might be the more easily restrained witLin their 
acknowledged borders.* 

The reign of the Goths was of brief duration. After spending 
a century and a quarter upon the soil of Dacia, where they had 
been gradually enervated by the easy blessings they enjoyed, 
another nation of barbarians, whose name was as strange ae their 
persons were hideous, swarmed in llie north-eastern valleys of the 
Carpathians, ready for the first favorable opportunity to make 
their descent. Bom on the barren steppes of northern Asia, 
between the snows of Siberia and the silk-growing groves of 
China, their history could be traced backwards for about four- 

' Tlie exact date of the Gothic conquest ia A. D. 250. Acthon's 
An. & Med. Geog. 233. 
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teen centuries. Within this space of time, they had estahlished 
an independent empire on their native plains, spread the terror 
of tteir arms from the shores of the Yellow Sea to the con- 
fines of Europe, frequently attacked and onoe hnnibled the 
emperors of China, and erected the largest dominion then 
known to man. At length, howcTOr, the policy of the Chinese 
monarchs was too much for them. Their empire fell hj the 
undermining influence of bribery and civil wars. A portion 
remained as dutiful subjects of China in their northern liomes. 
A portion emigrated southward to the neighbourhood of 
Canton and Sintochou. Tho more resolute, however, dis- 
daining to be accounted slaves, seized their weapons, and 
undertook a perilous emigration towards the west. Before 
reaching a place of settlement, this horde of adventurers 
divided into two parts, one of whioh reached the eastern 
banks of the upper "Volga, while the other found a more 
agreeable resting-place on the productive prairies of Sogdiana, 
between the Aral and the Caspian. The first division becoming 
wearied with tte savage condition of their country, soon took 
up their line of march again, and sought for a milder and more 
generous climate. Having conquered the AJani in their course, 
and swelled their own numbers by the docd, they stood, at the 
moment above mentioned, a vast band of hungry robbers, on 
the extreme border of their last conquest, and looked greedily 
through the mountain passes of the Carpathians upon the 
fertility and beauty of the Daoian valleys. The sight was 
the signal of attack. They rushed through the defiles. Th" 
Gothic population were taken by surprise. The victors, under 
the conduct of the brave Rugilas, and afterwards under the still 
braver and more formidable Attila, put the inhabitaats to flight, 
took possession of the homes thus bereft, and settled the name 
of Hungary, which they had before fixed upon the regions of 
the npper Volga, on tho Daoian and Pannoniau plains.' 

' After a long and laborious examination of Uie opinions of Gibbon, 
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Tcwwd the close of the nicth century, when tlie Huns had 
held undisputed possoasion of tlieir eonqueat for more than 
five hundred years, their kindred of the Caspian, who, during 
in their new countiy, had taken upon 
e of Magyars, sent a powerful colony to 
the west in search of a wider and better theatre for the nation. 
Under the influence of a more temperate climate, and by a 
politic mixture of their blood witli that of the Caucasian tribes 
ahout them, they had changed their swarthy complesdons to 
a delicate brunette, become taller and more regular in their 
features, put off the barbarous oustoma and habits of the Tartar, 
and asaumei the appearance and manners of the European. 
Ignorant of the fate of their lost eompanions, nor knowing 
even the route they had taken in their emigration, it is singular 
that they should themselves have followed in nearly the samt 
path, and come at last to precisely the same termination. 
They came to the country of their brethren; but their brethren 
were scarcely to be discovered. During their long occupation 
of Dacia and Pannonia, they had undergone many misfortunes, 
by which their power had been completely broken. In the 
first place, they had been distracted and weakened by civil 
wars, eseited by chieftain against chieftain in the struggles of 
personal ambition. In the nest place, they had been overrun 
by the Abares in the sixth century, and almost conquered by 
several new northern hordes. The Goths, too, who had been 
expelled their country, had met with unlimited success in the 
eastern and western provinces of the Eoman empire, after 
which many of them had returned in triumph to the homes 
they had once abandoned. The want of genius in the Huns 
themselves, however, after fho death of their great commander, 
1 od been the principal cause of their disasters. They had out 

Milman, Des Guines, Sclilozer, Klaproth, anii Malte-Brun, respecting 
the genealogy of tho Iluna, I have teen forcoci to the conoluaions 
Btated in the text. 
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their way to empire liy the superior sharpness of their swords; 
bat those swords could neither make just laws, nor raise up a 
ciTiliaatdoB, hy which tho power of the conquerors could be 
consolidated and confirmed. Their decay had been almost aa 
rapid as their success. When the Magyars crossed the Car- 
pathians, they found a mixed race of people, made up of 
numerous unknown tribes, who came out to dispute the pro- 
gress of the invading hosts. The contest was of short duration. 
After the first few battles, in which the title of Magyar had 
been rendered synonymous with every martial virtue, the 
business of fighting nearly ceased, Huns, Goths, Sarmatians, 
the entire population of the country, now mixed together under 
the general appellation of Sciaves, fled in wild disorder before 
the foot-stops of this new race of Huns. Some of them, who 
had the moans of emigration at command, left their native 
land altogether, and escaped into the north of Italy, or into 
G-ermany and France. The greater part of the inhabitants, 
however, who had dwelt in ease upon their fertile prairies, 
flow to the circumjacent mountains, while the invaders settled 
down upon the deserted plains. 

The Magyars, however, were not contented with these easy 
spoils. Leaving a sufficient number in their new home, to 
guard their recently-acquired possessions, they dispatched 
large bodies of soldiers to the west, to tho north, and to the 
south, that the circle of th vi t might be complete. 

Everywhere they were wn d w th the most wonderful 
success. At their appr h -ixm nt agianst them would 

throw down their weapon niba ly fly villages, towns and 
cities would either take uj th ir m abl effects, and abandon 
their fire-sides and home , ire th r personal safety by 

a submission without reserve ; and the people of whole pro- 
vinces, struck with sudden fear, would hastily assemble their 
cattle from the fields and forests, and move in immense masses 
to less exposed positions, leaving their lands and houses tc 
their foes. With a daring never surpassed and seldom equaled, 
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they penetrated to the most densely-populated regions, crossed 
the confines of Germany into Italy and France, reveled in 
hlood amidst the snow-fields of the farther north, and etaycd 
their progress only at tho base of some absolutely impassable 
mountain range, or on the shore of some unknown sea. In 
this manner, with their central camp on the fertile prairies, 
where their brave descendants jet remain, they overran all 
of eastern and southern Europe, from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic, in an incredibly short space of tirne.^ 

But, with their rude forms of government^ it was impossible 
for them to keep such vast possessions against original owners 
almost as warlike, and quite as savage, as themselves. So 
soon as their various marauding bands returned to the central 
encampment, tteir dista,nt subjects, conquered only for the 
moment, were as free, as independent, as hostile as before ; and, 
though they were often reconquered, and as frequently punished 
for their rebellions, the conquerors at length became weary of 
their victories, and gradually gave up those remote regions, 
which they found it so difficult to hold. 

Though, on the first arrival of the Magyars, the Solavea 
were dispersed to the mountains, which nearly surround this 
land, it could not be supposed that they would always find it 
necessary to dwell in those nigged fastnesses, unless their new 
masters should prove infinitely more merciless and shorfrflighled 
than most conquerors have been. So soon as the first heat 
of passion had found time to cool, the terrifiod mountaineers 
gradually descended from their barren strong-holds; and their 
children, taking still farther advantage of the clemency of the 
invaders, have ventured to occupy most of the valleys in the 

• The onrious reader will find in Sismondi's Literature of the South 
of Europe, vol. i, 35, a Latin poem composeil about tlie year 924, 
"wMoh was sung," sajs the elegant historian, "by the Modeneae 
Boldiera as they guarded their walls against the Hungaiians." If 
the music waa not better than the poetry, the song must have been 
HB formidable to the Magyars as the weapons of the Italians. 
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immediate vicinity of ttis panoramic mountain range. It could 
not be presumed, howeTcr, on tlie other hand, either that the 
victorious Magyars would utterly relinr[iii'!h the rich »r.J 
central plains to the original inhabitants, or that those inhabi- 
tants would ever cease to look upon their victors with an eye 
of jealousy secretly seeking for revenge. Such is the general 
position, and such are the feelings, of the two principal races 
of HuBgarians at this day.' 

The Magyar, though Tartar in his extraction, bad crossed 
his blood so often with the best blood of other nations, that, 
on his arrival in Hungary, he constituted a race by himself, 
quite superior to most other races. In the day of his Asiatic 
glory, when he could stand against the power of imperial 
China, he not only drew from it vast tributes of money and 
silk, but an annual contribution of the fairest of the Chinese 
damsels. These maidens were given in marriage to those 
officers, who, by their high qualities and daring conduct as 
commanders, had merited the favor of the nation. In this 
way, without appreciating the natural result of such a practice, 
the Tartars gradually raised up a new rank altogether above 
the highest classes of the people. When the nation finally 
submitted to the Chinese, it was (hat portion of the army, in 
all probability, which had not been conquered, that refused 
to yield, but grasped their trusty weapons and traveled west- 
ward. The army, however, was made up of this superior race 
and the common soldiers; and the two grades, when they 
ceased to be held together by the necessities of the military 

' It is a oommoa error to oonfounti the name of SclsTes witi that 
of Solavoniana. The miatake sliouH be eorreoted. Sclaye ia the 
genario title for the great race of which the SolttTonians, who 
dwell in the provinoea of Selavonia and Croatia, are only one of its 
Beveral snbdivisions. Paget, vol. i. p. 58, has called the attention 
of his readers to this distinction. The Sclavonians are Solaves; but 
the Selavea are not neoesearily Selavonians. For other autidivisionB, 
see Pulsilij'a Memoirs of n Hungarian Lady, vol. ii. p. 60. 
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service, would very naturally seek their fortunes iii diatinet 
companies. If tMs were so, that portion of fie adventurers, 
who first conquered Hungary, wore certainly the lower Eoldicry. 
The higher, being more particular in their taates, fouud fit 
eompaoiona in the tribes dwelling in the neighborhood of the 
Caucasus and consequently settled down among them. Ai 
their settlement with the Caucasians, however, could not be 
effected without conquering a territory on which to settle, they 
were compelled to assert and prove their superiority over the 
resident inhabitants by force of arms, before any associations 
could be formed between the two races. When this superiority 
had been assorted and mdntained, the friendship offered hj 
the victorious Tartar would be extended as a condescension; 
and if tbe Tartar youth, as was most natural, should begin to 
be smitten with Caucasian beauty, which the world has nevei 
rivaled, their hand would be granted only to the highest 
specimens of female attraction. And if this cause of nationaJ 
zmprovemeat were ia itself sufficient, the time given to it for 
action was certainly ample enough, to work the most radical 
changes. Thus, after intermarrying for several centuries with 
the best families of China, and the mingling and mixing for 
five centuries more with the Caucasians, and in the peculiarly 
fortunate manner here mentioned, the high-minded and inde- 
pendent Tartar had become the higher-minded and more inde- 
pendent Magyar, whose physical, intellectual and moral traits 
rendered him almost a paragon of his species. 

The present aspect of the Magyar is a living confirmation 
of bra origin. In support of his Caucasian genealogy, he is 
tall and manly in his bearing, symmetrical in shape, easy, 
elastic, and yet dignified in movement. In the somewhat 
irregular form of his bead, and in the lively brunette of his 
speaking face, you behold the traces of his Tartar relationship. 
His hair, too, is generally very dark, his eye piercing and 
black, his countenance grave and full of thought, his speech, 
when not excited, slow, impressive, oriental, grand. When 
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roused, there is a spirit, a power, an impetuosity, in his entire 
porsou and action, tliat declare the brilliancy and fervor of his 
mind. Ho is naturally a genius. With his tjuiokness of 
perception, his rapidity of thouglit, his resietless power of will, 
his lofty and aspiring disposition, he could he nothing leas. 
His moral sentiments are of the highest orders He is too 
proud to be diaiionest, low, or mean. He is governed, at all 
times, by a high sense of what is right and just. As a master, 
he is careful, kind and generous. As a subject, he is fixed, 
resolute, unyielding to what is wrong. If rich, he is profuse 
in his expenses, elevated in his tastes, liberal in his charities. 
If poor, his pride will not suffer him to complain, while his 
general demeanor cannot be distinguished from that of the 
wealthiest baron in the land. In all the relations of domestic 
life, as a husband, ftither, brother, son, he is nnimpeaohahle 
in his conduct. Or fSillowB every aberration with dignified regret. 
His hospitality is unbounded. Whether rich or poor, he receives 
Lis visitors with joy, and dismisses them with unwillingness. 
In religion, he is sincere, devout, hut never contentious or 
fanatical. The liberty which, in all things, he demands for 
himself, he freely acknowledges in all others. Ereedom, indeed, 
is the word which concentrates in itself the whole life and 
being of a Magyar. His physical structure, his walk, his 
speech, his modes of thinking, his style of living, all his ways 
and habits, proclaim him a man wb^e soul cannot be fettered. 
His very clothing, the style of his apparel, shows him to be a 
natural freeman. Dwelling in a climate, where a rather close 
dress is absolutely needed, he disdains, nevertheless, to bind 
up his free limbs in the contemptibly tight fits of other Euro- 
peans. The lower part of his person he condescends to dress 
somewhat in the usual French fashion; but his chest, his 
arms, his head, ho grants a more ample liberty. His Attila, 
a loose frock coat, with a light military collar, ornamented in 
front with a rich embroidery of gold lace, he wears over his 
shirt of genuine linen. On his feet are high shoes, or gaiter 
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boota, armed with a silver spur. Over all, when the weather 
calls for it, he throws a more ample coat, or robe, resembling 
a modern eloak, but decidedly more convenient as well as 
ornamental, which is lined with fur and fastened in Iroct by 
a ehain of gold. On his head, at all seasons of the year, bo 
lays his beautiful Icalpag, or national cap, made of the richest 
fur, from which the whil« heron's piume, or aigrette, fixed to 
it by a costly brooch, nods gaily to every breeze that blows. 
Such a being, dressed in his oherished uniform, which is never 
complete without a rich sword and belt, and moving in the 
majesty imparted to hia action by his mind, may very justly 
claim, as be always bas claimed, the particular admiration of 
mankind. 

The peasant, it is true, cannot maintain all this magnificence 
of apparel; but, in every other respect, he is equal to the 
proudest magnate of his race. The material of his dress 
may be plain or coarse ; bis hair may hang in loose braids, or 
long flowing locks, upon his shoulders; his broad-brimmed bat 
may throw a shade over a face of rather rustic mold; but, 
after all, the marks of a true Magyar are always visible. 
Somewhere about his person, there wOl be seen some token 
of bis relationship, if he be the poorest countryman in the 
land. Either bis trowsers will be embroidered, or his vest 
will be trimmed with lace, or bis cap will have some peculiar 
finish, which will diatingaish him from every other race of 
men. If, ^s in the northern districts of his country, be mixes 
too freely with the lower population, be may, aa it is certain 
he does, lose a portion of his neatness, of his taste; yet, even 
there, he can be easily singled out from his associates, by the 
expressiveness of his features and the dignity of his form. 

The shepherd, in Hungary, is below the peasant; but he, 
also, if a genuine Magyar, will not fail to justify bis origin by 
his bearing, his spirit, and his dress. While standing upon 
the margin of bis prairie-pasture, or in the bottom of some 
grassy vale, with bis white and shaggy-conied ip^tob-dogs 
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around him, every attitude and turn of hia person indicatea 
that te cannot be a slave. There is a dignity in his manners, 
an air of independence in his action, that can never be mis- 
taken, or overlooked. He wears a loos 1 h t hi ck 
instead of the ordinary white, which d d b t li tl 
below his breast. His trowsers are of th I d 
generally of the same material, unless th w th 
Over the shirt ho has an embroidered wal U. t ja<,k t f 
variegated colors, which covers hut does n t fi hi h t 
On his feet is a curious kind of boot, mad f w 1 b t Id 
with leather, with the sides cut down an 1 1 d n th tyl 
of gaitere. His head is protected from th h t n by h t 
of very ample brim; and from his neck is suspended a sort of 
bag, in which he carries the dry morsel that constitutes his 
frugal meal. Over all he throws a plain but patriotic imita- 
tion of the national coat, which he calls a hmda, around 
which he wears a belt, or sash. This bunda, coarse as it may 
bo, not only serves to keep up the nationality of its owner, 
but furnishes him an opportunity of displaying his magnifi- 
cence, or his taste. If made of nothing better than a sheep- 
skin, with the wool in its natural state, the seams show great 
art and beauty of execution, while characteristic scenes of the 
pastoral life, surrounded by a wreath of indigenous flowers, 
are skilfully painted or embroidered upon the arms and back. 
He lives almost a soldier's life. His flock he looks upon aa 
his people, whom he is bound not only to feed, but also to 
protect. To do, so, he is ready to meet a wolf, or a bear, or 
any other beast, armed, or unarmed, as he may happen to be 
at the moment of attack. Sometimes he is called upon to 
defend his woolly tribe against more formidable antagonists; 
but the wandering robber, who attempts depredations, will 
learn, before he completes his theft, that a Magyar, though in 
the lowest phase in which a Magyar is ever seen, is a warrior, 
and generally a victor, by virtue of his blood.» 



■ Paget'a Himgarj and Transjlra 
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The real soldier, however, among this remarkable people, 
is the beau-ideal of their life. It is so not because they ax& 
irascible, or qiaaxrelsome, or covetous, as a nation. They aro 
not even quick to resent an injury. They will suffer any 
amount of oppression, so far as it relates to business, without 
manifesting much concern upon the subject. Their honor, 
however, their nationality, their ancestral rights and customs, 
they watoh with jealous determination. Touch the person, 
or the reputation, or the sacred liberties of a Magyar, aad 
you rouse him. Then he is seen to best advantage. His 
proud horse is always ready to be mounted. His rich uniform 
hangs always in his hali equally submissive to the moment. 
Buckling upon himself the one, and throwing himself astride 
the other, he is at once the handsomest and the bravest trooper 
of all countries.^ 

The highest physical perfection of a race, so far at least as 
symmetry and beauty aro concerned, is always exhibited, how- 
ever, in the female sex. Woman is ever more beautiful than 
man ; but, in no country, where the male is himself so supe- 
rior, is there so great a pre-eminence of feminine grace and 
loveliness, as ia the country of the Huns. Soutberfi Europe 
has been celebrated, by many grave philosophers, and by all 
the poeta, for the unrivaled charms of its fair inhabitants. 
In Spain, the wandering Troubadour ; in France, the passionate 
Trouv&re; in Germany, the profound but susceptible Minne- 
singer, have risen up in successive schools to assert the claim 
of superiority for their respective lands. Modern ' 
have generally given to the Georgian and Circassian beauties 

' Tlie reader ia of course aware, (iat the hussar, the most splendid 
of all tlie military companies of modern nations, is only the iz 
tion of the regular Hungarian oavalry. His uniform consisl 
breeohea with stookinga buttoned to tliem, n doublet, a pair ol 
or yellow boote, and a high cap with a plume of different colors. 
His anna are a sabre, a carbine, and pistols. He ia the most perfect 
horseman in the world. 
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the contested palm. Hungary, however, haa been a sealed 
countrj, almcst from the beginning of its history, to the judges 
of female beauty throughout the world. It is now revealed ; 
aad the elegant debate is closed. Neither the dark-eyed 
daughters of Castile aud Arragon, nor the blue-eyed beauties 
of Languedoe, nor the auburn-haired belles of the Suabiau or 
Bavarian line, can vie with the maidens of the iWagyar land. 
The country of the Caucasus itself, where the most perfect 
of the human races was produced, and where the Turk still 
finds the fairest of his concubines and slaves, mast yield. 
The Magyar beauty, with as fine a complexion as any Creorgian 
or Circassian, tinged though it slightly is with the' lively brown 
of her oriental birth, has an expression not easily to be matched. 
HeE3 is not the face of a mere physical beauty destitute of 
thought. There is a soul beaming through every feature. 
Her eyes and hair are dark. Her head is of the most finished 
mold. Her lips are thin and delicately formed. Her chin 
is light, or moderate in size, indicative of the acknowledged 
elegance of her mind. Her cheeks are round and fiill, but 
not massive, with that native dimple which always adds such a 
peculiar sweetness to the fair. Her figure is symmetry itself. 
Tall and slender, her movement is exceedingly easy and digni- 
fied, though, in a moment of excitement, her action becomes 
at once expressive of the quiet and powerful emotion of her 
heart. In eonveraation, she is rather grave, her words are 
well chosen, her reach of thought is elevated, her feelings arc 
earnest and sincere. She ia not inclined to laugh. Her soul 
is too deep for laughter , but there is a remarkable power and 
Mgnificanee in her smile Her national dress, though not 
worn in every-dty life, but reserved for suitable occasions, ia 
tasteful, elegant, and rich Her bu^t is exhibited in a tight 
bodice, laced in Inmt by pearl-covered band*), from the lower 
fringe of which falls an ample skirt of velvet or broaade, ter- 
minating in a flowing train. The head is bare, with its dark 
locks, brwdod and set off with pearls, while the nc-ok, am^ 
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and waist are radiant with jewels, as if sparkling with so many 
stars. If the Magyar maidens seldom realize, either in form 
or style, the full perfection of this ideal of their race, tiere is 
a decided tendency toward it in them all."* 

The Sclave is a very inferior character to the geauine Mag- 
yar. How fai' we are to regard him as the representative of 
all the peoples, who have inhaliited Hungary from the eajUest 
times, having the mingled blood of the Oimmerian, the Scythian, 
the Groth and the Tartar in his veins, it is cot easy precisely 
to determine. It is extremely probable, however, that, in 
the successive cspnlsions undergone by these varions tribes, 
tlie country was never entirely cleared of any one of them ; 
and, oons<'quently, the one now known as the Sclavic, which 
certainly differs to some extent from the same tribe as seen in 
Enasia and other parts of Europe, may have received as many 
modifications as there have been immigrations to the country 
where they dwell. One thing, nevertheless, is certain. To 
whatever extent this mixture of bloods may have been carried 
in their ease, they have not derived the physical and mental 
advantages from it, which the science of physiology would 
lead us to expect. However indolent may have been the 
slumbering Cimmerian, we should presume, from what ex- 
perience has taught the world, that, by the time the spirit and 
fierceness of the other barbaric nations had been thus infused 
into his natural temperament, he would have risen above the 
slow, heavy, stupid Sclave, who now inhabits the mountain 
boi-der of this country. No raee of people were ever so entirely 
mean. Their very name has been adopted in all languages, 
as the word of the greatest possible contempt, since there is 
no worse reproach than to call a man a dave. 

The Sclave, however, cannot be fully described by any 
general epithets, however just the epithets may be, as ho 

" Tho costume of the Hungarian latjy ia given by Paget, vol. ii. 
p. 26S. Her beauty is oeloteated i]y all trayelers. 
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differs, not only in liia personal traits, but also in his pro- 
vincial title, in the different sections where he makes his resi- 
dence. The largest division of this great family are denomi- 
nated Solavaclis, who are found in the barren moniitains lying 
in the north and west of Hungary. They are a poor, illiterate, 
filthy, degraded race, without sense enough to appreciate their 
position, or spirit enough to attempt any self-improvement, 
could they realize their want. Their persons are of middling 
size and iiglit, with very broad shoulders, coarse features, and 
ill-shaped heads, which are rendered still more ugly by a 
covering of long, shaggy, flaxen hair. Their olothing is as 
unclean, as irregular, as uncomely as their persona. Their 
houses are constructed of unhewn logs, laid up in quad- 
rangular piles, with the interstices closed with mud. One 
end of their cabin, not always separated from the remainder 
by a partition, is devoted to the larger cattle; while the 
smaller ones, such as pigs and goats, are allowed to hold a 
more particular intimacy, in every part, with its human occu- 
pants. Drunkenness is a prevailing vice; and, as in other 
countries, it brings with it nearly all the other tIcos. 

The Sclavonians, another branch of the great family of 
Sclaves, occupy a couple of provinces of their own, which, 
however, have been, since the eleventh century, an integral 
part of Hungary. Sclavonia and Croatia, the provinces re- 
ferred to, are always spoken of together, because their popu- 
lation is homogeneous, and their fortunes have been united. 
The people are not only very small in, stature, but misei-able 
in aspect, wearing apparel still coarser than that of their 
Selavack brethren, and presenting every indication of poverty 
and misery. 

The Serbs, though slightly more elevated than the two pre- 
ceding branches of the great Sclavio race, are still Serbs, or 
Serfs, which, from the natural history of the word, cau be 
nothing else than slaves. The term, a corruption of the Latin 
serims, or servant, has been justly applied to them, evci since 
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they have been known to EaropSj as a mark of their servility 
and meanness, It is the Italian synonym for tho German 
sclave; and never was a general appellation more charaoter- 
isticaJly affixed. They are the last remnant of a horde of 
Sarmalians, who, like the oonc[uered Britons, retired in a body 
from tho scene of conquest, and settled in that fertile but 
uncultivated tract of country around the confluence of the four 
great rivers of the land. A large accession was made to them, 
so late as the second half of the seventeenth century, from a 
larger body of their tribe in Turkey. Though now quite nume- 
rous, they are extremely low, pooi^ and wretched, but little 
more refined than the best of our own savage tribes. Under 
the various sub-cognomens of Servi, Dlyri, and Rasoiani, or 
Raczes, they are always the same ignorant, indolent, degraded 
beings so graphically described by the name of Serbs. Both 
Servia, and the Serbian portions of the Banat, are sufficient 
demonstrations of the character of the generations which suc- 
cessively vegetate and rot upon their soil. 

The Wallaot, who is fastened to the fiefs of Transylvania, 
boasts of a descent from the Romans of the imperial times. 
He claims to have remained in the country after the Goths 
had taken possession of it and the larger portion of the Roman 
colonies had retired. His claim, however, can be only par- 
tially admitted, as Ms physical and mental traits indicate as 
much of Sarmatian as of Eoman blood. Whatever be his 
genealogy, indeed, his abject condition can not be misunder- 
stood. Not only in appearance, or in title, but in fact, he has 
always been a slave. While the Sclavonian himself, insignifi- 
cant as he is, has received an acknowledgement of his freedom, 
and talks loudly about a nationality, the Wallaek, until very 
recently, has never aspired to a personal recognition by the 
government, or dreamed of being free. Bound to the soil on 
which he lives, as much as the rude hut in which he dwells 
he seems to have confessed his inferiority with a stupid 
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willingness, which nothing hut an actual and essential aervilitj 
and baiTenness of spirit could have hrought about. 

In Transylvania, also, aro found the Szeklers, a singulai 
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Their moral character, however, entitles them to groat respect. 
Like the Magyars themselves, they have a high sense of honor, 
which jvould carry one of them to the dungeon, or to death, 
rather than Ifl break hia word. Inallthe troubles of HuDgary, 
since the final conquest of it, they have been generally true to 
their plighted faith; -and, when any lack of zeal on their part 
has occurred toward their kinsmen and benefectors, it has 
arisen more from some misunderstanding of their duty, than 
from ungenerous design. It woald seem, indeed, that, though 
their bodies aad minds have not been improved by any mixture 
with more gifted nations, as their brethren have been, the 
a and inalienable characteristic of both races is a great 
y of purpose, which, without other qualifies, will always 
secure the good opinion of mankind. 

The Magyars, Sclavacks, Sclavonians, Serbs, Wallacks and 
Saeklers are to be considered as the native tribes of Hungary. 
There are others, however, whose presence in the coantry has 
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been brought about by various causes, and whose cbaraotev 
and condition must be described. 

Bordered on the west and north-west by Germany, and 
having been connected with it politically for more than throe 
hundred years, Hungary has received from it many accessions 
to her population at diiFerent times. In the north of Hungaiy, 
but particularly in Transylvania, are the settlements of tlie 
Saxons, who were first invited into the land in the twelfth 
century, while Bela the Blind was ting. His widow, the 
princess Helena, extended the invitation the second time, when 
large immigrations took place. Those settling in Transylvania 
were erected into a distinct municipality by Andreas the 
Second, who permitted them to elect their own magistrates, to 
make their own private laws, to choose and support their own 
clergymen, to ti-ade thi-oughout the country without the pay- 
ment of any tax, and to cut their wood and paature their cattle 
on lands belonging to other tribes. Such privileges could not 
fail to give them prosperity in business. They have conse- 
quently thrived. They are the best farmers in Hungary; but, 
in every other respect, they are immeaeurably inferior to the 
Magyars. In physical appearance, they ai-e coarse, clumsy, 
ill-made beings, with gray and greedy-looking eyes, with large 
but irregular and heavy heads covered with flaxen hair, and 
with every other mark of stupidity common to such a race. 
They have not the first indication of delicacy about them. 
They aspire to nothing better than the animal, or brutish, life. 
Their women, even, have not the slightest token of refinement 
in their habits, or in their dress. Like the men, they live and 
labor in the field, spending their whole time in the coarsest 
employments of the farm. If found in the Hungarian cities, 
as these Saxons and other Germans often are, their aspect and 
style of life.is equally disgusting. The males go about with 
their dirty pipe-bowls hanging a foot below their mouths. The 
females walk the streets with large burdens upon their heads. 
Their dwellings are uncouth, filthy, devoid of every degree of 
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taste, while thoir occupants pass an esisteuce more lite cattle 
than like men. 

Among the alien population, in spite of their long residence 
in the country, must he ranked the sons of Abraham according 
to the flesh. As is their ciistom everywhere, they make their 
residence almost wholly in the towns, ajid gain their livelihood 
bj their ordinary methods of tafeing usury and selling jeweky 
tind clothes; and many a Shylock among them has amassed 
his mUlions, though living among his enemies, and in spite of 
oppressions scarcely to he paralleled even in the bloody annals 
of his race. Their fortunes have been extremely checkered 
in this unhappy land. They were settled in the country, in 
large numbers, when it was first conquered hy the Hues. At 
one time they have prospered to such a degree that they held 
the Magyars themselves in a state of financial bondage, go- 
verned all the monetary interests of the nation, and claimed 
to have mortgages upon many of the crown-lands as security 
for large sums of lent money, which the impoverished or needy 
monarchs found it impossible or inconvenient to restore. At 
another time they have been expelled by public edict from 
their possessions, stripped of their natural and civil rights, and 
banished from their firesides and homes. Still, after every 
calamity, here they are at tie present day, plying their two 
trades with unflinching avarice, with sordid energy, and with 
that insanity of submission, imder every vicissitude, which has 
always marked them out as the devoted, if not self-conscious, 
children of the second curse. Their condition has ever been, and 
is now, preearious. Their character need not be described. It 
is enough to say, that, in Hungary as elsewhere, they never fail 
to follow the richest promises, or yield to the heaviest bribes." 

" Miss Pardoe, who trayeled in Hungary in 1839, gives a HtoIj 
description of the past oppressions and present condition of the Jews. 
City of the Magyar, vol iii, p. 297. She also states, that, at a recent 
period. Baron Sina was tlie creditor of all the nobles of tlie land. 
Vol. ii. p. 289. 
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Next to the Magyars in interest, but decidedly tto lowest 
and most wretched of all the people, are the ZigeunerB, or 
Hungarian gipaes, whose origin is entirely unknown- They 
have been the subject of a great deai of ingenious speculation ; 
but neither their physical atructuie, their coior, their customs, 
or theii language, has been enough to unravel the mystery in 
which their genealogy is involved. Nothing can exceed the 
wretchedness in which they live. The men are slightly 
covered by a angle garment of the coarsest kind of cloth. 
The women are vailed, rather than clothed, in rags. Their 
children are not clothed at all. They have no fisod habita- 
tions, but wander over all the country, begging where they 
are allowed to beg, and stealing where they oan. Their stature 
is low, their size is small; and the color of their skin, which 
is nearly black, separates them entirely from every branch of 
the Caucasian race. They have dark glossy hair, very black 
and brilliant eyes, and teeth as white as ivory itself. In form 
they are rather graceful, particularly their young women, who 
walk with a quick, tripping, elastic step, and show their spirit 
by the restlessness of their feet, hands and eyes. They live 
in communities, following the instincts of natnre, rather than 
the dictates of reason, or the rcguhitions of the land. No 
woman knows her husband. No husband knows his wife. 
The children are regarded as the common property of the 
tribe. The relation of father, as well as that of brother and 
sister, excepting on the mother's side, are utterly unknown. 
They have no dwellings, or lands, or property of any kind, 
excepting their instruments of music, a few tools of their 
tinkering craft, and the rude vessels in which they cook their 
food. Sometimes a colony of them will fix their abode on the 
confines of a town, or village, whore they will remam for 
months, raiely for a whole year, after which they will sud- 
denly decamp without giving the slightest notice of their in- 
tentions to the inhabitants among whom they dwell. Their 
occupation is restricted to a little black-smithing, to the manu- 
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faotnie of certain trintefa, and to the use of miisioal instm- 
ments. In music they deeidedlj esccl. Their ear is acute, 
their taste is very fair; and they are consequently employed 
as unisicians at every festal occasion throughout the land. No 
political meeting can he held, no young man can marry, 
scarcely can a child be horn, without the help of the Zigeuner 
bands. When young, the Hungarian gipaies are often comely, 
if not beautiful; but, such is the filth in which they dwell, 
they become exceeding ugly and disgusting toward the close 
of life. They are not all as degraded, however, as they are 
here described. There is a wide difference of social character 
and position among them. Young men of enviable parts, par- 
ticularly in their favorite profession of music, have beeu dis- 
covered by travelers in their most miserable colonies; while 
the maidens are oeeasionally not only pretty, but intellectual, 
considerably refined in their manners, and really good, virtuous 
and benevolent at heart. Such a one, if she sees a wayfarer 
in difficulty, will become almost a heroine in his behalf. She 
will leave her menial occupation, in whatever place she may 
be employed, leap over a fence to the public road, salute her 
protege with kindness, mount to the top of his carriage by a 
single bound, and never leave him till he is wholly extricated 
from his embarrassment, or distress. In all respects, in their 
traits of character, not less than in their genealogy, the Zigeu- 
ners of Hungary are a mystery, which it would be interesting 
to investigate and useful to resolve.*' 

The total population of the coimtry of the Magyars amounts 

'* The eiample here presented is not an imaginary one. Precisely 
such a case of heroism occurred to Paget. Hung, and Trans, vol. ii. 
p. 99. The beautiful and tenoficent lila ! The traveler discusses 
the gipsy question more at large in BJiotier place, vol. ii. p. 150. 
Sea also City of the Magyar, vol. i. p. 107, and Pulaikj's Mem. Hung. 
Lady, vol. i. p. 48. Madame Pulszky tJiinks the Zigouners are out- 
casts from India, who were expelled by Tamerlane in his celebrated 
wars i but thsy were in Hungary many centuries before tfiat period. 
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to little leas than fifteea millions. This sum liaa never been 
distributed, witt any degree of accuracy, to the different races. 
The Magyars may hare about flvo millions; the SclavackB, 
two millions; th3 Sclavoniana, ineluding the Croatians, two 
millions; the Serbs, one million and a half; the Wallacks, 
one million; the Szeklers, one million; the Saxons, and other 
Germans, ineluding Moravian and Bavarian Solavaeks, one 
million-and a half; the Jews, half a million ; and the gipsies, 
one hundred thousand.^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Magyars, though not ao 
numerous as all the other races, are more than twice the 
number of any ono of them. The superiority, which they 
have always maintained, and ever must maintain, ia based 
entirely upon their character; for, if wo except the Szeklers, 
their distant kindred, together with certain portiona of the 
Germans, one genuine Magyar has more of the manly and 
ruling elements of humanity, than ten of the remaining people. 
In one of the Southern States of our own great Union, the 
black Sdaves of America are to the dominant population as 
four to one. In Hungary, the ratio between the ruled and 
the ruling is only two to one; while thore is nearly as great a 
difference, in every thijQg but color, between the Magyar and 
the majority of his countrymen, with the exception above 
stated, as between the American and the negro. The African 
as often rises above the general level of his race, in this country, 
as does the Sclavack, the Sclavonian, or the Serb in the country 
of the Magyar. 



" MoCnlloch, who follows Paget, makes a lower estimate, setting 
down the wliola population at about ten millioas; but Kossuth, in 
the Declaration of Independence and other official documents, declares 
it to he ftill fifteen millions. With hia statement I have compared 
manj authorities, mostly wrjttea, hut some verbal ; and I have come 
to the oooclnaions aboYB stated. Wo shall never know the truth 
exactly till Austria shall dare to take a correct census of her people. 
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CHAPTER m, 

THE RELIGIONS OP nUNOARY. 

Eeugion, after making every allowan e f (L La 1 
heartedness and infidelity of mankind, is th m t p w rf 1 
and tte most universal element of the so al state Th uf,Ii 
the greatest number of individuals appear to 1 ve by s ^jht 
ratter than by faith, yet, in ail nations and age the maj ty 
have had their various ways of closing the eyes upon th s 
state of being, and of opening them, with more o le le r 
ness, upon aiiother. They have been will ug tout only 
to undergo a considerable degree of self-donial in the practice 
of their ^th, but absolute losses, deprivations, ^and sufferings 
m the defence of it. 

The wars of the earliest nations, so far as we can now judge 
from their scanty annals, were chiefly religious wars, in which 
the gods of the conflicting nations were understood to have 
acted a conspicuous part, and to have taken a profound interest. 
It was not only the object but the fortune of the Babylonians, 
PersiaBs and Greeks, in their sueoessive and successful struggles 
after universal empire, to spread 'their several systems of the- 
ology over the length and breadth of their world-wide con- 
quests. The hostilities waged by the Egyptians against the 
Hebrews, tmd by the Hebrews against the nations of Canaan, 
were also entirely theological in theiT'obaracter. The breaking 
up of the oriental countries, first by Confucius, and afterwards 
by Genghis and Tamerlane, was occasioned by the same species 
of contention. Mahomet, in his sweeping and devastating 
marches over a third part of the globe, professed to bo only 
the herald of a new religion, the prophet of bis God. The 
establishment of the Roman empire is almost a solitary ex- 
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ception, in the history of ancient countries, to the rule now 
alluded to; and even this universal government, though founded 
from secular and civil motives by the use of merely military 
instrumentalities, was at last subverted hy religious partizans 
and piurties. 

Nothing, indeed, is considered by a man so vital to his present 
and future welfare as his system of divine worship; there is 
nothing which a man takes a greater interest iu extending; 
and there is certainly nothing for which he wiU make greater 
sacrifices, while in successful practice, or for which he will 
brave more dangers, when it happens to be threatened with 
disasters. To defend his faith, Socrates will die in prison; 
and, with an increased ardor in proportion to the snperlor 
value of his profession, the Christian martyr will defy the 
dungeon and the rack, and even embrace death with the smile 
of triumph. 

These things being so, it is not strange, that, in Hungary 
as everywhere, the religions successively professed by its in- 
habitants have been, almost from the beginning, numbered 
among the causes of its revolutions; that, in all ages of its 
existence, they have formed important constituents of the 
national politics; and that, at this moment, it is absolutely 
impossible to present, or to understand, the theory of its recent 
effort to regain its liberties and independence, without some 
exposition, however brief, of its religious history and condition. 

Since the first general apostacy of mankind from the re- 
vealed but originally unwritten will of G-od, paganism, under 
a great variety of phases, has been the primary religion of 
every lajid. It is probable, from the little that is told of the 
first inhabitants of Hungary, by Herodotus and two or three 
^ther classic authors, that the Cimmerians, like their neighbors 
(>f Thrace, adhered to that original and simple form of pan- 
theism, so beautiful and yet so fanciful, which, from the 
foundation of tte eastern nations to the days of Thales and 
Pythagoras, reigned over the greater part of the oriental world. 
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Tte MaiWe univerie wis thpir G-o<3. The ono was all; and 
dll was one Thpj li^ no idea of a supreme Being, or all- 
pervading and onmipiesont Spirit, disfinet from matter and ita 
attnbutes Nature, acccrdmg to this system of religion, waa 
a living animal, vaat, almighty, uncreated and eternal. The 
entire sum of esistence was ita body ; the east and west points 
of the hormon were its hjrns, its eyes, which alternated the 
duties of universal inspection, were the sun and the moon ; tho 
mndi were its wings, and on ita head sat the canopy, like a 
glorious orowa, ribboned with rain-bows and inlaid with stars. 
This was tho religion, if it may he so called, of the slumbering 
Cimmerians, who passed a dreamy and speculative life amidst 
the moantain-shadows of their beautiful, fertile, and quiet 

Polytheism, the child of this early pantheism, more and 
more pnzded with the immensity, variety and intricacy of 
material nature, gradually dropped the idea of a unity in this 
vast and manifold totality, aad began to pay divine honors to 
the sun, moon, and stars, and to the different parts of the 
worid we inhabit. The progress of astronomy, which brought 
to light, from time to time, marks of a seeming independence 
of one heavenly body upon another, because the motions of 
those bodies were not comprehended, contributed greatly to 
the transformation of the pantheistic imaginings into polytheism. 
Before the Scythians had made their settlements in Dacia and 
Pannonia, the change had completely taken place. All the 
tribes inhabiting the oountry, between the fall of the Cim- 
merians and the coming of the Magyars, were worshipers of 
many gods. Theb thcoiogy, it is true, was not as complicated 

' In the reputed worfes f ph h a t gm n st k ngly 

poetical, which, gives the m t ^ nd b t f ol p t n of 

ftis original pantlieiam e w n. T th T mm I b.j,ie 

applied only so muoh of th pas age as s m t h 1 t th m. 
They were cot as cultivat d a the Th a n ih p 138. 
teipsic edition. 
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and perfect as that of tlieir Eoman and (xrcck neiglibors ; but 
it was leaa so merely because they were themselves less civilized, 
if not hy nature less intellectual. There was e, very great 
simplicity in their worship. They paid religious homage, 
indeed, to all natural ohjccts, whether of the heavenly regions, 
or of the earth ; out their oeremoniea were extremely brief, 
though beautiful. A low bow of respect and of entreaty to 
the rising sun, or a loot of gratitude toward his setting beams, 
or a glance of joy at the vir^n brightness of the star of 
evening, or a wider and weightier consideration of the countless 
iplendon of the night, were portions of their religious service. 
The plain, tho river, the hill, the forest, every earthly object 
from which they dunved advantage leoened a peculiar t ken 
of their tkinkfulneis Thcpe h wever werctutthe immed ate 
agents by whose instrumentality the thon«ani 1 enefifs of lifo 
were conferred upon the worihipers The original causes 
of these blesaings were out of sight Indeed these eiily 
pagac, no less than the most enlightened and th ughttul 
Chnstiins wh have lived under happier cnGumstan(,ea «aw 
clearly that the earth with all its vanety of powers leoeived 
its bght, and warmth, and pioductivenesB fiom sources entiiely 
beyond itself. These sources were gods; they were gods with 
the faculties of men; and hence they were adored in human- 
like images of wood, of metal, ajid of atone. 

The Magyars brought a new religion to this interesting 
land. Like most of the off-shoots of that vast people, which 
have dwelt so long on the Pacific shores of Asia, they were 
moaotheists, paying no religious veneration to any being but 
their one almighty, omniscient and eternal God. Their altars 
were erected on the loftiest hills, or in the shade of remote 
forests, or within the precincts of neighboring groves. "White 
horses were their choicest sacrifices. The name of their Great 
Spirit was Isten, a word of kindred origin, probably, with the 
Persian ladan, or Izana, from whose beneficence they imagined 
all human blcsangs to be derived. They rendered a sort of 
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gvateful respect, not amounting to the lowest stjle of worship, 
however, to the earth, to the air, to water, and to fire, as the 
chief ministers of tho Supreme Being, l)ut especially to the 
snn aa the principal messenger of hia blessings. 

The idea of an eril spirit, the author of sin, the source of 
all temptations to what is had, tiey designated by the Persic 
name of Aimany, which, in that language, is the word for 
intrigue. The diaholus, or devil, of Christian nations, from 
the title given him, is known as the opposer, or antagonist, 
of our nature in its upright condition, who performs hia 
work by an open declaration of hostility. The Armany of 
the Hnngarians, like the Ahriman of the Persians, whose 
Magyar cognomen was Urdnng, or Ordiig, was a wily spirit, 
who prosecuted his wicked purposes by guile. 

They believed in the immortality of the soul, and, like all 
the oriental nations, indulged in glowing pictures of the future 
and better life. They buried their dead by the side of navi- 
gable rivers, rather than in the country, as if the passage of tho 
departed would thereby be facilitated to the spirit-land. No 
mournful processions followed a deceased Magyar to his grave ; 
but his relatives and friends spread their most sumptuous 
banquet over his buried body; and they sang over it their 
most cheerful melodies, aa if the event were not one of sorrow, 
but of joy. 

Nothing, however, was held more sacred by the Hungarians, 
than an oati. They surrounded it with every ceremony, aud 
association, calculated to awaken awe. The perjurer was 
regarded as the perpetrator of the most daring and abomina^ 
ble of crimes. When about to take tho oath, on a solemn 
occasion, they were aoct^tomed to open a vein in one arm of 
each of the contracting parties, and let the blood flow out into 
a common vessel. From this vessel each of the contractors 
drank in turn till it was quite empty, and, at the same time, 
and in the same words, pronounced a heavy curse on him who 
should break the pact. 
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The priests of tliia religion, called magi, or soothsayers, 
were the oouBSelora of the magistraf^s, as well as the poeta, 
physicians and philosophers of the people. "In their festi- 
vals, and at the sacrifices, they saog heroic songs, which they 
accompanied hy the lyre, in order to awaken in the people 
the lovo of glory, to pour strength and fortitude into the 
savage hreast^ or to melt them to gentler feelings. 'Jhe 
people showed tiem unlimited esteem, but, Eevertheless, 
would not allow them to violate on ahridge the liberties of 
tlie nation, as the priesthood had done with many other 
oriental countries."' 

When St. Stephen, the first king of Hungary, and the first 
f m h rorgi f h' f th t th Ch ' f 

It g Su 
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corrected many of the errors of tliat nell-knowii historian, and is non 

the standard Metory of Hungary with tie Ilungariuia tliemsehes. 
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committed in cold blood, from the fiiith of the Magjar nation, 
involviDg a total renunciation of their sainted dead. The 
whole population clung with filial foadaess to the venerahle 
worship handed down to them from the remotest ages. They 
openly resisted the authority, as they had argued against the 
example, of their respected sovereign. When pushed to ex- 
tremities, they seized their tnisty weapons, fled to the rude 
groves of thoir ancestors, and resolved to die in defence of the 
old religion, mingling their heroic blood with the ashes of the 
departed. 

But the character, rather than the military forces, of their 
monarch finally prevailed against them. By nature a most 
upright and well-meaning man, in his life a paragon of every 
thing good and great, and his kingly heart beating with the 
pulsations of patriotism itself, his person was revered, his 
example was contagious, his word was clothed with almost the 
authority of law. He succored tiie missionaries sent to him 
from the See of Roiac. He scattered them over all the 
country, gave them his royal seal and signature as a gua- 
rantee of their safety, and supported their influence and minis- 
istrations by all the prerogatives of his throne. Some of these 
apostles being learned, many of them eloquent, and all of them 
ingenious in their business, they at length prevailed in per- 
suading the masses of the people to follow the footsteps of 
their beloved monarch; and the few nobles, who still per- 
sisted in their opposition, and seemed determined to rise or 
fall in battle, were met and humbled. The king was perfectly 
triumphantj and the banner of the cross was at once seen 
streaming upon the Hungarian breezes.^ 

From the eleventh to the sixteenth eontury, Christianity, as 



' The last 'battle fought by Stephen against the rebellious nobles 
was to put down wliat is called, in Hungarian history, the conspiracy 
of Kupa. It was severe, bloody, protracted, hot decisive. Horvaf b, 
Gesobiehte der Uugara, Part Second, cap. i. sec. i. p. 31. 
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teld by tlio Eoman Catho]ics,,waa the religion of the Magyars; 
but a long time before the days of Stephen, before even tlie 
settlement of tho Hungarians in this country, its Sclavio in- 
habitants had made marked approaches toward the doctrines 
and discipline of the Greeks. Charlemagne had made great 
exertions to introduce to its population the faith of Christ; 
and the -conyersion of the Moesiana, Bulgarians, Moravians, 
Bohemians, and other Sclavio tribes, about the middle of the 
ninth century, had almost surrounded the Sclaves of Hungary 
with their kindred, who had submitted to the authority of the 
cross. Uader the reign of the Q-reek emperor, Easilius, the 
inhabitants of Sclavonia and Dalmatia, jointly with the 
Arentanians, sent a solemn and publio deputation to Con- 
stantinople, offering to renounce the rites and ceremonies of 
their pagan ancestors, if the Grecian patriarch would grant 
them teachers to instruct them in the truth. Tho overture 
was readily and joyfully accepted; Christian laborers were 
dispatched immediately to the fields thus providentially opened 
to the gospel; and, almost instantaneously, all the provinces 
of Lower Hungary, then inhabited almost entirely by Sclaves, 
were received into the pale of the Greek Church. The con- 
veriion of the Kussians, towud the cloic of this :,entury, com 
jleted thq work which had been so pnmismgly begun 
Nearly ill the Sclave't in Europe, fiom the Biltic tj tho 
Bo'iphoru^, from the valleys of Bohomia to the 'shore? of the 
Buiine, were thus turned from pagamsm to i prjfeSsion of 
Christianity, and, in eompiny with the Wallacliwns, whose 
conversion happened about the same period, added to the 
ccmmuniLn of the Independent Gieeks ■■ 

But the schjfiu of the Greek and Rjman Cttholics, which 
began in the fifth centurj and became settled tt tho o\ei 
throw of Conitantinople by tho Tuika, n t only sundered th« 
Chtibtjan wuild into two grand communities, but laited u[ 

'Mu^li Ecd Ilist Proi L\ Hh nd lUtl centnnps 
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a third party, possessed of no little strength. The Koman 
patriarchs, or popes, though legally recognised as tic nominal 
head of Christendom, could not afford to lose the material 
support of all those rich and splendid countries, which, upon 
the division of the empire, tad been acknowledged as de- 
pendencies of the eastern branch. The Greek patriarch)^ on 
the other hand, foiling to maiatain their claim of equality 
with the Roman, and prompted to peaceful measures by 
several of the emperors, were constrdned to offer and to accept, 
at differeat times, proposals for the reunion of the eaaferu 
and western divisions of the Church. As often, however, as 
these schemes were brought forward and subscribed by the 
high contracting parlies, the body of the Greek clergy, sup- 
ported by a majority of their conununica,nta, would resist them 
with their might. Many large societies, nevertheless, scattered 

11 ast Eirp -V dby p I vi g tmd 
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and splendor of both tkeir former and latter friends, they are 
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known in Hungary, as in other eoaiitries, under the deceptipe 
title of United Greeks. 

The writings of Martin Luther carried the doctrines of the 
Keformation into Hungary. His eharaoter was exactly suited 
to captivate the Magyars. They looked with admiration upoa 
hia boldness, energy, and spirit. Though a pioua and learned 
divine, there was something martial in him, whioh the Hun- 
garians knew how to appreciate. His love of liberty, how- 
ever, was the trait most attractive to them. He tad his 
own ideas. He delivered them openly and freely. He would 
deliver them in spite of all men. All the raiik Catholics of 
his city and vicinity combined against him ; but he ceased not 
a moment in fear of the oombination. The rulers of the 
church threatened him with an eccleaastioa] prosecation; 
but he heeded not their threatening. The head of the 
chnreh fulminated a decree of excommunioafion against him; 
but he burnt the decree to ashes in the presence of his ene- 
mies. The emperor himself, who reigned over the largest 
and most powerful dominion of modem ages, summoned the 
reformer to stand before him, and before the assembled princes 
of the nations, to answer his royal questions at the peril of 
his liberty or his life; but, undaunted by every danger, the 
reformer went directly forward, met his majesty with perfect 
fearlessness, put the royal accusations beneath his feet, routed 
the whole body of his assailants, and stood forth to the world 
a conqueror, with his heel upon the heart of a corrupt church, 
with his grasp upon the throat of a superstitious and mer- 
cenary empire. That was the man, that was the attitude, to 
command the admiration of the Magyars. The doctrine, too, 
of personal responsibility and liberty, Lad always been their 
doctrine. They had contended for the right of private judg- 
ment in civil matters ; and they were equally ready to accept 
it in relation to religious practices and opinions. They never 
had been Catholics as other nations had been Catholics. They 
had been eogroed rather than convinced. Though, by a con- 
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tinned study and observanee of the Christian religion for seve- 
ral oenturies, they had hecome strong believers in its divine 
origin, and in its great value to the human raoe, they had 
never been very hearty papists. The papal system was too 
arbitrary to suit their temper. The dogma of pontifical 
infallibility had been to fiem an object of contempt. The 
cuatom of delivering up soul and body to the. priest had never 
been their custom. They had ever been for liberty, indi- 
viduality, equality. Luther, in their eyes, had broached no 
new doctrines. He seemed only to have espoused their princi- 
ples. The first word from his mouth was to them the signal 
for re-asserting their national position. They did re-assert 
it; and the entire race, with the esoeption only of the great 
magnates, whose alliance with the government has ever been 
the means of their personal corruption, raised the banner of 
reform, and became stanch and open Lutherans. 

The Magyars, however, had to undergo another revolution, 
before their religion could be entirely settied. Tho division 
between Luther and Zuinglo was at once felt in Hungary. 
Luther, whOo stoutiy denying the Catholic dogma of the real 
presence of the Savior in the elements of the Supper, by 
coining the barbarous word, consubstantiation, had mtroduoed 
an unintelligible barbarism into his system of theology. Many 
of his warmest friends had declared themselves incapable of 
seeing any ftiudamental difference between this notion and the 
notion of the rankest Catholic. The Swiss reformer, in par- 
ticular, strove manfully against it. Calvin, bis successor, 
organized in Switzerland a new society of reformers, by 
making the bread and the wine of the eucharist merely the 
representatives of the body and blood of the Kedeemer, and 
by purging the theology of Luther of several other half- 
catholic superstitions. His doctrine of decrees, which seemed 
to be but the revival of the old classic and oriental conceptions 
of fatality, was not at all unsuitable to gain credit with & 
people of eastern origin. When Matthias Devay began secretly 
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to inculcate among the Magyars the opiniona of tho Swiaa 
Bchool, he found a large proportion of them, including the 
most intelligent and thoughtful, ready to receive him. 8ze- 
gedin, a renowned CalviniatJc preacher, quite equal in in- 
tellectual ability to any of fie reformers, and resembling 
Luther in boldness and perseverance, followed Devay, and 
halted not in his great enterprise until he bad succeeded in 
making a deep and general impression. The Lutherans of 
Hungary were divided by him into two great, irreconcilable, 
and even hostile parties. Time has not softened, but rather 
esasperated, their opposition. The Lutherans remain faith- 
ful to tlie tleological system of the great German; but the 
Calvinista are, at once, the most liberal, the most enterprising, 
and the most powerful. 

In the midst of all these religious revolutions, the Germans 
of Hungary, after the most liberal allowance for individual 
exeeptiona, have generally adhered fixedly to the churoh of 
the imperial govemraent. The government is Gfcrman; and 
they are German. The government is Catholic ; and they are 
Catholic, That is the rationale of their position. It cannot 
be said that they dare not think. They do not wish to think. 
The government thinks for them. Tho priest is the paid 
and petted representative of the government. He sways his 
parishioners precisely as he lists. He teaches them to look 
down upon their fellow-citizens, belonging to the other com- 
munions, as so many damnable heretics, whose lives have been 
spared, not from merit, but from necessity. 

Indeed, iiom this brief historical survey of the varioira eccle- 
siastical establishments of Hungary, it. is evident, that, in that 
country, religion is by no means a bond of peace and amity, 
but a fountain of bitterness and discord. The different races, 
sufficiently separate and hostile by national attractions and 
reptdsions, are rendered still more unfriendly by that which 
ought to have pacified and united them. In aU countries, 
this multiplicity of faitis has ever been, and will always be. 
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a source of many animosities; but, ia Hungary, tlie e¥il is 
peculiarly aggravated. Each race has its own religion. The 
Sclave, to whatever subdivision of his family lie may belong, 
as well as the Wallaciiian, is almost certain to be a member 
of the Greek Communion. The Magyar, with whom the 
Saeckler must always be connected, excepting only tbeir 
official and titled nobles, is eitber a Lutheran, or a Calvinist. 
The German, by position quite as much as by preference. Is 
naturally a Catholic. The remainder of the population is 
divided between the Jews and Gipsies, the former of whom 
have shown, in all countries and through successive ages, a 
memorable stubbornness of will, by which they have been an 
isolated people in whatever nation they liave dwelt; and the 
latter, the mysterious descendants of an unknowu race of men, 
are a tribe of heathen, upon whom Christianity has never 
made its mark. 

In no country of the world, ancient or modem, has the 
population been so radically ajid perfectly divided in respect 
to religious faith. In no country havo there existed more 
causes to render these divisions perpetual and bitter. Every 
Christian denomination, singular as it may seem, is the 
result of a religious quarrel. The Independent Greek Church 
quarreled with the Boman, separated from it, and then es- 
tablished both itself and its hatreds among the Wallachians 
and Sclaves of Hungary. Tie United Greeks, after raising 
a domestic feud, turned traitors to the Independent Church, 
and united with its rankest enemies, The Koman Catholics 
had a natural war with both these sects, and, though receiving 
the little band of returned prodigals with an ostentatious 
clemency, they have never granted them the affection and 
confidence, which had been promised and expected. The 
Protestants, whether Lutheran or Calvinistic, are the offspring 
of the bloodiest of all religious schisms; and they Jook down 
with a most hearty but justifiable contempt upon the super- 
stitions, and ignorance, and degradation of both the Bcman 
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and (he Greek Catholics. The Jews, of course, despise all 
these rebels to the fiuth of Ahraiam, and are as sincerely 
hated or pitied by all the rebels in return. 

Thus, tte Hungarian races are rendered tenfold more inimical 
to eaah other, by their profeasioQ of inimical religions; thus, 
these inimical religions, sufficiently opposite themselves, are 
rendered tenfold more opposite, by the quarrels in which tlicy 
had their origin; and thus, from the beginning of its history, 
mitli increasing rather than abating tarbulence, baa the laad of 
the Magyar been torn, and rent, and sacrificed by its religious 
denominations. An eternal, unappeasable, insatiable hostility 
exists between them. No word of love and peace, from one to 
another, is ever offered. No such word would be received if 
ever so freely spoken. Each is contending for superiority. 
Ilie Sclave struggles against all the others, not only because he 
js a Seiave, but because he is a Greek Catholic, while the rest 
of his countrymen, in his estimation, are worse than pagans. 
The Gferman contends for the supremacy, because he is a 
German, because the government of the !and is German, but 
much more because he is a Roman Catholic, while every tting 
about him is regarded as the rankest heresy. The Magyar, 
though willing to grant equality of privilege to the other sects, 
is indignant at the eomipfions brought into the bosom of the 
Christian Churoli — the church of his affections— by both Greeks 
and Romans. Century after century, while a religious peace 
has been gradually settiing down upon other countries, the 
religions of Hungary, which, in general, are races as well an 
sects, have been nearly as distinct, as hostUe, as irreconcilable, 
aa if they had inhabited as many unfriendly and warlike 
countries. 

The Hungarian religions have, also, become woven into 
the political movements of the several adjacent countries, 
whose races are represented in the mixed population of this 
kingdom. The present governors of Hungary, as has been 
seen, are Roman Catholics. They acknowledge the sovereignty 
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of the Roman pontiff. The Greet Catholics, on the contrary, 
have their own pontiff, whose right of supremacy is not only 
maintained by them, but by the entire Sclavic family, over 
which Russia is now dominant. The Protestants, on tho 
other hand, while they depend, from religious connections, 
upon no foreign people for support, renounce tho juriadiotion 
of all pontiffs, and make the pure word of God the sole 
authority in religion. The sta(« church, in all its ambitious 
projects, has been able to rely upon the help, not only of tho 
Roman bishop, but of hjs Roman commonweajth. The Sclavio 
church, in its opposition to the Roman, has leaned upon the 
arm of the Greek bishop, and, through his agency, as well as 
by the license of a common interest, upon the more powerful 
support of imperial Russia. The Protestant cause, however, 
has had nothing to sustain it but ita own intrinsic truth.* 
Indeed, in then- religious character, they have ever been a 
peaceable, liberal, tolerant people, desiring the reformation 
of their Greek and Roman fellow-oitizeBs, and sufEciently 
zealous in the propagation of their faith, but raising no fierce 
contentions in their country for religion's sate. The wars of 
opinion have been waged, not by their instrumentality or co- 
operation, but in spite of them and generally against them. 
To break them down, or to exterminate them from the country, 
Italy has sent swarms of Jesuits into their communities, armed 
with secret influences, guided by secret counsels, sustained by 
secret but abundant subsidies. With the same foul purposes in 
view, Russia has constantly tampered with the Sclavio tribes, 
sent political and religious emissaries among them, induced 

' Onee, it ia true, tha Protestants of Hungary, -when suffering a 
most cmel persooatiou from the other sects, wiio threatened thoir 
anniliilalion, sought and obtainecf the suoeor of Great Britain. But, 
at all other times, in all their oalamities, thej haye truateii entirely 
to themsolves. It is a singular fact, that, at this day, the Banlt of 
England paja an annual interest on a sum of money funded ty 
Engliahmec for tie benefit of the Hungarian ProteBtants. 
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the priests and bishops to acknowledge the Czar as the head 
of their ecolesiastioal establishment, and turned their hearts 
against all the remaining inhabitants of the country, and par- 
ticularly against the Magyars. In this way, Hungary has 
been made the commou battlefield of Austria, and Rome, and 
Busaa, as well as of all the nations taMng part in their re- 
spective projoclfi. -Three great races, three great religions, 
three irreconcilable and indomitable ambitions, have thus 
divided and distracted the inhabitants, as well as weakened 
the power, of this most unfortunate hut most inter^ting 
country." 

These religious feuds have implicated, not only &.e politics 
of the kingdom, and the political designs of the most powerful 
and unscrupalous of the surrounding nations, but also the 
cause of popiilar education. Bach race, each sect, each politi- 
cal interest, has made the most sti;enuous exertions to sustain 
itself by the agency of schools and colleges. In many other 
countries, in the most enlightened and liberal portions of the 
world, sectarian seminaries have existed; but, in no part of 
Europe, or of America, is there one educational institution, 
which can be compared with the majority of similar establish- 
ments in Hungary. Every school is sectarian. In every one 
of them, not excluding the schools for the miners, some secta^ 
rian theology is forced upon the pupUs. The great national 
univerMties are Catholicj and no Protestant can send his sons 
to be educated in them, nnless at the fatal risk of seeing them 
graduate as apostates to their paternal faith. The colleges of 
the Protestanfs, on the other hand, at Debrecdn, at Papa, at 

' "As political agents andspieaoftlieEuBsian court," says Paget, 
vol. ii. p. 82, "the Wallaoh priests are aai'' *" ^^ ™^'^^ ^^ °^' ^°'^ 
I am fully inolined to beliCTO it; for they regard the ArcliliiBhop of 
Mosooif aa tteir primate, and the emperor of Eussia as the head of 
their church." Nearly all travelers in Hungary apeak of the efforts 
of Kome and Ruasia, npoo the Solavie and German populations, to 
unite them respeotiyely against the dominant race of people. 
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Poson, at Kesmark, at Oedenburg, are forbidden by law to 
the sons of Catbolies. The few seminaries of the Greeks, 
Independent and TJnited, are equally under the ban of the 
other denominations. By this means, the educated men of 
the country aio rendered rank partizans of their respective 
churches. Education, which, in many other parts of the 
world, is a bond of union among the more enlightened and 
powerful portion of the population, here serves as an instru- 
ment of separation. Sectarianism is formed within the hearts 
of the citizens from their earliest childhood. Their toy-books 
teach it to them. Their fest-books engrave it into their souls. 
The authority of (he masters, and all those tender and resist- 
less influences, which are felt at school, so weave it into the 
texture of their being, that it becomes and continues to be an 
inalienable attribute of their personality. 

The same spirit is also carried into soojal life. In city and 
in country, the people are divided into religious cliques, or 
circles, whose members hold intimacies almost esolusively with 
each other. In Pesth, in Pressburg, in all the groat towns, 
and with nearly equal uniformity in the more populous of the 
rural districts, Catholics associate with Catholics, Protestants 
with Protestants, Greeks with Greeks, Jews with Jews. All 
the little but important civiJities of common life run in these 
separate circles. Trade is almost equally esolusive. Not 
only the aged, whoso principles and prejudices are apt to be 
oonfirmed, but the youth, also, are so settled in their habits, 
or governed in their choices, that they seldom transgress this 
established regulation of Hungarian intercourse. The conse- 
quence is, that few friendships are formed, and few alliances 
take pla<!e, between the families of opposite religions. Inter- 
marriages, in (act, have been legally discouraged, and some- 
times positively forbidden, to young men and maidens of 
Catholic parentage. The government can not see, at least 
with satisfaction, the formation of any social connections, 
which would serve to abate the zeal of its adherents. So 
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watchful has it been to preserye the exclusiTenesa of its parti- 
zans, that, whenever any contraband marriage happened to 
oocar, they have refused to give legal sanction to it, thereby 
throwing the quoation of inheritance, where there might be 
property at stake, into a troublesome arid terrifying un- 
certainty; and tie. priests of the state church, always 
obedient to the religious prejudices of their sovereign, because 
they were thus but giving Buooor to their own, have refused 
not only to perfonn the matrimonial service, but to have any 
farther interoourse with the family and friends of the recreant 
party. The children of these mised marriages are, by law, 
divided between the parents, the father having the charge of 
his sons, tlie mother of bor daughters. Thus, this lamentable 
spirit of disunion, of separation, of Lostdlity, begins its unholy 
business with the cradle. Mournful indeed, in every way, is 
the social condition brought about by the religious intolerance 
of the Hungarians. The Magyars are the only people, who, 
consistently and perseveringlj, have opposed the sway of this 
spirit within the limits of their country.' 

Perhaps the most embajrassiug circumstance, connected 
with the religious state of Hungary, is the fact, that, in re- 
spect to their power, the parties are so nearly equal. If either 
of them had a decided preponderance, though there might be 
■ more oppression, there would' he less agita,tion, and, conse- 
quently, less political imbecility The Citholics, though a 
minority of the whole people, are held up by the authority of 
the government; but the numerous dignitines of their church, 
distributed carefully to all the imp itant phcea of the king- 

■■ Themarjiage of M. deBeothy, about thovearlS '^ laaneiimple 
of ilie bigotry and policy of tte government. The bi&liop of the 
diocese refused to officiate on tie oooasion. A Protestant minister 
was employed to perform the service ; and tlie enraged Iridegroom, 
who had been a atanoh Catholic, became one of Iho boldest and moat 
Bnooessful defenders of Hungarian liberty.— Ci^ of the Magyar, 
vol. i. p. 288. 
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dom, would give their communiun a formid >1 fl n w th 
out the heJp of any legal privileges. The t ug f II uig ry 
ja himself the acknowledged head of Oath 1 tj with a hi 
dominiona; but his authority is divided b tw a th ] h j 
of Erlau, of Kaloeza, and of Gran. Und th m th -u 
fourteen diocesan, and sixteen secular, bi h [ B 1 w th 
bi'hf pg the e 'ght n metropolitan and collegiate chapters; 
t h d d nd tj beaefloed and honorarj canons; one 

h lb t Ing a hundred and fifty abbots; and, 

b 1 w th m 11 an merous, ignorant, bigoted, intolerajit, 

usual p th d wh e bread is guaranteed by the fostering 
g u n t wh se vices are always rendered oa the side 
of tyra j d j p on, and whose lives would he a scandal 
to the m t d rad d 1 sses of any enlightened country. 

The lal p d t G ek Church is governed by two bishops, 
who, by th h ra t istio intrigue of the government, have 
been silj t dt th Roman archbishopric of Gran. Under 
the jn d t f th se bishops are two chapters, eleven 
beneflc d 1 1 tlar or hon rary u n an! about one 

thousa I p to Th ugh thus p t un i th u veilance of 
the Stat h h th G eek hierar by pp t th government 
only wh t m re are level 1 agajn t th Protestants; 
but, wh th y h any inter fcs f th wn to serve, 

they ii k to th tural ally and p t t the Russian 

Oaar, f wh h alth and welfare they daily employ a most 
impress d d t upplioation, which is not only publicly 

pronoun ed b t p ly inserted in their book of ritual. The 
priests of this religion, like the. people served by them, are 
the most ignorant, debased, and Buperstitious in the kingdom. 

The United Greeks, on the other hand, who are decidedly 
more numerous than the Independenlfl, are not very warm in 
their attachments either to their German rulers, or to their 
Euasian patron. Eussia, while she bestows her bribes upon 
them with a lavish liberality, does so with desire, rather than 
with expectation. The bond of sympathy between the United 
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Greeks and the RuBsians is their comTnon origin and language; 
but the ecclesiastical influence of this large hody of religionists, 
where it is not itself otherwise inferested, leans toward the 
Austro-Roman government of their nation; and they have 
been willing, for several centuries, to submit to the dictation 
of the Austro-Roman archbishop of Karlowicz, to whom 
Austria has committed the trust of keeping them in subjection. 
It must be evident, therefore, that the Protestant Magyars 
are the only people of Hungary, whose entire intercsta be^ 
and terminate with their country. The Catholii^ belong to 
Rome and Germany. The Greeks, both Independent and 
United, are tJie natural confederates of Russia. Should Hun- 
gary fall, the Catholics have a home, a country, a kindred on its 
western boundary. The Greeks, in the same event, have a 
still larger and perhaps safer refuge just beyond its eastern 
limits. The Jows and Gipsies are as much at home, as much 
at their ease, in one part of the globe, as in another. The 
Magyar alone, of all its population, has no interest, nothing 
he can call his own, nothing to which he would lay a claim, 
but Hungary. All the others derive their being, or receive 
their consequence, or draw their support, from foreign sources. 
To these foreign sources they, consequently, fondly look and 
gratefully pay their allegiance. Tlie Magyar receives nothing, 
owes nothing, pays nothing of the kind, in relation to any 
land but Hungary. The Magyars are Hungary. All the 
rest ace foreigners. These expect aU things from Austria, 
from Rome, from Russia. The Magyars have no dependence 
but God, their country, and tlieir valor. 

Their religion makes them, at tte^ same time, the friends 
of peraonal liberty. It has no hierarchy. Each congrega- 
tion is wholly independent of every otJier. Every one of them 
is a miniature republic, in which each member has his voice, 
his vote, his individual responsibility and importance. Every 
one of them is a sckool for the study and practice of the great 
doctrines of human freedom. Every one of them is a place, 
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where men learn to tiiint, to resolve, to act, not as other men 
may dictate, but aa the pure word of G-od, expounded by reason 
and enforced hy conscieaco, may command thorn. With the 
Magyar, indeed, allegiaaco to God is the first and great com- 
mandment. Tie second is a sincere, perfect, hopeful, un- 
faltering self-reliance. 
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LANGUAGJB AND LITERATUEE OF THE MAGYAKS. 

It has been a questioa among philosopLera, whether a 
language makes its people^ or a people maJcea its language. 
The Greek, for example, not only contained a civilization 
within iteelf, but it had the power to impart that civOizafion 
to any people, who might adopt it. Such, indeed, is tbo 
actual history of the Greek, as it spread from its native seat 
to the many ancient countries, which it successively pervaded. 
It can not be maintained, perhaps, that there was any mean- 
ing, or potentiality, or creative power in the words themselvesj 
but those words, when looked upon by the most barbarous 
tribes, were seen to be the exponents of human thoughts; 
and, therefore, into whatever laud they traveled, they became 
active in stirring up the mind of its population to realize the 
ideas thus represented. In this way, more than by the valor 
of all her armies, did Greece gradually and effectually expand 
the compass of her nationality, till it was rendered almost 



Not only the Greeks, however, but the population of every 
country, convey their national character to their language. 
Their language, in fact, is only the receptacle of that cha- 
racter. It is the common treasury, into which they all pour 
their thought, their feelings, their peculiarities. When thus 
full of the mind of a nation, it reacts directly and powerfully 
upon that nation, forming the mind of each new generation 
as it rises. Their speech becomes, in this manner, the perpe- 
tuator of the people, just as the people are the perpetuators of 
their speech. Let a certain portion of them lose the use of 
their mother tongue, and learn the dialect of another conntry. 
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and ttej will at once be transformed, in heart at least, and 
in reaJity if they can tare their lihoioe, into citizens of that 
country. Let them all he led or forced to abandon their 
tongue, or let their f«ngue be annihilated altogether, and the 
entire nationality, which thoy had before, will be laid off, and 
a new nationality will come to them from their new language. 
Greece, in an early period of her history, happened to com- 
municate her language, by tho means of a few colonies, to the 
western shores of Asia Minor. The result wasj that all that 
portion of the world became, iu every particular, Grecian. 
The inhabitants talked Greek, and read Greek, and transacted 
all their affiira in Greek. To Greece, as their father-land, 
they looked, for their instructors in philosophy, their text- 
hooks in science, their models in the arts, their forms of 
government, their principles of legislation, and for every thing 
which molds the character and creates the condition of a com- 
monwealth. Colonies equally large, and equally enlightened, 
were planted, also, on the plains of Italy and Sicily ■ but there 
wcis site th trwhhfhd 

th p p g ti f th col al 1 gu with th 1 m t 
Th C J. h t th f w h dt th C 

t tl t ilaut d th w t th j,h th i bt 1 

fl wpm t thwt-nEptUthy 

w sub J tly rth wn by th t w t pn f 

t popnl t 

It h 1 tly b th 00 Oti f 11 tn whi h 

h h d y f gi tt t toth Ij t th t 

t si ty m h t m th medi m f p pi 

te ur,e th th 1 w I 1 1 t Sj to 

1 f I h If f^ t th M f feht f t t 

pp th t t ft t g byth diffus f 

thVb Tl idtttbcl fG tBi, fll 

' This topic has been ablj hanilled by Heeren io Jiis Politics of 
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of legislative efforts, made liy successive parliamenfa, against 
the Latin and the IVench, whioh Caesar and the Norman con- 
queror had respectively hrought witli item. Indeed, it was 
for a long period regarded aa a hopeless task, by many English 
statesmen, to combine all parts of the realm nnder a homo- 
geneous government, whatever might be the nature of that 
government, until tie dialects of the Scotah, the Irish and the 
Welsh could be melted down into one common language. 
Their foresight was almost prophetic. Scotland, at this time, 
is divided, not only between the Scotch and Enghsh languages, 
but, as a consequence, between Scotch and English sympathies, 
predilections, and tendencies. In Ireland, too, the same pro- 
ptccy has met with' the same fulfilment. In her northern 
oouaties, the Engliish is spoken almost exclusively by the 
native population; and it is in the north of Ireland, also, that 
the inhabitants look upon themselves, in all respects, as Eng- 
lishmen, while the southern portion of the island, whoro the 
original Celtic stOl prevails among the lower classes, has ever 
been the hot-bed of Irish independence.' 

H^ot only the governments, however, but tho religions of 
mankind, have seen and recognised the stubbornly preserva- 
tive power of language. The Jew, in all ages of the world, 
and in every region, has been able to maintain his mode of 
worship, against all the influences of all the countries where 
ho tas made his habitation. This ho has done by clinging, 
with the tenacity of despair, to that majestic speech in which 
Lis venerable religion lies imbodied. Popery is perpetuated 
in modem Latin. The destruction of this form of the Latin, 
which makes repentance synonymous with penance, and in 
which the thousand other peculiarities of Romanism are in- 



■ If England wishes to Anglicise Irelflnd, let her take Bneh steps 
as will effectually root out the Irish dialect, bj which the clannish 
spirit of the Hibemians has been maintained, nai mill be maintained, 
in spite of all t^o laws of parliament. 
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Bepaiably interwOTCn, would be (he annihilation of that ancient 
ecclesiastical establisnment. Thia object, however, will not 
be achieved without a struggle; for llomc well knows the 
position and importance of her citadel. 

Within tbo limits of the American States we have several 
striking illuBtrations of the great fact now considered. Lou- 
isiana, while speaking tke French, aEd employing it as the 
legal langiiage, even after her cession to oui Union, continued 
to be, for many jears, as muck in sympathy with France, as 
with this country. Her citizens, her science, her philosophy, 
her literary influences, even ker system of jurisprudence, wore 
imported from the land to which her speech allied her. Until 
very recently, tke legislature of this republic enforced tho 
publication of all state papers in tho French, and, so long as 
this practice was maintained, in spite of ita close geographical 
connection and organic incorporation witk the other republics 
of this nation, it was virtually, in every tiing but a general 
recognition of our style of government, a foreign state. No 
sooner, however, did tke English become the authorized lan- 
guage, than the French influences were discarded; and tho 
old Civil Law, which it had brougkt from the motker country 
in tke codes and pandects of Justinian, and wkich had been 
tke established common law till that moment, was abated. 
So true it is, here as everywhere, that the laws and language 
of a people come and go together; wkile it is the next thing f o 
an impossibility to destroy a nationality, without first duftroy- 
iug that organized system of social intercourse of which tke 
nationality is the life-receiving, as woll as life-giving, spirit. 

It cannot be tkought wonderful, therefore, that tke language 
of every country has been folt and acknowledged as a political 
question with those making use of it. Every people, as they 
cherish ikeir own identity, must pertinaciously adhere to that, 
which, more than every thing else, maintains tke identity of 
their nation. They will not only ckoose to tkink, to feel, to 
speakj in tke dialect endeared to them from the days of child- 
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Lood, but to read the enactments of their legislators and the 
produotioBS of their writers in that dialect. The words and 
accents so familiar to himself, every parent delights to hear 
his children reproduce, and every citizen resolves to have them 
perpetuated in the schools of his native land, and in the inter- 
course of social life. No reward can bribe, no power can com- 
pel him to relinquish hie vernaeular tongue, and to see another 
one replace it. He will war against eyery suoli design at 
home, and against every effort to contribute to it from abroad, 
with that force that springs from a universal instinct. His 
reason, too, will atjr up his patriotism against it. To defend 
Lis language, and thereby his nationality, he will submit to 
any sacrifice, and impose upon himself any amount of haaard. 

Without denying the possibility, however, of one nation's 
■.massing over from their own to another language, the facility 
of its so doing, nevertheless, is identical with the facility with 
which it can pass from its own to another nationality. That 
this passage can be made is not a matter of speculation, but a 
fact of history. Yet, between »ationalities widely differunt, 
and still more where they are exactly opposite, the attempt to 
make it will he dif&cnlt. Two republics, though characterized 
by different languages, may, by a great and mutual effort, run 
into each other, and so amalgamate; and either of them, by 
a much harder struggle at self-sacrifice, may pos'tibly put off 
its personal characteristics, and put on those of its associate 
or rival. For a republic, however, to pass into a monarchy, 
or for a monarchy to become a despotism, is a feat inexpressi- 
bly more laborious and impracticable; while the tjanaition of 
a despotism into a republic, or of a republic into a despotism, 
has ever been the work of force, and is attended by the terrible 
concomitanta of war and blood. 

In the same manner, the languages in which these nationalities 
are imbodied, are equally various in their individuality, their 
stubborn self-existence, their ability to resist aggression's, some 
falling under a few hostile strokes, others defying every coiu- 
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bination of influeneea and of powers. It may be laid down 
as a general law, that those ha¥c the greatest vitality, which 
are the most developed, precisely as a man is less easily de- 
stroyed tiian a little child. They, on the other hand, are the 
most developed, which the people speaJiing them are the most 
free to ise. The language, in other words, of a free people, 
has not only greater capacity, compass and perfection than 
that of a nation, whose month is half-closed with fear, but 
also a much greater tenacity of lifo. A race of men, who, 
under all circumstances, can utter exactly what they think, 
will think the more. Their more numerous thoughts will 
give existence to a more numerous vocabulary of words. The 
language of such a race is, therefore, constantly diawicg into 
itself the elements of strength. With every such language 
the time may oome, when, like the Eeman, it will have the 
power to conquer those, by whom the population originally 
employing it have been conquered. 

In making a reference of these general statements to the 
topic particularly under consideration, it must bo remembered, 
that the Magyar is the speech of a free people, who have never 
been otherwise thin free, and who, from their constitutional 
ardor, would be expected to pour, without restraint, all the 
rich and spontaneous productions of their fi^e hearts mto 
then social conversation This expectation, it is said by 
tho«e best acquimted with Hungaiian, is entirely fulfilled; 
but a slight inspection cf the language will be enough, so far 
as the I reseat puci OSes require, to lustify this opinion 

The Magyars, originally of onentil extraction, have dwelt 
so long m El rope, that their language is neither eastern nor 
western exclusively It is bcth and it shiws the marks of 
its twofold parentage in its structure.^ Like the Hebrew, 

' " La langne Magyare," say Cheuohard and Muntz, in their ei- 
oellent geography, "n'a de rapport, en Europe, qu'aveo celle des 
Finlaiidajs, qui sout proliablemetii, ainsi que les domiuateurs de la 
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and it" ecgnate dialect", there li a jire^iilmg tendency fo 
tiiiite the smaller wonb, with us Lilled partirles, is jieflses 
and suffixes ti the largei ones, and there la, ilso, a great 
scaacity of ab&tract terms We a,re told by an Ameiwan his 
torian, thit, when the first missionanes to the Indians wished 
to translat* the Christian doxology into the natiye tongues, 
they found it impossible to come neaici to the original than 
to say — "our Father, ftti Son, and (/wir Holy Ghost — 
becanso of the wint of words for fither, son and spint to 
which the reUtive particles wcie not oiganically afiised ' 
This perfectly Lllu"tra(es whit i^ to he understood of the 
charactenstio iu"t espressed The difficulty here encoun- 
tered, boweTcr, would not be met with in the Hungarian, 
because, though bom m the ei&t, it has had a long European 
education Njr, indeed, is any of the Semitic tongues as 
straitened, m respect to abstract words, as that jf oui un- 
kttorcd HuioD", while the Magjai baa not <nly a cleaa title 
t) some reldtiOEsbip with the great family nt European Ian 
guages, but, m the ijuintity of ito ab^-traet words, is nearly 
equal to some of them, which have long been accounti,d copious 
and polished 

The Hungarian is rich in mfle&tion", ilmost eyerj i elation 
existing between words, or things, being easily and peifectly 
espiessed by modifiiations of the words themselves As, m 
Latin, capvt means a head, but capitis, of a heiul, so, in this 
language, ii sigmfles tchicA, and liL, to iBhuh, and, m a 
similar wij, nearly the entire vocabulary submits to the same 
ohangt,s for the same purfoses In some words, particularly 
in the fionouns, these changes are very maiked, my and 
majmii, tor cximple, our and /, coming from the sime lOot, 

HoDgnu duTiyiit Mcng le — Uc veisal GaogiaiLj Fan" 16J0 
1 1 f 2 8 Ihe fa t was 
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which ia nothing but tlie letter m. In other words, there is 
no inflection whatever, the particle fa, for instance, heing either 
j/oif, or ihou, or thy, as the sentence may require, though the 
correlate of onr word thine is ti-ed, which is only another form 
for te. The word man is ember; and the dative case is embm-- 
hus, which signifies to a man. The remaining oases are treated 
in the same manner. 

The Greek and German have long heen celebrated for their 
great facility in the composition and resolution of their words; 
but neither of them surpasses, nor eTen equals, in this quality, 
the Hungarian. It would almost seem to be, not a verbal, 
but a syllabic language, whose syllables are capable of aa in- 
finite varietj of temporary unions, according to the innumera- 
ble requirements of thought, which, when these demands are 
met, arc again distributed, like a case of type, to be used again 
in other combinations as endless as the workings of the mind.* 
With all this flexibility, however, it is singular that many 
relative words, which, it would be supposed in a language so 
accommodating, could bo cut into almost any size and shape, 
have no abstract forms on which the relatives are based. The 
Hungarian, for example, has a vast number of modifications 
of the root-word assoire, woman, embracing all the relations in 
which the term, or the being, oan possibly be placed; but the 
simple word, wife, witiont qualification or connection, can 
never drop from Hungarian lips. The Magyar can speat of 
his own wife, by using the v/otA felesigem, -my wife; and, by 
eertwn easy changes upon the word, he oan mate it represent 
the wife of any person he may choose; but, to set aside all 

' "In oonsequence of thia joming together of worda," aajs Paget, 
"t!ie Ilungaciana can oonstract n whole sentence in a single word; 
and the following is often given as an illustration — not thai such & 
word wohM be used in oonversation, hut as u proof of how far it 
niaj be carried : Ha meg ko-pmye-ge-sit-te-Unrmt-ieh-het-n&lek. Tliis 
dgniSes, in English—' If I could deprive you of jour clothes !' "~ 
Hungary and TranxylKania, vol. ii, p. 277. Am. Ed. 
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idea of persons, with whom a wife may be connoctod, and to 
as a beiDg hj herself, and yet as a wife, is a 
; that he cannot do. But there is a more singular trait 
in the Hungarian than this. All those languages, which, like 
the Greek and German, make the gender of a great number 
of their words depend, not upon the objects they represent, 
but upon their respective terminations, have been long laughed 
at or admired for the marvellous confusion they produce in 
the natural division of tho sexes. In Greek, a man is mascu- 
line, while a Uttk man is neuter. The German commits the 
still greater absurdity of making the wife neuter. But the 
greatest absurdity of all is in the Hungarian, in which the 
word is neither masculine, feminine, nor neuter. Tho language 
takes no account whatever of the sexes 

The readiest and simplest way, ne\erthelesb, to get at least 
a general conception of a strange language, is to inspect the 
style and structure of some passage in it, which, in hfe own, 
is familiar to the student. It is fir thia le^son that the Lord's 
Prayer, rather than any other passage, should be adopted aa 
the key to be commonly used for this purpose by comparative 
philologists. That Prayer,, with a subJinear English trans- 
lation, as near as it is possible, perhaps, to render an oriental 
into a western language, is as follows : 



My At-yank ki vagi a ii 
Our Father which art iu 


lennyeobcu ; 
heaven; 


saenfeltesaek meg a te seved; 
hallo wedness be to thy name; 


jaeijaen^l 
come thou 


a fe orszaged; legjen meg a to 
to thy kingdom; let be to thy 


akeratod 
will 


mint niennybcn ugi itt 
as in heaven so in 


e-faeldenis; 
the earth; 


ami mindennapi keuyerunket 
and day -by-day our-bread 


ad-meg ; 
give; 
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1 oLai inlc azoknak a 


kik mi ellensunk 


for^ ve all [things] to which we ourselves 


vetunk, es ne vigj 


minket a kifertehci; 


return foigiveness; and not lead 


US to temptation; 


szabadiea (meg) minket 


a gonosztiii ; 


deliver (be) us 


from evil; 


raert ti ed az orazag, as 


1 hatolom, es a 


fir thine is kingdom^ is 


1 power, added to 


diesafeg, mmd-aeraekke. Amen. 




glrry, all-forever. Amen. 





The European, or JaphetJo, relatJOEBhip of the Hungarian 
will be guf&ciently evident, by a comparison of the following 
twelve words, taken from this Magyar Pater-Noster, with their 
correlates ia the Latin, German, Ercnct, Spanish and English 
languages, though the collation might bo carried to any extent : 



Hung, Latin. German. 


Freneh. 


Spanish. 


English 


My Mens Mein 


Hon 


Mi 


My 


Mi Meus fliein 


Men 


Mi 


My 


Ki Qail , 

Kik Qui/ to in Europe 


Que 
^Que 


Que 
Que 




Meg Machinor Machen 






Make [be] 


Ad-megBo. with ad Do. with ad 




Ho. with io 


Neved Nomen Name 


Nom 


Nombre 


Name 


Legyen Licet Lassen 


Laisser 


Lioito 


Let 


A A An 


I 


k 


At 


Te Tu r>u 


Te 


Tu 


Thou 


Ne Non Nicbt 


Ne 


No 


Not 


Az Est Ist 


Est 


Es 


Is 


It ia evident, therefore, that n 


lore than 


. one quartojs at least, 


of the words of the Hungarian 


Pater-Noater are European.^ 



* Mr. Sandqr Toli^tz, a native Hungarian, now a resident of Cin- 
nuati, true to the pvide of character so natural to (ie Magyar, 
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Ita affinity to the oriental, or Semitio, languages is naturally 
more remote, and leas easily diaoovereii, just as tlie character- 
istics of the child are apt to lose tliemselTes in the more com- 
plicated hahits of the man. This is particularly true of tlie 
vocahulary of the language, while its organic laws have been 
less liable to change. There are many striking analogies, 
nevcrthuless, between the words of the Hungarian and the 
Hebrew, with occasional resemblances to the words of other 
eastern tongues. The Mag)'ar l-alap, for ezample, which 
means a hat, forcibly reminds the scholar of the Hebrew 
Muli, which signifies any thing woven, or jilaifed, or braided, 
as we know the hats of the Hungai-ian peasantry, as well as 
the hats of the common people of the whole of southern 
Europe, have been from the earliest times. The word noji, 
which is our swn, also makes one think of the Hebrew nctph, 
the term for highi. The Hungarian child/t-, Uar, recals the 
Hebrew kilah, an old root with the sense of beating, pulsatiiiij, 
and hence flashittg. The word for V}ater, vm, whoso Euro- 
pean relative is found in the German wasser, and whose Asiatic 
connection is plainly manifest in the Arabian wadi, belongs 
to that interesting class of words, found in the dialects of all 

kindlj furniahes Ijooks and advice to every oae who is carious 
cnougli about liis mother tongue to aeli liis assistance,- but will not 
let bimself out as a teacher of it, while he depends for hia livelihood 
upon the business of Ms profession. I feel bound, therefore, to in- 
form my reiwier, that I am greatly indebted lo tiat gentleman for 
th J littl th 1 1 li h bl t a^q ■ of his beautiful and 
hlgg LL ryM«T MT kSti is a natural linguist, 
Hht iltnsly Eprn Asia, in Africa, and in 
Am H pliwthfl yH nan, Latin, Oorman and 

It I d h m kn wl d^ f tl A bie and Coptic, having 

p t qoit p d Egyit I f oi m ths he learned to speak 
tl E gl h If t y w i make the best practical 

ase of the misfortunes of unhappy Hungary, we should employ her 
gifted sons, who have fled to us for shelter, as tenchevs of laiiguige 
in ouc schools, colleges, aud universities. 
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known countries, whioli demonstrate at once the unity of all 
systems of iiuman speech, and of all the scattered tribes of 
men that employ them.' 

The sound of the language, when pronounced as it should 
be, is clear, soft, musical, and yet grand. It a,hounds in 
vowels; nor is the tone of tlio consoaanto as harsh as in most 
European languages. The letter s, for example, which renders 
all tie Gothic dialects so disagreeable, in a large proportion 
of their words, in Hungarian is reduced to a firmly enunciated 
X, or a moderate sA. The name of the great hero of Hungary, 
for instance, wliich, ia America, is wrongly called KdssaOi, 
with the aecent on the first syllable, with both the. sibilants 
hisaingly brought out, and with the rough h at the termina- 
tion of the word, in the lips of the educated Magyar becomes 
Kozzhiot, in which every letter is both soft and sweet. At 
the beginning of a word the Hungarian generally repudiates the 
doubling of a consonant; and if, in any word, two consonants 
do come together, as in ^enteliessuk, they are nearly always 
such as require a soft enunciation. Often, as in the adopted 



' The Hungarian Pater-N t I h p fioially Ci 

the Pater-Nosters of ten t 1 g g —the Sjriac, Arabic, 
Persic, Coptio, Abysaiuian M 1 y Z etaran, Siamese, Ben- 
galee, Malabaraji, — which w th m y th 3, are now before me. 
In apite of a very imperfee q mt with the laws of oompara- 
tiye philology, and of a still m mp t t knowledge of most of 
these oriental tongues, as w U n b 1 te ignorance of aome of 
them, I have been able, by dint of some interest and porseveranoe, 
to malie out a general parallel in tteir grammatical struoture, and 
an occasional resemblanoe in their Tooabularies. The common 
notion, maintained by recent writers, and particularly by Fojor, that 
the Hungarian hoars no analogy to any known language but the 
Finnisli, I trust is shown in the test to be jneorreot; but It might 
be much moi"e largely and elaborately demonstrated to be false, by 
a collation of the tongues above enumerated, were it consistent witli 
the general object of this chapter to espond upon the discussion of 
so erudite a subject. 
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word iskola, from tke Litin scJtola, <t stort supenmmerary 
vowel is employed, aa in the Greek and Hebrew, to make the 
pronunciation easy and euphonic In thia way the Turkish 
kral becomes hiraly. The aunple Towela are seven in num- 
ber — a e i o u ii — whioh, to form the prolonged vowel 
sounds, are modified by an acient — d 6 i dh 4 U — by which it 
Is indicated that the sounda are lengthened. The addition of 
this accent not only affecla the pronunci ition of all words, and 
modifies the sense of many, but of some of them makes a 
complete revolution. The woid Tear means arm, and haa ita 
analogy in the Greek x«p, which aignifles the hand; but kar 
with the accent, ledrr, means injury, which is entirely another 
word. In the same manner, keeek is round, and kerik is a 
wheel, while k4rek is the verb to beg. It is thia power and 
importance of the accent, more than its grammatical structure, 
or even the very troublesome composition and combination of 
ita words, ihat renders the Hungarian so difficult of acqui- 
sition. There are accents enough in Hebrew; but a scholar 
can read that language without any dependence on them. In 
several of the oriental languages, they are convenient, but not 
essential. In the Sanscrit, it is known, they have this Hun- 
garian privilege of making radical alterations in the scnso of 
words; and, to illustrate their occasional power in Greek, the 
wit of Demosthenes may be cited, who, wishing to mate the 
Athenian multitude call his opponent a hireling, and render 
them vociferous in their condemnation, asked them, at the top 
of hia voice, if the man were not a fua$a-ios. They, to correct 
Lis pronunciation, aa he expected, cried out from every part 
of the assembly, fimflutof, mistholds; upon whioh the wily 
orator, turning full upon hia apparently convicted and shud- 
dering victim, but now with the proper accent, esdaimed with 
prodigious emphasis — " Did I not tell thee, sir, that thou art 
a misthoids ?" — a hireling !' 

' It may ba neeeesarj to observe tliat the wort! fiirfii-ot, which the 
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Ih 1 nf. g f th M JIT n leecl is among tho richest 
(I m t b t ful but tit tu far from being equal 
t t Thmqltyhw J. not spring from any 

w t f a t ty at p se in the Hungarian 

n nd hut f m th f f uniistames. There waa 

ly a p pi n th p t so unfortunate. At 

th I g nn D f th 1 nth cent y ]uat as thoy completed 
th ttl m nt f th unt y nd nquered a peace with 

u und ntnth nranf king Stephen to the 
(, th h f th almtt n n t nlj to the priests of Bome; 

h 1 1 th E man 1 ntoi ^ In th urt and camp of the 
m na h nd a n tur 1 n, jn 'n the legislative 

hamb rs f th n t n th n w t ng at aeqnited the 

J y It n p d 1 wnw d t th masses of the 
p pi In a h 1 1 m n t nly tl 1 w f the land, hut 
th b E f th t wn nd th t n of the popu- 

1 w lull hdanl dnnltn Thus intro- 

d d nto th nt y ts f t n wa eoured by the erection 

f h 1 n whi h th f rnxt ngu entirely displaced the 
n t E f th d tl f Steph n numerous monastic and 

p I I mina w aidpnH|,yad'nth 
th t nth nt y a n 1 m t tut n f th ult t n f 
th 1 beral art w 11 a. f th 1 gy nd ju p ud n w 

t bli h d at "S p n In th y ar 18b7 L th F t 
f nd d a n w un ty at F fkirch n wh h n 13h8 
w fllwdlyiht fb 1 Matth as C nu tabliah d 
a third at I'reMburg. In the sixteenth ntu y a th 
almost numborle^ schools, great and small f ih Hung n 
Protestants; and, in the seventeenth, th J t b It th se 
of Tymau, Presshm-g, Kaschau and Kl b Th n 

stitution of Tyrnau subsequently became ty wh h 

Atlieniaiis suppoaeil Demosthenes to be using, taiglit have been ooq- 
founded by many with /tMxm, which maiie bad grammar »a well as 
& bad raaaning. 
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on the espulsioa of the Jesuits in 1784, was transferred to 
Pesth. The Dumber of minor colleges, with one or two facnlfies, 
brought into existence during the seyenteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, indicates a general and powerful ambition in the 
cause of learning; and the academies of Pressburg, of 
Kawhau, of Eaab, of Grosawardein, and of Agram are still 
popular It IS lamentable, however, that, in all the institu- 
tions liere enumerated, the Latin entirely displaced the lan- 
guage of the country. 

The aeoes^on of the French princes, in the year 1307, 
began anew era in relation to the literature of the Magyars. 
In the court of the king, and in the army, the French lan- 
guage was at once spoken. From these sources it spread over 
all the nation. The schools, it is true, still maintained the 
supremacy of the Latin, not only in their own halls, but in 
the various departments of human learning. The books of the 
country, on almost every topic requiring erudition, were still 
written in it. The French, indeed, rapidly became the lan- 
guage of fashionable life. The Hungarian, however, yet 
slumbered in the low dwellings of the common people; and it 
is worthy of remark, that these princes of the house of Anjou, 
with all their natural admiration of the Frenoh, never made 
the first attempt to suppress the vernacular speech of their 
Magyar subjects. Several of them, on the contrary, studied, 
mastered, and employed it. 

On the field of Mohaca, in the year 1626, the French period 
came to a sudden and final termination. It was followed by 
the ascendancy of the Germans, who, on the elevation of 
Ferdinand the First to the throne of Hungary, spread their 
language and literature over the whole kingdom. The French, 
it is true, remained ; but it remained only among the more 
genteel classes of society, who still kept up their French 
sympathies and breeding through the instrumentality of 
books. They sent their sons to the great university of Paris, 
which, in those days, was more than what Oxford, or Cam- 
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brilge, nr GriJttingcn ia in oius In tho f resence of the king, 
however, the Oerman wa^ ilwiya 'ipoten The officera of the 
army, aUs, ■nhu were gpneriUy the enuntrymen jf the mnn 
arth, earned the dulect of the coiiit to the delibeiaf ion's of 
the eainp Greiraani, always and everywhere a worltmg and 
trafficking people, rushed into the cities and towns of Hun 
giry, and toon made their hn,raage a necessity, even to the 
natives in business and m trade In the sixteenth century, 
the introduction of the reformed religion, whuh, from bi,!ie\ a 
to Wittenburg, was found either in Ldtin or m Germanj 
g-we 1 new impulse to this lingual re'; olution la the so von 
teenth century the revolution was complete 

Thus, the Hungarian haa been three times overwhelmed hy 
the influs of foreign languages; and, at all times, it has been 
surrounded hy the Sclavic, which is spoken by three-fifths 
of tho population of the country. The force with which it 
has repelled these aggressions, the obstinacy of its adhesion to 
itself, are a proof of great vital energy. No similar example 
has been recorded. In England, the Celtic, the Latin, the 
AnglO'Sason, and the Norman have given way to each other in 
succession, until, at this day, the English is almost the only 
language. In Spain, the original BasquOj and, in central 
Italy, the Tuscan, were so entirely subverted by the Eoman, 
that there is scarcely a word now exta,nt of either. lu the 
north of Europe, tho French and German have nearly 
smothered the Dutch, the Danish, and all the Scandinavian 
dialects. Similar facts exist in all parts of Europe, as well 
as in Asia, in Africa, and in our owe contin t In H iry 
however, the language of a single race, wh h co 1 1 t 
minority of the people, has held ita ground n p t f 11 p 
position. Tho opposition, too, has been m g n 1 m 
frequently repeated, and more determined, th n h } 

raised against any other language. Yet, th t 
ous, as obstinate, as fresh for the battles of ^elf^^efence, as ever. 

The literature of the Hungarians, nevertheless, it must be 
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confessed, is not so flattering. There has been native talent 
enough, certainly, to have produced any amount of books in 
every department of human learning; but, from causes ope- 
rating alike in all oountrios, tlie Magyar authors have too 
generally been compelled to send out their works in a dead, 
or in a foreign, language. Had they not done so, at certain 
periods in their Eational history, their productions would 
never hava been read. If not read, they certainly would not 
have been sold or bought; and it may be safely presumed, 
that authorship in Hungary is not so easy and natural a busi- 
ness, as to have lived without support. The historians of 
Hungary have given to the reading public long lists of works, 
published since the art of pr nt ng was mtioduood nto th r 
country in 1473 chiefly a Lat n and German as the Ic dmg 
productions of the r press but not only are the majority of 
them the works of fore gners residing m the r lajid but a 
great propor.fion of them are de&fifnte of any gene 1 oelel ity 
in the literary worll ^ 

The Lutheran E f r at n whle t heliel to ] il the 



• In liiatory and t eol ateral s enoes tiey t 'e ^is the f Hum ng 
names: Bonfinius GaWt Banzanii Uramu Brutus Ta rinns 
LaBzky, Wemer, Laz u 111 nua Sommer &a leinan Typoti a and 
Ena, all of wliom, I think, eieepting Lasiij, were foreignars. 
Amone their nitiTe authors, on the same suhjeots, may be recloned 
Jo, Tliurotaius, Tubero, Flaoius, Broderieus, Zermegb, Listliivia, 
VbrantiuB, Porjacs, Olahus, Sambucus, Schesans, Zamosius, lat- 
vansi, Petrus de B6wa, PanQmiuB, Inebofema, Hadaai, Erolich, 
Ratkai, Tohannes aud Wolfgangus, Counts Bethleu, Lueius, Toppclti- 
nus, Hanei and Szautivanyi. 

In medicme, and its cognate studies, oeour moat frequantlj the 
names of Clusiua, Ejamer, Perliciy, MoUer, Jeasenius, Torkoa, 
Molmar, Mitterpaoher, Filler, Koleaeii, Weazprenyi, Naygar, Paria- 
popai, Benkil, Poda, Born, Hedwig, Lumicaer, Kietfubele, Gvoaslnger, 
J. B. Horvath, Domin, Pauhl, and lohraud. 

In the philoaophioal and mathematioal sciences may be set down 
the names of Petrus tie Daeia, Peurbaoh, Dudith, Bosoovieh, Szenti- 
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GeiTnaa language among the Huiigariana, did still more to 
call out the native Magyar. Tlie papal party, not being 
acquainted with the language of the people, were compelled 
to write almost entirely in Latin; but the Hungarian re- 
formers, taking advantage of this ignorance, addressed their 
arguments and appeals to the populace in their cherished 
vernacular. The result was, that a new life was breathed into 
it. Discussions, letters, books appeared in it, one after ano- 
ther, in rapid succession. The Bible was frequently translated 
into it. The religious struggle soon became patriotic. The 
papal party, seeing the power of the vernacular in the great eon- 
test, rose with one Toiee with the determination to suppress it. 
The nation rose with equal unanimity to defend it. All man- 
ner of works, historical, literary, and religious, poured from 
the Hungarian press, and fiUed the dwellings of the native 
population. Reading became a sort of duty; and every Mag- 
yar, who could write a book in his mother tongue, was sure 
to find any extent of patronage. This, in a word, was the 
dawning period of native literature in Hungary.'" 

ranyi, Eerenji, Segner, Hell, Mak6, J. B. Horvath, Pap Pogarasi, 
Handerla, Mikovinyi, Rausoli, and Roigonji. 

In poetry and eloquence the Hungarian student sees oftenest tlie 
names of Janus Pannonius, Johannes Vit^z, Bariholeniew Pannonlus, 
Jakob aud Stepan Piso, Zalkan, Olahus, Franoiaous Huujndi, Szent- 
gjBrgyi, Bekenji, Seheaaus, Lang, Werner, Unoius, Samljucns, T&ry, 
Kaasai, Filitiky, Dobnec, Bajtai, Ziminji, Szerdahely, Somsioh, 
Kieolaus R6iai, Desoffy and Karlooazky. 

" Neit to the reli^oua produodons of tliis period, which are too 
nnmeroua to be mentioned, orations, historifls, oodea of law, pHlo- 
logical worts, as well aa popular aonga and even epics, are the most 
abundant. Among the orators, wlic appeared between 1558 and 
1783, tie following are the most noted- Goal (1558), Juhao (1563), 
Daridia (1569), Knlczor (1574), Bornemisza (1675), Telegdi (1577), 
Deoai (1582), Earolyi (1584), Pasman (ICOJ), Koeskemeti (1615), 
ZTonarica (1628), Kopcsanyi (1680). Kaldi (1630), Margitai (1652), 
and Alvincszy (1738). The principal Mb toriana weie Siekely (1-559), 
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The efforts of the papal party, however, to suppress the 
language and literature of the Hungarians, were at length 
almost victorious. The Magyar press was more and more 
shackled. Magyar productions nearly ceased to flow from it. 
The Latin was revived again. A Latin era followed; and, 
what is worthy of distinot ohservation, it was tetweca 1702 

TemeSTuri (1569), Heltai (1572), Petho (I6G0), Borlha (1664), and 
tisinjai (J692). The Latin code, itritteii hj the hand of Stephen, 
was translated into the HongariaJi by Elasius Verea (1661), Kaspar 
Heltai (1571), and Okolisozanyi (164S). In philology are inolnded 
&« Pesti Nomenclatnra (1588), Ordosi's Grammar (1S89), Calpin's 
Leiieon with Hungarian notes (1587), the dictionary of Kov^oi 
(1G90), Molnai'a Grrammar (1610), the grammars of Geler Katona, 
Kaipkea KomSromi, Pcresilenji, and Koresdi, and tlie dictionary of 
P^riipapai with Tzeozi'a principles of Hungarian orthography. Dn- 
numbercd ballads feD from the pens of Tmveli (1510), Kakony (1519), 
Valliai (1672), Tzer^nyi, Szegedi, lllyfalTi, Szetary, Faszkas, (1577), 
Balassa, Hlosval, Gosarrrai, Veres, Eoiedi, Siollosi (1580), and 
Tzakoranji (1692). Epics were produced by Count Nicolas Zrini, 
(1652), Ladislaus Listhi (1653), Christoph Pasko (1668), and Coant 
Stephen Kohary (1699). The intellectnal efforts of the iiot«d Stephen 
GyiJngjosi (1664-1734), as wall as the lyrto attempts of Elmai, Ba- 
lassa .and Beniosky, belong to this vigorous era. Of the Beseral 
translations of the Seripturca into Hungarian, the following are the 
best known, to European scholars: EomjaU (1688), Peathi (1586), 
Erdosi (1541), Heltai (1546), Siekely (1548), Juhaci (1565), Felegy- 
h&zi (1586), Earolyi (1590), Molnar (1608), Ealdi (1626), an asso- 
ciation of reformed theologians (1661), Kiipkea Eomiiromi (1685), 
and Totfalnsi (1685). Many of these translations, though made in 
Hungary, were printed in foreign cities, among which Casse!, 
Utrecht, Nnremlierg, and Briegmayhe menfJonod. It is impossible, 
ote, and it would be foreign to the object of the text, to enter 
ny criticisms of this list of works, whioh I have oompreased to 
asest form; but a bare inspection of it will be enough to im> 
press the reader with the vitality and energy of the Hungarian Ian- 
guage, when onoerouaed to action, in spite of its having been so 
long overwhelmed by the languages of Gui-many, of Franco, and of 
imperial and papal Rome. 
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and 1780, after all these great deeds of the Magyar mind to 
disenthral itself, that the Latin reached its greatest purity and 
power in Hungary." 

This Latin period terminated at the accession of Joseph the 
Second to the Hungarian throne. That monarch, falling in 
with the Catholics, did every thing in his power to give the 
G-erman the ascendancy in polilieal and common life, though 
the Latin was still allowed to linger in the schools. Again 
the nation stood up against this attempt. Its patriotic feel- 
ings were completely roused. It resolved, with an energy 
truly Hungarian, that its own language, instead of heing 
crowded down to a third or fourth-rate place, from that mo- 
ment should hold the first. The resolution was, at the be- 
ginning, merely political, being confined to the National As- 
semhly and the county meetings. It soon heoame national 
and universal. In 1781, the noted and talented Matthias 
Edth established the first Hungarian journal at the city of 
Presshurg, which, though weak and feeble at the first, grew 
at length to great popularity and power. Ihiring the agita- 
tions of the French Eevohtion, from the rise of Eolajid to 
the fall of Napoleon, this and other Magyar newspapers kept 
the Hungarian puMio well informed of the real state of Eu- 
rope, while the Austrian journals, according to their character, 
mistified and misled their Germau readers. The successes of 



*' The works of Hidi, Hevenesi, Kzwittinger, Kbjj, Tarnozy, Bel, 
PrileBikji Huszty, Siegdi, Deoerioina, Stilting, Bajtoi, Timon, Pe- 
t«rfsi, Kaprind, EoUnr, Lod, Thuroozy, Sohmitt, Bod, Siaeifcy, 
Scliier, Severini, Benoiur, Proy, Comidaa, Cetto, Gaiioliy, Novak, 
SnJagi, Katona, Eerctelieh, Paioia, 'Wagner, SchSnwisner, Kova- 
oMoh, Wespremi, and Hovanyi are regarded ae the great ornamactg 
of this Augustan age of Bimgarion Latin. The Magyars, however, 
were not entirely idla. The close reader of the literary history of 
this era will learn the names of Franz Faludi, Earozai, Lorenz Orczy, 
George Besaenyi, Baroozi, Teleki, and of Daniel sni Paul Anyos, 
who Btili adhered, with no triSiug reputation, to tiieir native language. 
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the French armies in Austria so shattered its imperial strength, 
that, with all its suhsequent hoastings, it has never sLnee had 
the power of domineering over its subject provinces and king- 
doms, as it had had for nearly all time before, Hungary had 
the sagacity to see her day Vi ithout haihor ng, however 
the remotest intentions of "^epantion oi reirlt she igain le 
newed hei resolution to notect heisalf Ilei nati nality ex 
i&ted in her knguage This fhe plajuly perctived, and, in 
1S20, she hegan to pass laws tending toward it-^ complete 
emancipation It was ordered, that all the icta ot the At 
semhly, all the proceedings jf the couits, and ill Ihe goicm 
mental bus ness of the countiy, &honld be published and 
transacted m the vernacular Piizes weie also offered for 
ii->twe literary woi Is of merit, d,nd, by the -iame authority 
the Hungaiiaa wis taught m lU the stho If, from the lowest 
to the highe&t Lectuiers weie alao sent out, to traverse the 
ciuntj-j, to awaken an inttrest in the subject, and to dtliver 
addreoaes on the langnige m all tho acidemies and colleges 
Literary penodn-al", of no small pretentions, sjiang up m 
every quarter A Hungamn theafie was oppnod at Buda, 
and inother at Pesth, foi the purpose of peifpcting the pro- 
nunciation of fhi, mother tongue, and of teaching it to the 
higher ckssei, who, in the universitiea and in then residence 
at court, had almost fmgotten it ^ 

The poeti:,, an I paiticuliilj the dramatit, department of tht 
latijnal htaratme his had so mii-h to do m developing the 
talenta and the taste cf Hungaiy that it deseiVLS the most 

'To th 3 pen 1 helo t certi a. nttrav wli eh d Ij a th may 
ifpear in a simple enumeiati n stouli legnt f u s 
reader, who may wish, iiereafter to make somu fa tl a qua aton 
liith the language of this newly-opened and itit est ng nat n Oq 
grammatical and pMblogical sutyects, he may inqu e f tl e wo ka 
of Izaho, RoJnU, Beregsiasii, Gjarmalii, Aranka H Id B uko 
Kawai, Pethe, Sientpali, Bojtbi, Versogi, Virag, Eevai, MartoD, and 
Stephen Horvfttli. 
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iiiarked attention. The oldest poet of tlio Magyars, so far as 
tiicre is any record, was Demetrius Tszanadi, wlrn sang the 
conquest of Hungary. *" Ho was followed by Stephen Sze- 
kelyi, Nagy Batzoy, Temeavori, Bogoti, Valkai, and Ilosvai, 
who wrote the glorious chronicles of their country in inglorious 
rhymes. Valentine L. B. Balassa is looked upon at home as 
the Hungarian Pindar. Erdosi endeavored, hut without much 
success, to introduce the hesamctcr into his language. His 
suhjeets, if there had been no other obstacle, would have de- 
feated him; for they consisted chiefly of foolish attempts, at 
the end of each book of the New Testament, which he had 
just translated, to ^ve a poetical aamraary of ita contents. 
The seventeenth century was quite prolific in poetical compo- 
sition. The works of Simon Petsi and of Petrus Benifaky 
continue to he read. Stephen Gyongyosi, who filled up the 
entire space between 1620 and 1704 with his life and labors, 
did much to enrich his native language, though his style is 
stiff, unnatural, and diffuse. George Tranowski, who wrote 
sacred songs, which were partly original and partly translated 
from the German, is reverenced as the Luther of Hungarian 
verse. Ladislaus Listhi was an epic poet belon^ng to this 
period. He treated the defeat of Mobacz, at the same time 
that the famous Nicolas Zrini celebrated the deeds of his more 
famous ancestor, the defeoder of Szigeth. The most of these 
poets manifested a crude tast« in the 'choice of topics. The 
English Armstrong has been ridiculed for treating the Art of 
Health in verse; but George de Vizaia Baracz, a Hungarian 
poet, had preceded the Englishman in his folly, and greatly 
surpassed Lira in ill success. His theme was the vascular 
system of the human body; aud his poem sets forth the 
wonders of the secretory and excretory vessels very much as 
a madcap of a medical professor would teach thoin to Ms 
class. At an earlier date, Oroszeghyi had tried his skill ia 

" He flourished about 1527. 
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rhyming the utility of cultivating the fir-tree; and, with an 
cfjual stupidity, Onadi had made the elements of aiithmetio 
dance, or holjMe, in didactic verse. 

The eighteenth century was ushered in by the songs of 
Count Stephen KoBary, a lyric poet of some eminenoe, who 
was succeeded hy Floiinda, in whose works the geography 
Bnd history of the modern empires and nations are combined. 
Count John Lazar, known as the Daoian Janns, and Samuel 
Hniskovita, a sacred poet, attained no small distinction, among 
their countrymen, before 1748. About the same time, the 
popular effusions of Guorge Vevestoi and of Benjamin Sziinzi, 
who were the Burns and the Bercnger of the Magyars, seized 
upon the patriotic spirit of the people and carried the nation 
in a sort of triumph. 

The French school of Hungarian poetry was founded by 
George Bessenji, whose career began in 1740 and closed in 
1811, and to whom his native land owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude. In 1778 he established the Hungarian Spectator, in 
which he stated and defended his peculiar views with great 
eloquence. His command of language was the wonder of his 
generation. He not only made for himself an undying repu- 
tation, as a polite scholar, but fixed his opinions as laws of 
taste to a great proportion of his countrymen. 

The classical school may be traced to a very early period; 
but its power was fii-st felt in the works of Szilagyi, and of 
Saontiobis, two recent but successful imitators of the style of 
Horace. The social humor of the great Eoman is said to have 
been remarkably well mimicked by the latter of these writers, 
while his sentimental manner was most conspicuous in the 
productions of the thoughtful and melancholy Paul voa 
Anyos. Tho very learned John Baptista Molmav, and the 
didactic poet, Kalmar, were in the eighteenth century the 
ornaments of this school. They were followed by Alexander 
Baroezy and Nicolas Kevw, who, in their classical tendencitra 
pursued the beaten path of the Germans and the French. 
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Gatriel Dayka, the AEaereon rf Hungaiy, took the erotio 
odes of Horace as hw models Tlie school wis continuecl by 
QideonEadaj, andhy the epigiamtmst Benedict Virag, whose 
works were much reid and quoted at the hogmnmg of the 
present century, while Fiinz Vcteeghi, the latt of the clas- 
sical Hungarian poets, died but ■» few years igo 

After the French and the ciasiic, ihe compoaife -iihool of 
Magyar poetry arose It hegan with Fianz Kiimzj a natiTe 
writer of oonaiderahle originality and talent, though not very 
deep. He is oelehrated for his skill in versifioatioa. He wrote 
iu the lyrio and the epigrammatic style. He followed neither 
the Frencli nor the olaasio teste exclusively, but whatever 
seemed to him best snited to the topic he had in hand; and 
generally, indeed, the influence of all the reigning modes was 
at once exhibited in his songs. His principal supporters and 
successors were Michael Vitez Esokonai, a popular song-writer, 
Andrew Fay, the humorous ^bulist, Paul Szmere, the de- 
lightful singer, Daniel Berzsenyi, a most talented and glowing 
writer of high lyric poetry, and Alexander S. Kisfaludy, who, 
as a composer of ballads, is regarded by the Hungatiana as 
their Thomas Moore. Kisfaludy, like Walter Scott, had ac- 
quired a universal popularity in his native country before his 
real name was known. His amorous songs, collected under 
the anonym of Himsys, are yet sung by the peasantry, as well 
as by the nobles, all over Hungary. Taken together, they 
constitute a sort of ballad epic, in whioh he sings his unsuc- 
cessful love to a certain Lisa, who listens to the soft petitions 
of another, and thus drives the poet to the wars. The soldier- 
bard, however, lives to see his Lisa agwn, after he had passed 
through many a bloody battle ; she, conquered at last by the 
singular perseverance of his devotion, gives Lira her hand and 
heart; and, the moment they are joined in happy wedlock, 
the lyre of the lover becomes more sonorous than ever, and 
rings with a melody, a variety, a power of expression, which 
it had never known before. The husband becomes more sober. 
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He studies the legends of his country, and lends ttem the 
charm of Ha rich verse ; and the olose of his eventful life is 
devoted to anotlier lyrical epic, the " Gyula Szerelme," of ten 
cantos, which, with ug, may have something like a countcrpait 
in the Canterbury Tales. 

The genuine Hungarian school took its origin, perhaps, 
from the works of Daniel Berzenyi, in which is to be fonnd a 
tone of decided patriotism, of profound nationality, wMoh 
spurns at every thing foreign, not only in the thoughts, scenes 
and sentiments, hut even in the choice of woids He was 
snoceeded and emulated by Andreas Horvath, the auth r of a 
liidaclio poem in texameter— " the Reoolleetions of Zirez ' — 
which, however, is greatly surpassed by his epic entitled 
"Arpad." Tlie cotemporaries of Horvath, anl pjet* of the 
same style, were'Aloys Saentmikloasy, and Utibnel Dobientei, 
two graceful lyric hai-ds, one of whim, the latter, has acquired 
a European reputation. The fabulist, Michael Vitkovics, it- 
tained to popularity by making the animala, birds, teptiles and 
insects of Hungary employ the words of wisdom while he 
seemed to forget that such men as ^sop ind La Fontaine hid 
ever had existence. After the deith of Vitkovies, m IftS'^, 
such a host of patriotic poets sprang up in Hungary, the 
greater part of whom are even now just ripening into man- 
hood, that it will be impossible to name them all. Among 
the most eminent is Gnadanyi, who, in comic narrative, is 
surpassed onlyhy Alesander Kis&ludy. Karl Kisfaludy, the 
publisher and editor of the "Almanac of the Mnses," is a 
young writer of decided promise, A young poet of the name 
of Kolcsey, of real genius, has recently made himself known 
as the introducer of the romance-ballad into Hungary. To 
these must be added the sonnet-writer, Bartay, the high lyrist, 
Bwaa, A disciple of the German Gbtbe, Szenvey, a philo- 
sophical poet after the style of Wordsworth and of Schiller, 
and Michael VSriismarty, a very successful miscellaneous 
■writer, whoso "Foti-Dal" has become one of the natiou!*! 
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ballads, and may be heard from every hill-top and valley. 
Next to Voroamarty, G«rgoly Ezuozor is the greatest epic poet 
of the nation; and his mimerous worksj among which are his 
"Battle of Augsburghj" bis "Diet of Arad," hia "Arpad," 
Lis "Defeat of the Cumanes," his "Siege of Erlau," and his 
" Magio Yalley," are at this time the pride and boast of every 
patriolio Magyar. The most popular lyric poet, of the pre- 
sent day, is Sandor Petiifi, whose several ballads, the "Pearls 
of Love," "Cypress Leaves," and "Starless Nights," re- 
mind the American reader of our own Longfellow, though 
the Hungarian is scarcely a rival to the author of the 
" Voices." 

Though the Hungarians have raised np no Shakspoai^, no 
Corneille, no Ea,oine, to impart a world-wide celebrity to their 
drama, thej can mention some names, whose plays would do 
no dishonor, perbapsj to the royal theatres of Loadou and 
of Paris. Mimics were known in Hungary at a very early 
period. The oldest national dramatic poem is tbo " Melchior 
Balassa," by Paul Karadi, of the year 1569, which was fol- 
lowed by the Olytemnestra of Bornemisza, a close iniitatioa 
of Sophocles' Electra. In the year 1692, the Emperor Leo- 
pold gave to a oitiaen of Klausenbarg the privilege of per- 
forming Eielo-dramas at the sessions of the National Assembly, 
in the camp, and at all festivals and fairs, with the proviso, 
however, that they were first to be submitted to a censorship 
A work of this character is atill extant, undei the title of 
Comieo Tiagedi'i, which treats of the contest between good 
aud bid pnnoiples Aaothei, bearing the title ot a "Tia- 
gedy of the Dispute between Jupitei and PLito," written by 
Ij-eoige Eelvmczi, is yet read, though seldnm peiformed, m 
HwDgtry. 

In the eighteenth century this original drama sank inti. 
oblivion, and a new eia aiose, which wa's not only ushered in 
but supported by the Jciuits Plays were written foi the 
colleges and schooh, and they were performed bj the pupils 
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and professors for the amusement of the public at tho oxami- 
Dations, as similar trifles are occasionally exhibited, in our own 
country, at the present time. Though moral in their tendency, 
as works of genius they had no character, and they deserve no 
praise. Many of them, however, are still extant; and the 
names of their authors are preserved. 

In 1790, tho first licensed Hungarian dramatic troupe was 
organized; and, in 1792, another received the royal sanction 
in Transylvania. Just prior to the recent revolution, in addi- 
tion to the great national theatre at Pesth, thero were not less 
than twenty companies, perhaps as many as twenty-five, stroll- 
ing through the country and dragging the car of Thespis from 
one village to another. By the Magyars, they were regarded 
with great satisfaction, and welcomed oven by the most reli- 
gions, because, whatever else they may have done, they were 
contributing powerfully to a resuscitation of tho native lan- 
guage. It was at Buda, that the first building was erected 
expressly for the accommodation of a Hungarian theatrical 
company; and, in 1834, in spite of the neglect of the Na- 
tional Assembly and the opposition of the imperial court, the 
second was reared at Pesth by the enthusiastic patriotism of 
the people. In 1839, when visited by an English traveler, 
this structure was lighted with gas, well furnished with etage- 
scenery, and occupied by a most suecessful and artistic troupe, 
of which La Sohodel, the Lind of Hungary, was the acknow- 
ledged queen.'* The pieces acted are chiefly the proiluctiorts 
of their native writers, among the earlier of whom tho names 
of Simai, 80s, Szentjobi, Endrody and Dugonicz arc tho most 
conspionous, Tho drama of the present day, if not rivaling 
that of England, of France, or of Germany, has certainly 

" This traveler, Miss Pardoe, speaks of Soliodel as "tho yery 
incarnation, of soul;"— and says, in hec loftj admiration, that the 
canlairke " poura out her voiee as if hj inspiration." And it must 
be reinemberad that the writer was aoonetomed to visit tiie best 
theatres in the world. — dli/ of the Magyar, vol; ii. p. 143, 
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been creditably sustained by the works of Bcssonyi, Alex- 
ander and Karl Kisfalizdy, Yoriianiaj-tyj and several others 
of almost equal reputation. The greatest tragic writer of 
modem times, among the Hungarians, was Ezaio, who died 
in 1847, and whom his countrymen compare with Shakspeare; 
and his cotemporary, Esato, who, at the last accounts, was yet 
surviving, is the author of the finest comedies in the language. 
In his " Tiger and the Hyena," PelSfi, it is thought bj oritics, 
has passed over from the pure dramatic style to a sort of ro- 
mance; and Eiitvbs, who has written some plays, is regarded 
as the living link hetween the fiction of the stage and the fic- 
tion of the olosef 

The Sir Walter Seott of Hungary, however, is the much- 
read, much-admired, and justly-celebrated Nicolaus Josika, to 
whom even his GEerman critics award the very highest talent. 
His skill in teohnieal composition is univei-saliy applauded. 
He makes his characters speak, not his language, but their 
own peculiar dialect. From the shepherd to the prince, he 
seems to nnderatand, not simply the passions and principles 
of every clan and class of his numerous countrymen, but ex- 
actly the words which every one of them would use on every 
euppoaable occasion. His lancy is equal to his knowledge ; 
and he works up his materials in a most efi'ective manner. 
His predecessors in the same department — Kourgi, Dugonicz, 
Ouadaayi, Kuthy and Kovacz — have been entirely eclipsed by 
him ; and Joseph Eiitvbs, who, in his " Village Notary," has 
finely painted the life of a small officer, as well as Ignaz Nagy, 
wh "^ f H uga y has d y j y d h n 

hang ab ha and hab s f lie J n 

h a & bill d W nDJhnnG gTh 

d G BbiiamU sKn nSon 

t p e 848 Th art a th H n^ n Dr ma 11 j 

traoalated bj that elegant aoholar, Professor William Wells of Cin- 
cinnati, to wiiose paper, on a kindred subject, in flie Feb. No. of the 
Ladies' Repository for 1851, I am also eomewliat indebted. 
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compared with thoir great rival. Josika is a name to be re- 
membered. 

In almost every other country, ballads and romances havo 
been the earliest o£ their literary efforts; butj in Hungary, 
though songs are ancient, novel-writing is the vei-y latest form, 
which has been assumed by the literature of the nation. Late 
as it is, however, it has risen rapidly to the first place in 
quality, quantity and iraportaace. Novels are now more raad 
in Hungary than all other styles of writing. In 1S38, there 
were two hundred and twenty-one works, from the paper- 
covered pamphlet to the fiiU-biund volume, published in the 
native language, of which eighty-five were works of taste and 

It must not be imagined by the reader, who has had interest 
enough in this aew and untrodden field of literature to work 
his way through the wilderness of names and dates, which, to 
be just to Hungary, it was neeessary at least to point out to 
him, that the land of the Magyar, in spite of what has been 
hitherto said of it, is a land of the highest literary cnltivation. 
It has produced names and works enough, it is true, to give it 
a marked position among the most enlightened countries ; but 
there is only here and there an individual, out of the untold 
number of its writers, whose performances have had sufficient 
power to break the barriers of the nation and its language, 
and thus pass into general notoriety. Of the first dass of 
authors, such as Milton, and Shatspeare, and Addison, Hun- 
gai7 has as yet produced not even one. Of the second class, 
in which our Drjden, and Pope, and Johnson, and Irving, and 
Bryant may be found, she has produced a few. Of the third, 
which, in every country, embraces the mass of its respectable 
writers, she has produced many of deserved renown. Between 
this very honorable class, who deal in books, and the very 
lowest, who get their names into the lists of authorship for 



" City of the Miigyar, vol. iii. p. 32. 
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having published a pampUot, a play, a poem, an essay, a ser- 
mon, or a speech, she has produced a eouutless multitude, 
who, when talien in tho aggregate, show well for the literary 
spirit of the nation. 

It is not the authorship of Hungary, however, that gives 
her the highest claim to regard as an associate in the repuhlic 
of letters. It is rather that she has aoc[nired a taste for this 
profession and an ambition for this fellowship. If she does 
not now produce the first class of books, she has reached the 
point next below this lofty elevation. She reads thom. The 
works of Gfothe and Johnson, of Comeille and Oamoens, of 
Burns and Byron, of Schiller and Shakspeare, are as much 
known in Pressburg, and as oorreetly criticised, as in London, 
Leipsio, or Lisbon. At Pesth there is a grand Casino, or 
roadiiig-room, supplied with all the great quarterlies, maga- 
zines and newspapers of modern Europe; and on the bights 
of Buda, where the soldiery of Trajan were onoe mustered, 
the speeches of Cass and Canning, of Webster and Wilher- 
foroe, have been and are yet as commonly d 



Decidedly the most promising trait, 
literary character of the Hungarians, is the one which consti- 
tutes the salient and closing topic of this chapter. It has 
come to see its own political importance. The great writers, 
in poetry and in prose, in philosophy and in science, in history 
and in belles-letti'es, now fully understand, that the existence 
of the nation is only a part of the existence of its literature 
and language. They clearly perceive, that, should their lan- 
guage ever go out of use, the Magyars would instantly become 
Germans. We shall hereafter witness the connection of this 
feeling with the revolutionary history of the kingdom. One 
thing we can easily appreciate at this moment. We can be- 
hold the wonderful vitality of a language, which, in the very 
midst of a maelstrom of other languages, and repeatedly over- 
whelmed by successive waves and floods of them, has been 
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able to hnlJ on to life, and recently to put forth tlia mani- 
festations of unabated activity and ptrengtt. As the nation, 
also, is now unanimnusly determined to preserve and per- 
petuate the language, so, if this detenai nation is successful, 
the language will infallibly preserve and perpetuate the 
nation. 
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THE HUSeAEIAN CONSTITUTION. 

The Hungarians, while living in tlieir north-eastern home 
among the tribes of the Caucasus, axe described by their na- 
tJYe historians as a gentle, temperate, pastoral people, giving 
offence to no one, and tailing it only after suffioieat provoca- 
tion.' Before their emigration from that country, however, 
they were compelled to become more warlike by the frequent 
attacks made upon them by the natives ; and, in their subse- 
quent wanderings toward the west, and particularly by their 
frequent encounters with the Alaui and other fierce nations of 
the European forests, they progrcssod so rapidly in their mili- 
tary education, that, on thoir entrance into Hungary, they 
were regarded by the inhabitants, as well as by the QreekSj 
as the most martial and savage of barbarians. 

The Grreek emperor, Leo the Wise, has given a very graphic 
sketch of their appearance, manners, and spirit at that period. 
"The Hungarians," gays the imperial historian, "are from 
their childhood horsemen. They do not like to walk. On 
their shoulders they carry long lances and spears— in thoir 
hands the bow ; and they can use these weapons very skilfully. 
Their breasts, and the breasts of their horses, are protected by 
a breastplate of iron or of skins. Accustomed t<) fight with 
the arrow and the bow, they do not willingly come into close 
contact, but make battle from a distance. They attend care- 
fully to every thing about them, but keep their own intentions 
very secret. They place numei-ous watches before their camp. 



' GeBohiohte der Ungarn, by M. Horvatli, Teatli, I80O, Part First 
.0. ii. S 4, p. 14. 
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one quite separate from another, on wlict account it is difG,- 
cult to suiprise them. In hattle, they divide tieir army into 
small companies, each containing ahout a thousand men, to 
■which they give positions not for distant from each other. 
They have also a reserve corps, with which, if it is not brought 
into action, they lay snares for the enemy, or give needful 
succor to the yielding or thinned hattalions. Their baggage 
they leave a mile or two on one side of the array, ander the 
protection of a small detachment. It is a principal care not 
to extend their lines too muct in breadth. Their single bat- 
talions are consequently deep, their front straight and dense. 
Their snares are laid by spreading the two wings of the army, 
and encircling the enemy, or by feigned retreats and quick 
returns. If the enemy flees, they pursue him as long as their 
horses can keep tip the pursuit, or until they have annihilated 
their antagonist. Afterwards, they seek the booty. If the 
flying enemy retreats into a fortress, they watch for the suc- 
cors to be sent him, and compel him either to surrender or 
capitulate."" 

When not in war, the Hungarians spent their time in fish- 
ing, in hunting, and in pasturing cattle. With agiiculture 
they had no acquaintance; aad they knew only enough of 
mechanical trades to make their weapons and theii clothing. 
When the pasturing grounds at any place were run over, they 
abandoned them for fresh localities, taking with them their 
tents, their herds, and all their property.^ 

So true were the ancient Magyars to the spirit of civil 
liberty, that, jnst as they were about to enter upon the subju- 
gation of their new country, they called a general assembly 
of the people, discussed the political wants of the nation, and 
laid down the foundation of a free and popular constitution. 

* Tact, cap. ii., Leo Sap. 

' Horvatk ennmeratea smiths, sword-makers, shoemakars, and 
manufooturerB of towB. Part First, sec. ii. 3 ^. 
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temporary Oberbauj , ot okit, , o wh m b a e c n g ve no 
new powers as aa officer of tbe government, biit whose duty 
it waa merely to preside in tbe assembly wbile in session. 
The coovention of the woiwodee waa not, in tie usual sense, 
a legialatiYO body foi it could make no laws or regulations 
bindmg upon tbe liyisions which affected their pnv ate busi 
noas Each division bad its own munii, J al institution , anl 
each woiw lo when s ttmg in council with bis ej^uala, repie 
sented tbe predetcrnuned wishes of hi"* constituents A ma- 
jority of sufliagos howevei m the asaemlly of tbe duke^, 
alwiys give direction to the fedei<il operat ons of tbe n t on 
whioh embriced eveiy cji eslion in which all the d Tisiona weie 
equally inti-rested. 

This repubKoan mode of government, to which tbe Magyars 
seem to have been Btrouglj attached from the very beginning 
of their history, with all its high value to a people sufficiently 
civilized to enjoy it, noedel m fh «e warliLe and baibarous 
times, a central power a> ye that of a mere chairmta of a 
chief assembly, and abi.\e tbe a thoiity of a molem pr si- 
dent, to give it promptne s anl nergy of id on Necessity, 

• The Greek historiographers, as well aa the Hungarian Thuroozy, 
make Arpad the first leader ; hut Fessler, Horvath, and all the re- 
jnaming Magyar historians give this distinction to Lebcd. 
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which haa been the creator and finisher of all constitutions, 
soon taugkt the Iliiiigarians, that, unless some such central 
force was added to their popular confederation, their hoped 
success in the great undertaking of the nation, of searching 
out and suhduiug a new fatherland, in the face of vigilant and 
powerful enemieB, would be impoasible. Accordingly, just 
prior to their great irruption into Hungary, in a special con- 
yentiou of the woiwodes, Snd in the presence of the whole 
people, the deficiency was. supplied by the election of a per- 
petual and hereditary Oberhaupt, or first duke, with whom 
the electors made a covenant in the most sacred and solemn 
manner. Each woiwode opened a vein in one of his arms. 
The blood thus shed, caught in a convenient vessel, was drank 
by the contracting parties. The ballots were then thrown, 
probably into the same Teasel, for the new officer. The lot 
fel! on Almos, one of their own number, whose bravery in 
battle, whose sagacity as a counseler, and whose virtues as a. 
man, had marked him out as the one most fit for the enviable 
position. "From this day," said the woiwodes to Almos, 
"we elect you our head-chief and commander; and, wherever 
your fortunes lead you, we will follow."* 

"While the authority of the newly-elected ofScer was yet re- 
cent, and before it could become forgetful of the source from 
which, it tad arisen, the woiwodes took care to mark out dis- 
tinctly tie principal features of this reformed constitution of 
the Hungarian nation. In another convention of their num- 
ber, with their Oberhaupt before them, they agreed upon and 
ratified the following stipulations : 1. That, from that day, the 
Oberhaupt should forever be eleeteij from the family of Almos. 
2. That, whatever should be acquired ia their military expe- 
ditions, should be divided among the woiwodes, as the repre- 
sentatives of their respective divisions, according to their 
merits. 3, That the woiwodes, who had voluntarily elected 

' Ilorvatli, Geschiohte tier Ungarn, Part First, see. i. p. 8. 
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Almos their Oberhaupt and commander w 11 M th d 
Bcendanta nf tke woiwodes, stould nev h Ittd d ly 

Almos, or by his auccussors, from the un 1 f th n 
mander, nor fromthe gtivernmentof thefeth 1 nd 4 Th t 
should any of the woiwodes, or theii des ii 1 nt b k th s 
covenant with the commander-in-chief, o w d 1 am nf, 
the woiwodus, his Hood should be shed th hi d f th 
coyenanting parties was then shed, while i t fj n th n t n I 
compact. 5. That, on the other hand, sh uld th \ nd nfa 
of any of the Oberhaupts, or commanders-in-chief, or the de- 
scendants of any of the existing leadere (StammhcLupter) of 
the triles, break this mutual pledge, the curso of outlawry 
should at once seize them; the curse should never be removed 
from such criminals, but rest on them eternally; and, of course, 
they were not only to be degraded from their ofSces, but ex- 
cluded from, the commonwealth by an act of irrevocable ban- 
ishment." 

Under this modification of the original constitution of the 
country, there would seem to have been at least four classes, 
or estates, recognised by law. The Oberhaupt, or oommauder, 
the woiwodes, the officers under the woiwodes, who were the 
leaders of the tribes, and the common soldiery, are expressly 
mentioned It is probable, also, from what appears to be in 
evitable to a nation passing trom one country to another, that 
the soldiers by uc meaaa constituted the whole, if they did a 
majority, of the migrating horle, but that, led onwird ind 
defended by the warriors of the tribot, the groat mass of the 
population, fcr vaiious disabilities nrt prepirel to fight, per 
toimed what othei services they could, ind wcie glid enough 
to be iiknowledged as the useful, though somewhat servile, 
kindred ot then armed and victoiious brethren While m 
the iCt of omigratun, this portion ot the people would feel 
themselves auflicieutly oompen'.ated for an\ thing they coull 

•Hoivath CesohiUtederUngaia P»rt Tirst =et p 8 
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do, by receiving their necessary food, olotliing, and protection. 
They would not claim, any right of giving directions, or mak- 
ing rules and regulations, or performing any of the functions 
of government, or of legislation. By the force of their cir- 
cumstances, without any thought on their part, and without 
any design on the part of their superiorSj they would naturally 
acknowledge themselves to be simply peasants, or countrymen, 
who claim none of the rights of sovereignty, becaiwe they can 
do nothing of consequence for the sovereign. 

The National Assembly would, therefore, he divided into 
two hranohes, though, in the transaction of business, they 
might mjet together. The commander-in-chief, and the woi- 
wodes by whom he waa elected, would make one diyiMon. 
The leaders of the tribes, who were also officers of the army, 
and who were undoubtedly chosen by their military subordi- 
nates, would constituto the other The inferior but more nu- 
merous branch com ng more diretfly from the body of the 
people, would naturallj be regarded as the popular portion of 
the Assembly, while the kinj, ind his constituents would be 
looked upon as the iiistocratii, 

Arpad, the succc^'ior and the son of Almos, was the Joshua 
of the wander ng Magyirs He led them into their country. 
For five years he fought the natives ind, at last, conquered 
them. He divided the land am ng hi? followers. But he 
had no sooner taken posscision of the sibjugated region, than 
ho saw the impos'i bility of mamtam ng the supremacy of hia 
race, without making ridicJ improvements in the coaatitution 
of tho nation. Consequently callmj, m all the armies, which 
had been carrying the tnrroi of the Hungarian name to the 
confines of Eurof he made a grind assembly of all the heads 
of the tribes on the Puatza Szeren, a beautiful plain near the 
banks of the Theisa, and, after a oonsultatJoa of thirty-four 
days, gave to his people tho third revision of the great charter 
of their liberties and institutions. Only one ancient author 
has spoken definitely of the results of this long deliberation ; 
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4ud he is not known hy Dame, though his extant productions 
are familiar to modem historiana under the signature of the 
"aaonjmous" or "secret writer." He expressly deolaies, 
that, in the assemhiy here mentioned, " the rights and duties 
of the people, as well as, the relations existing between them, 
the nobility and the prince, were more accurately set forth 
thaa they had been ; that judges were appointed ; and that 
the execution of the laws, and penalties for infracting them, 
were eatahlished."' 

Though this account is extremely hrief, it is long enough to 
convince the nitive histoiians of the country, that the division 
if the whole teiritcry then coniiueied, as WlII as the entue 
system of municipal self government were at this time pai 
tioularlj secured to the Hungaiian nation It wis the special 
cite of Arpad, ahi, in the distribution of the hnd-*, to ram 
up a clasa of seiTants capable of defenlmg hiin and his suo- 
cesacrs against the heads cf the trihe'i, and against the woi- 
wodes, who, not f jr^etting how the commander in chief cime 
by his great authority, had always conducted them-iclves ti 
wtrd him with too much independence, ind sometimes with 
insolence Without directly breaking any one of the fi\e 
•stipulations cf the national compact, he efiectually iedu:,ed 
the importance of these pnnc^s, bj giving pnncely possessions 
to the most worthy and f uthful of the people, who, not hoping 
to rival his influence, but looking to him for protection against 
the heads of the tribes and the woiwodes themselves, by whom 
the people were more directly governed, would have no interest 
opposite to his power and grandeur. AU the castles of the 
country, with the extensive circumjacent regions belonging to 
them, Arpad took into his own hands, as the rightful property 
of the commander, whose doty it was to defend his subjects 
against domestic and foreign enemies. These numerous and 
valuable state domains he could not expect to hold in his own 

' Horialli, Gcselitchte der Ungnvn, Pavt First, sec, ii, J 3, p. 12. 
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person; nor could he deny the justice of the claim set up hy 
the woiwodes and leaders, that, aa the castles were seized hy 
him as military fortresses, the possession if not the property 
of them was rightfully due to themselves, as his representa- 
tives in peace, and his adjutants and officers in warj but he 
was caieM under what title he gave them the occnpancy and 
management of such vast estates. He acknowledged them 
only as his agents, subsequently called comltes mstn, em- 
powered to hold these national properties in his name, but 
claimed for himself the prerogative to change his representa- 
tives at pleasure, whenever he should find a change necessary 
to the public good. Thus, without saying so, he made all the 
castles of the country really hia own property, and the pro- 
perty of his descendants, by which his and their authority was 
secured and established for all time to come. 

If the castles were to be the points d'apui of the Hun- 
garian system of defence; if the officers holding them were 
to be regarded, in a period of war, as the military representa- 
tives of the reigning commander, the soldiers ought to be 
settled near at hand, that they might be ready when an emer- 
gency should arise. Such was the order of the great Arpad ; 
hut, not satisfied with the existing establishment, which he had 
received from his father Almos, he instituted another army, 
by granting lands to those of his subjects, who were willing 
to become soldiers. This new army, which received its being 
and consequence from him, as well as the means of their indi- 
vidual subsistence in times of peace, though not set off into a 
separate corps, was ready to consider itself, nevertheless, not 
only as the defenders of their country, but as the special sup- 
porters of their prince. 

This artful commander raised up another class of personal 
friends, whose descendants would be equally friendly to his 
dynasty, by giving lands to such worthy foreigners as had been 
found in the country at the conquest, and hy offering similar 
grants to all others, of free and gentle birth, who might wish 
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to leave their respective liomes and become 1 
tliis way, he enriched his fatherland hy the introduction of 
many tlionsands of the most enterprising citizens of the sur- 
rounding countries, at the same time that he added great 
strength and perpetuity to his own position. 

Arpad, however, was as just and humane, as he was politic 
and ambitious. While engaged in subduing the mountains 
and the plains of Hungary, the majority of its population, it 
is true, had opposed him; they had fought hundreds of the 
bloodiest of battles to break his progress ; they had protracted 
the sti'uggle to a five years' war, and exorcised a ferocious dis- 
position towards the advancing Hungarians. A portion of the 
inhabitants, however, had made no resistance. To these, who, 
by the undiscriminating victors, wore all known as Sclavos, he 
awarded personal freedom and their former properties and 
possessions. Such of them as had been magnates, were to 
be magnates still, whether they were really Sclaves, Goths, 
Scythians, or Eomans. !None, indeed, were reduced to servi- 
tude, but sueh as had actually fought against him, together 
with such persons of his own army as had been convicted of 
treason to his authority.' 

Such, however, was the extent of tho conquered country, 
compared with the number of those among whom it was thus 
distributed, that each recipient obtained a much larger grant 
than he could himself occupy. Nor, in fact, did he need to 
cultivate his own grounds; for, by the very side of him, 
though below him, there was a numerous class of his country- 
men, who, as explained before, offered no claims to the terri- 
tory into wHeh they had been conducted. The laud-owners, 
therefore, had only to cut up their respective tracts into con- 



' When fie Hungarians entered the conntrj they fonnd BerWom 
in general praotioe, the serfs being, probably, Ibe Eubjeoted inhatit- 
ants of the suoeesaiTe conquests. FeBslcr's "Die GesoMchte der 
[Ing*™, Erster Band, see. 323. 
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tralization of power waa demanded, anlesa tie government 
stoTild go back to tliat unlimited democracy, whioh, from 
actual necessity, liad been willingly relinquislied to hia an- 
cestor, Almoa. Suoi a demoeracy, in a country tlie majority 
of whose population were ignorant and quito baih-woua pea^ 
sants, would have been certain ruin to e^ery thing beariHj; the 
name of government; and if a monarchy was to exist it all, 
or meet the condition of such a heterogeneous and unculti- 
Yated people, it must haye power enough to cimmand the re- 
spect and obedience of all classes. When it is conaideied, 
also, that the era of this reviaal of the Hungaiiin con'.titutjon 
was the same as that in which a feudal tyranny was establ 'Jied 
in Great Britain, the reader will be prepared to respect, rather 
than criticise, the chai-ter of Magyar nationality, of which it 
is not difficult to give the leading propositions : 

1. The throne of Hungry waa seemed forever to the family 
of Arpad. The king was to be the head of that portion of the 
Christian church which had been, or should be, established 
within his dominions. He was to possess the power of veto- 
ing every enactment of the National Assembly, or Diet, with- 
out the designation of hia reasons. He was to be capable of 
d 1 ing w t p E 1 1 1 gra t 1 t f of 

n b I fy I wh t p p ty f II by ni cati t tho 
ttewlbfe fe tbyhmf Ipen he 

n ht 1 1 1 b th p ts f th y 1 )- mty 

^ Th 1 li 1 y t m w y mpl Th k by 

t f h ffi w t b 1 m J 1 th feh t the 
tlmTh wtb pilbydhlisn. 

T -t h m th Im t t f J t w 11 to 

P t his t th ty wh he eouldnjt be present, 

he created a new officer, unknown to the constitution of Arpad, 
called by the Latin name of Paktino, because lie waa to be 
the first minister of the palace. Tho Palatine was to accom- 
pany the monarch, in all his judicial expeditions, to give him 
sueh aid as might be needful; and when the king should be 
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otLorwiee employed, or aiok, or too infirm for active life, his 
pkee on the tench was to be supplied by the presence of his 
chief servant. The kingdom, however, miglit bo iacreasa in 
magnitude and population, and the business of this depart- 
ment might be so greatly multiplied in consequence of this 
growth, that the Palatine himself would not be sufficient for 
the demands of speedy and eqiial justice. An assistant judge, 
recognised by the Gferman hiatoriaas of the country under the 
name of Ilofrichier, but more familiai'Iy known to the Magyar 
lawyers by the Latin title oi o im unm v j eg was the e 
fore, appointed for each gr nd subd v s on of tl e L ngdom 
called a county. For all triv al ca ses an ng witkn a co nty 
which were beneath the di^^n ty of the h gher j dges or too 
numerous for their personal ttent on two nf r or ma^ t ates 
entitled judicea reyalea, were created The co e of j peal 
was always from the lower to the ne t h 4,he c t 1 11 a 
cause had reached the ears of maj fi beyonlwhoe p en e 
tribunal it was impossible to go The royal decree wis h al 

3. The ]?JationaI Assembly o Diet o ^ nally o mpo e 1 of 
all the woiwodes, leaders and office s of the n t on was now 
to consist of the nobility, of wh h there were three o le i 
The first rank had been eon e ed by the g ateful and p ous 
king, upon the ministers of the new religion who as mis 
Bioaaries from Rome, had endured inoi edible bjadships in then 
glorious work of converting a country of pagans to the gospel. 
Next to tlie clergy were the descendants of the woiwodes, 
leaders and officers of the tribes— Volksbaupter and Stamm- 
haupfer— who are known in the decrees of Stephen, as well as 
in the modern nomenclature of the law-books, as senwres 
dommi, whose nobility descended to them with their blood.s 
The third order, called nobiles servientes regales, included all 
other freemen, who were to exercise the right of suffrage. 

■ In Huagftrian Latin fhey ace styUdjohhoff'jonea regh. Geschiclila 
der Ungam, Fart Second, o. i. aeo. i. p. 34, 
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The practice of eleoting delegates to the a^embly, however, 
was at that time naknown. All the noblemen, of every rank, 
could elaini their place, when the nation met for the purposes 
of legislation; bat it wiis not the custom, nevertheless, in 
that early day, to hold so general a convention of legislators, 
Wherever the monarch, or the Palatine, happened to make 
any stay, in the course of their official progresses, it was their 
habit to call together as many of the members of these three 
estates, as lived within a convenient distance, and lay before 
them such questions as might have arisen in their respective 
neighborhoods. This mode of legislation, though extremely 
inartificial, was quite equal to the wants of a simple, upright, 
and unsophisticated people; and, under a wise and good king 
like Stephen, it was as likely as any other to result in judicious 
arrangements, as no decision of the Assembly could become a 
law without the sanction of the monarch. 

4. To perpetuate the existence and powers of the nobility, 
the new constitution protected their persons, by express sta- 
tute, against all arbitrary arrests, though such arrests might be 
issued by the crown itself. In Prance, at a much later period, 
a royal hltre de cachet could put under custody, for a given 
time, the highest nobleman of the kingdom, without caiTying 
upon its face the reasons of the act. In England, the personal 
liberty of the citizen was not secured till the year 1215, more 
than two centuries after this right was established in Hungary 
by the constitution of Stephen ; and, in spite of the Magna 
Oharta, by which the immunity was acknowledged to all 
English subjects, it was practically nullified by the kings of 
Eogland till the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
arbitrary imprisonments by the privy council, in the reign even 
of Elizabeth, have been lamented by modern historians and 
civilians.'" In Hungary, on the contrary, there never was a 



'" Hallam's Constitutional History of Engliind, Ttil, i. pp. 307-320, 
tind Kent's ConunontarieB, vol. ii. piirt iv. pp. 20-37. 
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time when the citizen ooald be deprived of his personal liberty, 
eseepling for aa open insult to majesty or for ti-easonaWe con- 
duct. The property, also, of the citizen was made abeoiiiteiy 
inalienable, unless forfeited to the state by the crime of trea- 
son. The lower nobility, who had hitherto been subject to 
the Volishdupter and Stammhiiupter, or leaders of the tribes 
and people, were hereafter to be amenable, like the higher 
uobJes, only to the monarch aod his official representatives, 

5. The military settlements, whieh had been made by Arpad 
around the oastles, were to receive juatioe from the hands of a 
distinct class of officers, called cotnitim castri, or by the synony- 
mous but inelegant German appellation of Burggi-afan; and 
for the defence of both the castles, and their circumjacent 
colonies, he raised up an order of knights, which the Hun- 
garians entitled Johboffg^ones castri, but to whom the G-ermanb 
have given the characteristic cognomen of Burgunterthanen. 
They were to be entirely equal, in their privileges, to the other 
orders of nobility. Large properties were assigned them, out 
of the lands pertaining to the castles, the usufruct of which 
they were to have forever, by the payment of half of the pro- 
duce to the Burggj-af, who, after deducting a third part of this 
moiety for himself, delivered the balance to the king.*' For 
their privileges, this class of noblemen were to be obligated, 
for all time, to defend the castles, and the lands and people 
belonging to them, from foreign invasion ; and the better to 
carry out this purpose, they were arranged into battalions of 
one hundred, and these into companies of ten, under the 
genera! leadership of the Burggraf, whose subordinate repre- 
sentatives, called comites parocJttani, controlled the smaller 
sections, and attended to the details of the command both in 
peace and war. 

" If the BurggTiif chesited tJve inonttrch of liis dues, he was ooiu- 
pelled to pay, as penalty, double tlie amount of tlie injury, besidoa 
maHng reatitution. Tlint is, lie veetored threefnld, Stepliani De- 
jjreta II. e. xlii. 
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belonging to tbe nobility, were to be subject to tlieir own land 

! 1 tb ugb tb p perty of tbe castles and tbe jurisdiction 

f tb B gy inn ght, in some oases, extend beyond tbem. 
ib n bl u tat n tbe inannei-s of the king, were to bold 
th wa t t y wbat«ver causes migbt arise among tbeir 
t n nt aa 1 ute justice in tbeir own way without tbe 

1 jjbt t nte f n f om higher powei-s. Difficulties might 
u t u b tw en the tenants, or peaaantiy, and the 

landl d b m If but such were to be settled as disturbances 
are allayed between a father and bis children. There was no 
tribunal established by tbe monarch for the adjudication of 
such causes. The tenants were to share the produce of the 
lands cultivated by them with their masters, attend tbem in 
arms when commanded to do so, and do many other services, 
of a menial character, which might be called for at the courts 
and palaces of their manoi-s. 

8. Besides those inhabiting the possessions of tbe king and 
nobles, thero was a large and respectable class of people, who 
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were denominated freemen. It consiated of persona manu- 
niitted from servitude by their landlords, called duschenici, 
and of immigrants from foreign countrios, who were regarded 
as the gaests — hospites — of the nation. They might hold any 
kind or any amount of property, as if they were the highest 
nobles of the country, by paying a small trihute — Uhei-omm 
dimarii — ^info the lOyal exchequer. Their persona were as 
inviolable as fhjt of the wealthiest, or mightiest, nobleman. 
They wore a much favored elasa. From the firat, a uuiforniity 
of condition, aa well as o common interest, induced them to 
settle dowu in groups, wherever they could find localities favor- 
able to husineas. From theae settlements have arisen the 
Hungarian cities. 

9. It was the policy of Stephen to propagate Christianily, 
not by the sword, or by any open force, but by incorporating 
it into the constitution of his country. An outward homage 
to it, which passed for a profession, was the baais of the right, 
even in the noble, of holding landed property; and the chap- 
ters of the various episcopal dioceses were allowed to try cer- 
tain civil causes, particularly those pertaining to inheritance 
and doweries, which properly belonged to the ordinary tribu- 
nals. Am noblemen, therefore, the bishops had a seat in the 
National Assembly, and had great inBuence in making the laws 
of the land; as judges, they held a most conspicuous and 
powerful position, having the prerogative, in the moat import- 
ant topics of litigation, to determine the meaning and appli- 
cation of the laws when made; as large land-owners, with a 
vast number of the peasantry directly under them, they were 
pq'ial to the highest magnates aa citizena of the country; and, 
aa ministers of the gospel, who were then supposed to have 
the auiliority to bind or loose the lofty and the low alike, and 
that for time and eternity, they exercised a power over and 
above the powers of all the other classes. 

10. The mode established for trying causes in all the courts, 
but especially in that where the king proaided, waa very singu- 
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lar. A suit was opened by listening to the private s 
of tlie parties. Tiie pointe of agreement between the two state- 
ments, wten closely compared by the judge, wei-e stricken out. 
T!ie nest business of the bench was to increase the points of 
agreement, as far as it was possible, by pntting questions and 
cross-questions to the litigants. The disagreements left, after 
this process had been carried to its utmost, were then esamined, 
each party being allowed to sustain his report of facts by the 
testimony of aworn witnesses. The witnesses, however, could 
not be picked up at random. Only a freeman conld give evi- 
dence against a freeman ; f^ainst an ecclesiastic, only an ec- 
clesiastic; and the same of every rank of the entire population. 
When a suit was acknowledged by the judge to have a genuine 
foundation, but, after all the testimony had been rendered, was 
regarded as yet doubtful, the disputants were aUowed to decide 
it by what were then called God's judgments, which had been 
recoinmended to the king by tlio pope's ministers. He, who 
could hold a hot iron longest in his naked hand, or stand 
longest in a cauldron of hot water, or sit longest on some 
sharp instrument of torture, was declared victor. It was an 
unusual but perhaps salutary provision, that the lower judges 
had to answer for their decisions, if complained of by either 
of the parties at any time litigating before them ; but, in case 
their sentence sho\ild be confirmed by the higher court, the 
complainant had to pay them a heavy sum of money. 

11. Nothing was move singular, however, than the punish- 
ments fised by Stephen for offences. The general principle 
followed by him seems to have been the kx talioniv, which ha 
had found in the works of Moses, and to which popery had 
[fiven a revived existence in jioarly all Christian countries. 
Some crimra, nevertheless, it is impossible to punish by retalia- 
tion. It was, therefore, ordered by the monai-ch, that traitors, 
caiumniators of the king and nobles, and thieves who had 
been canght the third time in the aet of stealing, should suffer 
death. Mnrderers, excepting one class of them, were not 
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hung, or puniahed capitally at all; but ttej paid tlte penaltj" 
of their crimes witli money. The class excepted were those 
who took tie liveB of their victims by the use of swords ; for 
the papal missionariea read the mandate to the king, wkich, 
accordiBg to their custom, tkey interpreted literally, " he that 
taketh the sword shall perish by the sword." For murdering 
his wife, a count paid fifty osea; a nobleman, ten oxen; a 
Burgunterthan, five osen. For the murder of a citizen, the 
freeman paid onfl hundred and ten pieces of gold to the near- 
est relatives. Incendiarism, perjury, the disturbing of the 
public peace, and stealing other men's wives, could be atoned 
for by the payment of fines, by fasting, and by passing through 
the prescribed penances of the church. The right of asylum, 
(hat bane of civil society in the middle ages, was extended to 
all crimes, excepting treason. The murderer, the robber, 
the thief, after perpetrating his iniquities, if pursued by the 
officers of the law, had only to flee to a church, to the king's 
court, or to some sacred place, and no law could touch 

12. lu return for being entirely exempted from taxation, 
excepting as the products of the soil contributed by the pea- 
santry were in part the landlord's property, the nobility were 
to be wholly responsible for the defence of the country against 
internal and external enemies. Every nobleman was by no- 



'° Tliia right of asj'lura is a pagan institution, sn'l was reoognisecl 
■hj the G 1 d E m nh wh d t mineil to panish the 
culprit tak gfgwild hiitd ath by catting off al! 

supplies f f 1 in li m bl f Pausanias, or even 

hum down h b !ld g mto wh li h h I fl d for shelter. IViii 
many ohpg m thpti was adopted by tha 

Catholi fmlmtp d toallm dern countrieB. Pope 
Pius th 8 li wa. mp 11 d to Ij b h it n his dominions; but 
his suoeosaor, Leo th T tl h J the couraga and the power to re- 
Tive it. It was at b h d om most Protestant nations hj 

the genius and sp t f tl T m ion. 
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cossity a soldier. He was not permitted to employ a proxy. 
At tkc command of tho king, he must equip himself, and go 
off to the field of battle. While his tenants wore titling his 
hnds, and procuring the means of his support, he was justly 
held responsible tir their tafety In this way, and not very 
unequally in that maitial age, were Iho burdens of society 
distributed If there was any difteience, it was decidedly in 
fnoi of tho pcisant, who, nnle&i be held lands in connection 
with a cistle, or under j special military obligation, could ex- 
] eet to I've 'n peace, and qnietade, and plenty, eyen when bis 
supe ors were fighting, and toiling, and starving in the camp, 
per sh ng by the hand of his country's enemies. The 
el rgy then elves were bound to the same hard duty. Two 
a m the royal and the national, were established by the 
n ona h Tho royal army consisted of the Burgnnterthanen, 
lit th fi 1 1 by their Burggrafen, of those immigrants to 
wh m the k ni; had given lands on the condition of their per- 
torm ng m ry service, and of all others who had received 
subs int al favors from the monarch, whether in the shape of 
property or of titles, with a similar understanding. These, 
in every way, were the king's troops. They were bound to 
him by personal obligations. They had acquired their social 
position from him; and they were, consequently, held under 
obligation to defend him and his kingdom from domestic or 
foreign injury. The national army, on the other hand, was 
made up of all those nobles, who had derived their estates 
from the national conquest, which, as we have seen, consisted 
chiefly of immense districts about the castles, and of all other 
noblemen, not belon^ng to the royal army, who thus paid for 
their personal freedom, and for all the privileges pertaining to 
their order. The royal army had for its special duty the in- 
ternal protection of the country. The national army was to 
defend it against its enemies while they should ho beyond its 
borilers. Both, however, when an emergency demanded, wore 
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to be united into one body, or under oue command, of wliich 
tlie king was to be forever the supreme oommander." 

Sucb, in few words, was the constitution of Hungary, as 
established by the celebrated Stephen. If, in studying its 
detdls, the American reader should feel disposed to complain 
of some of its leading features, let it be remembered, that it 
was drawn up to meet the peculiarities of a people, whose 
position was without a parallel in the history of any nation ; 
that, in most respects, it did meet those peculiarities better 
than they could have been met by the best constitutions of 
more recent and more enlightened countries; and that, in all 
respects, it was infinitely more wise, more liberal, more free, 
and better adapted to promote the happiness of the subject, 
than any constitution then existing. Indeed, in no other 
country, in the age now under consideration, can. we find a 
methodical and written constitution of any kind, or character. 
When France and England were feudal monai-chies, whose 
sovereigns were as absolute aa the autocrat of the Eussiaa, 
Hungary had led the way, and set the example to Europe and 
to the worid, by raising up a constitutional state, in which 
every man knew his rights and duties, his relations and obliga- 

n hs nb on and his prospects. And this knowledge 

h inn red, whatever be the form of society, aa 

h f ad t.g be derived from civil governments. 

r hem than two centuries and a half, after the 



i li li e der Ungarn, Fessler Me Geseliichte der 
Hungary aad Tcaoaylvania, Smith's Parallels ba- 
il and Constitutional History of England and 
h w Tucious artioles puMislied in the Eucopaan 
uQ m s, particularly a spleiiciid article in the Chris- 
bj h lady of tha Kev. Dr. Putnam, of Boibury, 
a h principal sources from wMch I have derived 
abstract of the Constitution of St. Staphen. 
n y chief authority. Geschiehte der Ungarn, 
p i. pp. 31-^7. 
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death of Steplicn, the Hungarian coDstitution, as last desorilDed, 
was administered by tlie king and higher nobility. The lower 
nobles, including the freemen of the cities, though membei-s 
of the National Assembly, by virtue of their rank, never 
claimed to exercise, their privilege, so far as history can ascer- 
tMH the facts, till the year 1298, when Andrew the Third, by 
the advice of the archbishop of Kalocza, summoned all classes 
of the nobOity to meet him on the famed Eakos' Field, which 
skirts the modem city of Pesth, now the capital of the nation." 
The object of the monarch was to set bounds to the almost 
unlimited influence of the Burggrafen, or Grafs, as they had 
begun to be cillod, and of the titled nobility, or Barons, who, 
though they had received every thing from the beneficence of 
the crown, hid gradually settled down into a complete sympa- 
thy and union with the Grafs. This united body of magnates 
had exorcised too great an authority in the kingdom. The 
constitution of the great law^ver had all the while been 
developing itself, as one emergency after another had pre- 
sented demands for changes and additions ; but the larger part 
of this growth was entirely aristocratic, giving more and more 
consequence to the higher nobles, hut no new importance to 
the lower. Both the king and the lessor nobles, indeed, had 
been great sufferers, Andrew, however, at the period men- 
tioned, fonnd himself in a position to raise an open and direct 
opposition to this dangerous tendency of the constitution. He 
was the particular friend of the House of Hapsburg. He 
had formed a private alliance with Albert, the son of the cele- 
brated Rhodolph. He had espoused the beautiful Agnes, 
Albert's daughter, whose charms were as powerful at court as 

" Engel speaks of a similar Assembly in tlie year 1081 ; bat all 
other historians, so far as I bave been able to consult them, regard 
the one mentioned here as the first on record, ef whose object and 
prooeedinga we have any definite inform ation. Paget, who seems to 
liaTe taien soaie pains to study the subject, agrees with their opinion 
Jlungary and Transylvania, vol. i. p. 147. 
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tho sceptre of her fatter. When tte Hungarian nation, at 
the call of their lawful sovereign, flocked to the field of EfiJios, 
they found there a prince determined to give the inferior olass 
of citizens the place of power in the future direction of the 
government. The magnates, it is true, called a separate 
council of their order; hut the smaller nohility, supported by 
the king and clergy, asserted their rights with such emphasis, 
that the magnates were compelled to yicH, and consent to 
share the responsibilities of government with their more nu- 
merous and more democratic brethren. From that moinont, 
in fact, we are to date that remarkable and indomitable spirit 
of democracy, which has shown itself triumphant in all the 
subsequent history of the country. Indeed, at the time here 
designated, the three estates of the imgdom—- the ting, tho 
magnates, and the gentry — took their independent positions, 
and made the first distinctly yisiblo manifestations of the 
Hungarian constitution, as it has exisfod for the five centuries 
preceding the late revolution. 

During these five hundred years, the National Assembly 
has been composed of the three orders, whoso powers, pre- 
rogatives, and privileges have been, in nearly all respects, 
very clearly stated and understood. Tho general duties and 
objects of the Assembly itself have been summed up by a 
native writer, whose works, until recently, have formed the 
principal source of information respecting the manners and 
customs of his country : " To maintain the old Magyar Con- 
stitution; to support it by constitutional laws; to assert and 
secure the rights, liberties and ancient customs of the nation; 
to frame l&ws for particular cases ; to grant supplies and to 
fit the manner of their collection; to provide means for 
securing the independence of the kingdom, its safety from 
foreign influence, and its deliverance from all enemies; to 
examine and encourage public undertakings and establish- 
ments of general utility; to superintend the mint; to confer 
on foreigners the privileges of nobility, together with the per- 
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mission to colonizD the country, and to enjoy the rights of 
Hungarians, are the important functions of the Hungarian 
Diet."" 

This JN"ational Assembly, as it existed prior to the recent 
revolutionary struggle, may be studied as the moat actual and 
reliable exponent of the constitution in its modern form. Ila 
supreme head, no longei a Magyai of the house of Almos, oi 
cf Atpad, but an Austrian of the fimjly if the Hapsburgs, 
was -^till known by the tiEle of K.mg of Hungary, whafevei 
he might be calkd m any other coautries under his dominion 
Though nj more, is his piedece=!aors hid been till a compara 
tiTcly recent dite, an ekctive prmoe, but claiming his seit 
upon the throne as i heieditary right, he was, nei ertheleis, 
sworn to administer the gcyeinment ot the nition according 
to its constitution, kws and usages Though a foieignei, he 
was looked upon, m ■virtue of his offiue as a mtive citizen , 
and since, according to the fundamental liea of the govern 
ment, as held by his subjects, every enactment must be r<iti 
fied by the whole nation, no act of the National Assembly 
could become a law without hia approval Indeed, the nation 
could not meet for legialative purpows without his consent; 
as he X d h w f ailing and dispeiaing the As- 

sembly h w tnti u w aws were m iJe, however, the 

king was w n adnn te he aftura of tho country ac- 
cording h ad n , and hence thia prerogative 
of roy y am nte nly to his — that the monarch could 
hinder h n a f m mak n^ pro^ie«s in its mstitutiona 
When h w w m h was their sole executor, since 
all the ft. rs h government representel him, 
and ex b h p m n ind, thcicfore, whenever iny 
enactm b g ^ y was opprsite tu his interests, 

" In mp te m ration of the pnweis of tlia As 

semblj F m b the language of tJie AsaemMy 

itself, em d ff m nd under var 

Every i m m e liistory. 
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he eould do muoh to alter, or weatcn, if not to annihilate its 
sense, hy the manner in whioh he might please to enforce it. 
But the meaning of the laws waa much more at his disposal, 
since, hj the theory of the constitution, he was acknowleclged 
to be tlio fons et origo j'urisdictionis in all the courts of jus- 
tice. The presiding judge and all the councillors of the Su- 
preme Court, or Curia RegJa, received their dignities and the 
moaaure of their duties &om him; and the district courts, 
which arose from the tribunals of the Burggriifen, and whioh 
are distributed over all the kingdom, were almost equally at 
his dictation. His wishes, therefore, had only to be signified 
to his judicial representatives and servants to insure such a 
degree of subserviency, m the interpretation of the laws, as 
would best support his ohjpcfs The people, it is true, in any 
such case of royal iniquity and oppri-siion, stood all around 
the throne ready to make resistance, but, on the other hand, 
by the constitution of the country, the man sitting upon that 
throne, as commander of the army, could defend himself by 
calling upon the entire military establishment of the nation to 
maintain his authority. The support of the army, however, 
it may be replied, was in the power of the people, who, by 
resolution of the National Diet, granted all supplies and sub- 
sidies; hut, as if to meet and check this popular rcscrvatioa, 
the king was sole maater of the mint, and, for a time at least, 
could control the hoarded treasure of the nation. If he 
chose to be an arbitrary soycrcign, indeed, he was possessed 
of other powers, which could not fail to give him such per- 
sonal wealth, as would make him a dangerous opponent to the 
whole people. He had the right to nominate every officer of 
the government, excepting only the Palatine, who was chosen 
by the Diet, the lieutenants of the counties, fifty-two in num- 
ber, and the two officers into whoso hands had been entrusted 
the crown and other regalia of the kingdom. As no persons, 
besides those thus nominated, could be raised to office, a des- 
potic and peculating prince could secure immense revenues, 
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almost enough for Lia worst purposes, by soiling the exerciso 
of his prerogative, as has often been the practice, to the high- 
eat bidders. By the law entitled the jm sttccemonis, the ting 
inherited all the estates of the nobility, on the extinction of 
the male heirs of their respeotive families; and, if a had 
prince, he could awjuire vast pecnniary influence, and indeed 
po^esaions, from another royal privilege, by which he was 
made the legal guardian of all orphans. 'Xhe means of popu- 
lar intelligence were, also, very much at his disposal; he 
claimed a censorship of the press and the entire management 
of the post-office system j so that, in the event of any design, 
on his part, against the liberties of the people, he could greatly 
hinder, if not entirely suppress, all public expression of dis- 
approbation, as woll as the general circulation of the facta oa 
which any disapprobation might he grounded. If, however, 
discontent did happen to spread among the population, ho had 
the means, as lawful head of the state church, of swaying 
popular opinion in a manner, and to an extent, at all times 
alarming. He gave to every bishop, and high ocoleaiastioal 
dignitary, his poaition and hia bread ; and he thereby made 
himself felt, and that moat effectually, in every pulpit; and 
ihe pulpits themaelves, over all the kingdom, constantly 
echoed his voice, and taught the masses to mingle his au- 
thority with the authority of Him, whom all men are bound 
to reverence. At his own pleasure, without even ashing the 
opinion of the nation, ho could, at any time, declare war and 
make peace ; and aU moneys raised by vote of the Assembly, 
as well as the ordinary revenues of the kingdom, to whatever 
purpose they may have boon granted or applied, were, when 
raised, oompietcly in his power. He could devote them to 
what ends he would. It is, therefore, plain, that, against an 
officer clothed with siioh manifold authority, it would be gene- 
rally impossible to make resistance, should he be set toward 
despotic measures, without the most evident approaches, at 
lea^t, to a revelation. 
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Tlie Palatine of Hungary was chosen by the Diet out of 
four magnates nominated by the crown. He was, conse- 
quently, as much the officer of the people as the repreaenta- 
tivc of the king. In all his datiea, indeed, as president of 
the upper chamber in the National Assembly, and as first 
judge of the Curia Begia, he was justly looked upon as a con- 
stitutional mediator, at all times of necessity, between the 
nation and the throne. His position, howeycr, was one of 
great difficulty. Both parties were liable to suspect him. 
He never dared to assume any regal splendor, even when 
representing the monarch at the scat of government, for fear 
of exciting the jealousy of the court; and his pi-udent sub- 
ini^ion to the suspicions of the court rendered him an object 
of popolar distrust. But if really just and impartial, his ad- 
ministration was always suoeessM in winning the gratitude 
of the Hungarians, who, in that event, always covei-cd the 
memory of his name with their heartiest blessings. 

The superior department of the National Assembly, called 
the Chamber of Magnates, was composed of the higher clergy, 
the barons and counts of the kingdom, and those who were 
magnates by birth and title. Thirty-five bishops and ai-oh- 
bishops of the Catholic Church, headed by the powerful and 
and princely archbishop of Gran, and one bishop of the Greek 
Church, constituted the clerical portion of this chamber. 
Fourteen of the highest officers of state, and the fiffy-two 
ofGcial counts of Hungary, sat there with the title of hanmes 
et cottiiles regni, and made up the second section. The thii-d 
included all tided princes, barons, counts, not holding office, 
but whose right to a seat in parliament had descended to them 
ftom their ancestors. The character of this chamber was en- 
tirely regal, since all but three of its proud members — the 
Palatine and tho two Guardians of tho Eegalia — were nomi- 
nated by the monarch, and sat there to watch and defend hia 
interests, lis powers, however, were quite restricted. It 
could initiate no measure, nor propose amendments to mea- 
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suiei, but only aiprjye or cl:=apprc\e of each bills i 
it fiom tte populai biineh of the Assembly 
p>-crogati¥C3 as a boly were well determined, tlie comparative 
rights of ita three classes of members had not been entiiely 
settled, as it wis yet Ji-^puted whether the titular magnate* 
had the pnvilege of voting on certain queitions By some 
of the Palatmet,, whiJo jieailug ovur its deliboiatioHS, the 
genera] maxim had been liid djwn and observed — irta nm 
immeranlur, sed ponderantur — but by what jjiinciple this 
Keighing of votes was to be condui,t«d, or by whom the scales 
were to be held, were tepics not fixed by iny decrees or statutes 
of the kingdom The positive power of this chamber, theie 
fore, though it represented at least three-fourths of the wealth 
and aristocracy of the country, was really small in any great 
discussion, which concentrated the attention of the public. 
Its reputation, too, had been greatly humbled by the rechlcsa 
avarice of the Aaatro-Huugarian monarchs, who, it is well 
known, had not scrupled to fill their cofi'ers, as well as to sup- 
port their ambitious schemes, by selling patents of nobility to 
all those willing and ab!e to pay the price 1** 

The President of the Chamber of Deputies, called the Per- 
sonalis, was appointed directly by the king; and, besides his 
duties as presiding officer, he was expected to understand, and 
to represent to the people, the wishes of the crown. Of the 
remaining members, one hundred and four were the repre- 
sentatives of the fifty-two counties of the kingdom, each 

" Anstria lias always been fond of Belling her imperial honors 
witliout muoli xegaid to the previoua dignity of tho puiehasera. All 
Europe had the pleasure of laughing, only a few yeara ago, when. 
Stnltz, tie London tailor, was made a Baron for iEIO,000. The 
common prioe of the title is only £2000; but Stultz, poor fellow, 
had to pay five prices in consideration of Ma being raised so higli 
from so low a rank. It haa not been recorded, I believe, whetliee 
Bacon Stulta made any better brooches after than before hia eleva- 
tion I Paget, vol.i. p. 244. 
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counl.y haying the right to send two delegates. The boroughs 
and towns, also, aa well as all the provinces attached to Hun- 
gary, had a jiist proportion of representatives in this chamber. 
All eame there by popular election. They were boimd, by 
the oath of offieo, to express and carry out the wishes of their 
coDBtituents, according to such instructions as those constitu- 
ents had given them. 

The National Assembly was generally opened by a speech 
from the throne, or from the Palatine, in which the crown 
presented such propositions as it wished to have come up for 
deliberation. Before proceeding to the regular and official 
business of a session, the lower department of the legislature 
were accustomed to hold informal meetings, called Circular 
Sessions, where the questions to be determined by legal vote, 
in its subsequent and constitutional meetings, were discussed 
with great freedom. Each deputy bad a right to speak, on 
every measure, as often as he could get a hearing. When 
these preliminary debates were over, and the affairs of the 
nafJon had been put into some proper shape, the house re- 
solved itself into its more legal form, and undertook the re- 
examination of each question, under the more stringent rules 
which governed Its regular proceedings. Upon the passage 
of a bill, in this chamber, it was sent to the Chamber of Mag- 
nates for their approval. If not approved in the upper house, 
it was returned to the deputies, who might continue to discuss 
and pass it, aa long and as often as they might hope, by this 
means to brine the maouates to their opinion It could not 
h g b f th ki fit d fhi t 
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and absolutely impregnatilo bulwai'k of the liberties of the 
Hungarian nation. 

From the earliest period of its history, bojond which "the 
memory of man nmnetli.not to the contrary," the counties of 
Hungary haye enjoyed aU the rjghls of private municipal 
independence, According to the original customs, which were 
not disturbed by the constitutions of Almos, of Arpad, and of 
Stephen, the one hundred and eight tribes of the people wero 
entirely independent of each othor; and, though it is impos- 
sible now to tell precisely how these trib 1 m fifty two 
rather than fifty-four counties, it is oertai tt t th unties 
haye always been more like an aasembia f m II b t per- 
fectly free republics, than merely political bd n f ne 
common country. The principle by wh h th y h b en 
held together, under a general head, has b n th t f on- 
Btitutional confederation. Each nf them has h d a dis- 

tinct esistence, and exercised all the imp t 1 1 t of 
an independent state. "Within the limits f the county, thus 
free as a whole, all the inhabitants, whether noble or not noble, 
Magyar, Sclave and Saxon, esoluding only etiminals, -vagrants, 
and captives taken in battle, which aic excluded in all coun- 
tries, have always stood, at the bottom of the social organiza- 
tion, on one common level. As the kingdom is divided into 
counties, so the counties are made up of villages; and the 
magistrates of the villages, who have a more immediate bear- 
ing upon the daily welf^tre of the pnpuktxou, than all the 
other officers of the government together, have been elected 
to their posts, not by the nobles only, but by the universal 
suffrage of all the people, from the wealthiest prince down to 
the most needy peasant The peasants, therefore, to a very 
great degree, have had the government of their neighborhoods 
and homes at their own discietion; and their wishes, conveyed 
to the county meotings by their own magistrates, have gene- 
rally bad a due influence upon the deliberations of those larger 
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or agents The majraity if h h b t nt w mply n 
tiymen, who weit, to cultivate tho soil, and to live in peace, 
uiidor the piotettiun of thcae hound to military eeruco, and 
hence only suoh que^tuns as aftected their flock? and hLrds, 
their trades and trifiie, their homes and firesides, were sub- 
mittol to the disposal of their migiatrate. The quLition of 
defenst, on the tontiarj, with aJl its relations to revenue and 
to gencrd Icgislati n, wa,« the tiucstion of the defenders, or 
nohlemtn who cmll iightl? claim to hiyo the management 
of their own businesB ihc Buprt,me command of this mar- 
tial force EituraUy bdongud to the whole body of those hav- 
ing the infenir command, but these soon fiund it nuees=iary, 
or convenient, to delegate this high authority to some one mdi- 
vidual of their number, either by ftequent election, or for 
the term of life. 

The whole people, therefore, through their village officer, 
could speak dii-ectly to the assembled noblemen of the coun' 
ties ; the counties, by thcjr representatives, were Ifetened to 
in the National Assembly ; and the National Assembly, by 
means appointed for the purpose, could address words of 
authority to the king. It was easy, therefore^ for power to 
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n f m tt in y t the few, and from the few to the one, 

t U f m th m t d tant oircumferencc, it had reached the 

t It waa mp ible, however, without the consent of 

th liff t 1 f the population, tliat power should pro- 

d f m th tr to that ciroumferenee. It is to be dis- 

tlj d t od th t the king could onlj lay hi3j3roposj(w>?i3 

b f th N f 1 Assembly ; the National Assembly could 

t f m th p p sitions, as well as its own motions, into 

1 gi 1 t but, what was the grand security of 

th 1 b t f 1 m and happiness of the people, eo enact- 

m t uld b ?aw, within the limits of a county, until 

k wl dg d d rat bed by its own inhabitants, 

Th th 1 1 t n of the Hungarian nation, at first en- 

f ly d m ti ssively assumed to itself, to meet new 

w t ar t t d monarchic powers; and these, in the 

m ua ty f t b ^ bofire it had been tampered with by 

f tyr t w more fittingly combined, more nicely 

m d th ^ t on th y had ever been before, or have 

b It w mphatioaJly a free constitution, because, 

th gh g IS g the existence of aristocratic and regal 

p w th wh 1 p pie were acknowledged as the last tribu- 

1 b f wh h y wish of the king, and every motion 

f th 1 g 1 f I dy had to pass to obtain the authority of 

al 1 1 t 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXTEENAl EEIATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

When the Hungarians crossed the Carpathians and entered 
into their present country and fr m tt t period to the corona 
tjon of St. Stephen, ail En p w the act of passing from 

under the yoke of Kom n d i tiis nd of creating for itself 
new states and empires 

In Italy, the Roman L d hm tt d to the Ostrogoths, the 
Ostrogoths to the Loml d th L ml da to tho French, and 
the French to the Germans, who, at the hcginning of the 
eleventh century, took possession of the ontifo country, as iar 
south as the States of the Church, excepting the territories 
belonging to the Venetian and GEonoeso republics. These two 
cities, however, were rapidly rising to importance. Genoa, 
shaking off her servitude to Prance, could not be conquered 
by the Germans. Venice, driven from the land by successive 
bands of barbarians. Lad fled to a little nest of neighboring 
islands, and was extending her dominion over the bays and 
bosom of the Adriatic The tenitory of the Church, which 
had been nsurped by the See of Rome, when the empire was 
falling, had been legally recognised by the French, as well as 
by the Teutonic, sovereigns. Constaiitinople, also, was still 
standing ; but it was standing as a monument to discord, and 
tottering to its dissolution. East of it, on the banks of the 
Tigris, sat the city of Bagdat mourning like a capfJTe, as she 
beheld the hand of the Turk, whom she had hired as a ser- 
vant, grasp and brandish the still powerful sceptre of the 
Arab, while the glory of her Caliphs was departing. On thfi 
north-east of the Hungarian fatherland was the country of the 
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Eossi, or Euasian'!, bat their name waa better known to geo- 
graphers thaa to statesmen. West of this region of tho Eosai 
was the land of the Poles, which, jn the very year of Ste- 
phen's coronation, was erected by Otto the Third into a sepa- 
rate and independent kingdom. Germany itself, however, 
with the spoils of the empire of Charlemagne, and with nearly 
as large a territory aa ever cowered beneath the domination of 
the Cffisars, waa comparatively feeble. When Arpad set his 
foot in Hungary, the name of his race was a terror to all these 
nations; hia three auooessors, Soltan, Taksony and Geisa, 
compelled both tho Germans and the Greeks to pay them 
tribute, aa a reward for their promised quietj and, throughout 
the west and south of Europe, the liturgy of fie churches 
taught the devout worshipers to pray — " Good Lord, deliver 
ua from the Hungarians."' 

These Hungarians, it must be admitted, were at thai time 
very barbarous; but the inhabitaiits of nearly all the European 
countries were almost as much wanting in knowledge and re- 
finement. The era of thia singular immigration was the 
gloomiest period, the very midnight, of the middle ages. 
The Oatholic religion, corrupt enough in itself, had been still 
more corrupted upon the oonveraion of the savages, by whom 
the Eomans had been conquered. The simple rites of the 
apostolic church, aft«r their first aggrandizement by being 
made to put on the pomp of the Jewish temple-serriee, had 
been degraded by the indecencies and vulgarities of the Celtic, 
Teutonic and Scandinavian worship. Many of the new cere- 
monies, which had been thus incorporated into the Christian 
IS scandalous as the mysteries of Eluaus, or the 






' From Almos to Stephen there wore six dukes inolusiye. Their 
rdgns were Uiose: Almos, 885-889; Arpad, 889-907; Soltan, 907- 
946; Taksonj, 916-072; Geiaa, 972-997; Stephen, tin he assumed 
the regal title, 997-1000. Horvath, Gesoliichte der Ungarn Part 
FiTBt, pp. 2-aO. 
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orgios of the drunken Bacotanta. At the very time, when 
the sanotimonioua papists were supplicating Heaven's favor 
against the savages of Hungary, they were annually eele- 
hrating what they styled the Feast of the Ass, in the oldest 
and largest of their cathedrals. The object of this festival 
was to commemorate the flight of the virgin into Egypt. The 
ceremony will serve to manifest the darkness of that epoch. 
A heautiful young lady, dressed in a Jewisk habit, with a 
young child folded in het arms, was seated upon an ass, which 
was adorned with the most gorgeous trappings. The animal 
had been practiced for the part expected of him. Going 
quietly along, from the place appointed for the gathering of 
the people, toward the door of the church, he entered tlio 
sanctuary of God in solemn order, while the assembled thou- 
sands followed him in one vast procession. While the multi- 
tude were thronging to tieir seats, below and above, the beast 
went forward, bearing the damsel and the child, and stood 
before the altar. The services of higk mass now commenced. 
At the ringing of the little bell, which was the signal to the 
worshipers to fall upon their knees, the beast knelt with them. 
He arose, also, with the uprising of the people. At the con- 
clusion of the service, which was full of all sorts of blasphemy 
and indecency, the priest dismissed the assembly, not by the 
usual benediction, but by braying three times like an ass, in 
reeognition of the three persons of the holy Trinity ; the people 
brayed three responses; and often the ass himself, cither by the 
lessons given him, or catching the fit by a spirit of imitation, 
united his own bcUowings to the inhuman chorus. This was 
Catholicism, this the civilization of central and western Europe, 
when the Magyars settled down, under their first king, on the 
soil purchased by their valor. 

The regal dynasty of the house of Almos, or of Arpad, on 
She male side, which followed the dissolution of the ducal 
sovereignty, lasted from tlie year 1000 to 1301, when it came 
(0 a dose by the death of Andveas the Third, in whom the 
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male line of his family became estjnct.' Among all the 
princes, wto filled up this wide space in the history of their 
nation, not more than five or six of them did any thing worthy 
of special record. Bela the First is celebrated by the Mag- 
yars aa the king who iatr d d th inage of silver into 
Hungary. He also mad gul ti ncerning weights and 

measures, fised the price f th 1 adin gricultural products, 
and established a system f nt m 1 mmerce. It was his 
reign, in fact, which tra f m d hi ntrymen from a race 
of herdsmen fo a nation of agiicalturists and merohants. 
Ladislaus the First, who, in our day, would be recognised as 
a statesman, had he not been in his own age canonized as a 
saint, is famous for having perfected the ciyil and social insti- 
tutions, which Stephen had begun. Stephen, as we have seen, 
was the founder of the Hungarian constitution. Ladislaus the 
First developed and expanded its various provisions into laws 
He bas been almost equally renowned, by tho religious of every 
sueceedint; generation, as the royal apostle, by whose piety 
and diai^retion the lait remnants of paganism were subdued 
When he died, tJie country went into sincere and 'Jolemn 
mourning, scarcely rnaled in the history of iny monartb 
For three whol year"., theie wa? not a fe'.tivil, noi the sound 
of any mitiumentof music, in ill the Imd which he had ble^t 



' TMe dvnasty embraiied twenty one monarehs wlioae reigns be 
gan andtfiinimatelthua Stephen 1000-1088 Petei 1 , 1038-1040, 
Samuel, 1040-1041, Peter II , 1044-1046, Andieas 1 , 104&-1091 , 
Bela I., 1061-1063; Salamon, 1063-1074; Geisa I., 1074^1077; 
St. Ladislaus, 1077-1095 ; Koloman, 1096-1114; Stephen IL, 1114- 
1131; Bela IL, 1131-1151; Geisa U., 1151-1161; Stephen HI., 
1161-1173; Bela III., 1173-1195; Emrieh, 11S5-1204; AndroaalL, 
1206-1235; Bela IV., 1285-1270; St«phen V., 1270-1272; Ladia- 

laua II., 1272-1390; Andreaa m., 1290-1301. These datea are 

Made out by a comparison of eeTeral Magyar and German historians. 

HorvafJi, however, where he nses fignres, is mj leading authority 

lill the reiga of Koloman. 
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and left. His successor, Koloman, a person of very mean 
appearance, in intellectual and moral qualities was truly great. 
He undertook to carry out the unfinished designs of his prede- 
cessor. He is worthy of all admiration for hia magnanimity, 
for his patdotjsra, and for his legislative talent. He seemed 
to have, in all his efforts, the highest of purposes in view. 
He wished, ahove every thing else, to make the spirit of fie 
Christian religion the basis of the government, to eeeure the 
independence of the country by guaranteeing the liberties of 
th p 1 1 ind, as a iinal support to all the blessings of a free 
nat n to give all needful power to the requirements, and to 
th p ntativos, of law. In many of his regulations, as 
w U aa n the general tenor of his administration, he was 
a al nfuricB before the temper of his times. In one of 
hia statutes it was decreed, that no more prosecutions should 
he made against witches, not because such proceedings were 
unnecessary, or inhuman, or impolitic, or beyond the reach of 
civil government, but simply because "there were no such 
beings as witches in the world."' Bather than involve his 
country in a reli^ous war, he resigned to the pope the right 
of nominating priests and bishops, which he had eseroised, 
without personal benefit, before. Such was the wisdom of his 
policy, that Hungary began to be regarded with admiration, 
or with envy, by surrounding nations. He introduced her, 
indeed, to the fellowship of the European countries; and, as 
a help to the estomal commerce of his subjects, to which hia 
own administration had given birth, he levied the first tax 
ever known in this tax-hating land. It was a tax of five per- 
oentum on imports and exports. It was followed by the 



' It is known, however, that the practice waa not entirely abolisheii. 
A witch was burnt, at Szegedio, so late aa the reiga of Maria The- 
resa. The son of iie unhappy victim of Buperatitiwi beeame first » 
fnoith, and afterwflcda 3,rtoi)elisi.' His namo was Dugonies. Pulsby's 
Introduction, p. 38. 

13 
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tnhutwm. fori, or market-tax, and by direct taxes on freemen 
and on foreignors. Such was the honor in which this king 
was held, that his very taxes added to hia popularity 1 

The limits of the kingdom were extended by the valor of 
this race of princes. Ladislaus the First, whose sword was aa 
ready aa his pen, conquered Sclavonia and Croatia in the year 
1089; and, in H02, Koloman took Dalmatia from the Vene- 
tians, who, in that age, were beginning to be one of the great 
powers of Europe. The Koasi, who then inhabited the terri- 
tory next north of Hungary, now known as Gallieia, had 
previously been humbled by Salomon and by Ladialaus. The 
people of Moravia, too, who were also ScJavic, in attempting 
to foment disturbances between their kindred in Hungary and 
the Magyar government, were severely punished by more than 
one of these patriotic and powerful monarchs. At the death 
of Koloman, in 1114, Hungary had entirely passed the lino 
that divides the Asiatic from the European style of civiliza- 
tion, and begun to enter into the system and fellowship of the 
European states, 

Thia era, however, was followed by a long period of weak- 
ness servility and disgrace Ernm 1114 to 1''05 the country 
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liusbanil of a lady, whose eyes sparkled with the fire of her 
proud ancestry, whose lips dropped the acoento of Aapasia, and 
whoae heart claimed alliance with Pericles and Plato. Hun- 
gary, during all this time, turned her ejes as much as possible 
from every other part of Europe, and looked to tho banks of 
the Dardanelles as tho El-Dorado of the nation. 

Andreas the Third, however, the last of this iamily of 
princes, was an exception to this general statement. He was 
by no means a Grecian. He saw with regret the tendency of 
his people toward tho temptations held out to them at Con- 
stantinople. Himself Buraed by a Venetian mother, and 
educated under Gorman and Italian influences, he looked to 
Italy, or to Germany, for sympathy, for friendship, for alli- 
ances. He formed a close connection with the German em- 
peror, made frequent visits to Lis imperial residence, and, in 
1296, married Agnes, the beautiful daughter of the Austrian 
Albert. The nation, indeed, mclirted toward the Greeks. 
The government of the nation was rather German.* 

During the esistence of this dynasty, and mostly between 
tho reigns of Ladislaus the First and Andreas tlie Second, 
Hungary was united to Europe as it had never been before, 
and as it never will be again. The time spoken of was the 
period of the crusades. Those vast hordes of men, flocking 
from every European country to the Holy Land, took tho road, 
which all travel and all commerce, between the east and the 
west, would be sure to take, were it not closed and guarded by 
the jealousy of a shortsighted and despotic rule. They went 
to Asia over the plains of Hungary. On reaching the bounda- 
ries of the kingdom, they were ordinarily met by an army 
headed by the monarch, who undertook to conduct them 
across his dominions, as much to defend his subjects agaiiiat 



• It ia a iiotQblo faot, not mentioned, I believe, in English lilBtory, 
that Bela III. married Margaret, sister to the French king, anii 
■widow of one of the Henriea of old England. 
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lawless violence, as to do honor to the oljcct of their ontci 
prise. This royal escort wis not alwijs sufScient to ktop m 
subordination the rampant s)ldierB of the cross Masaacres, 
battles, encampments, and other mibtarj delays, ocomied, by 
which the inhabitants of every pirt of Faiv-pe gaiBLd the 
opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with the peo- 
ple, position and prodn ts f th n w Eden of the world 
Many, indeed, tired of th ir p mp ani empti undert'ikmg, 
on their return from Pal tin a me n then way to it, le 
linquishcd a life of religions b t b tl as chivalry, to settle 
down upon tho soil of this en h nt n land. They broaght 
with thorn their languages, their predilections, and their foreign 
aaaociations. Having friends in other countries, their cpistlea 
and messages were filled with information rcspocting their new 
home, and their urgent invitations brought many of theii' 
kindred to join them in their new career. Hungary, so long 
an unknown region, a terra iamgntta, to many countries of 
Europe, was in this way revealed to all. 

When the last of this race of mimarchs took his position 
upon the throne, Europe waa in a very different condition from 
that in which it was at the opening of the eleventh century, 
when this dynasty began. For one century and a half, it may 
be truly said, Europe had been away from home. She had 
been abroad in Asia, On the way there, she had mingled her 
multiplied populations into one common mass, whose object, 
spirit and sympathies were the same. In this manner, Europe 
had become acquainted with herself While residing in Asia, 
ahe had made the acquaintance of many new people, of peo- 
ple never dreamed of before. She had found, too, that the 
Asiatics, including the Mussulmans aad Turks, were not the 
barbarians she had supposed them t« be, but even more learned, 
more civilized, more elegant in their style of life than the 
Europeans themselves. Both going and returning, while the 
great hordes had marched through Hungary, several of the 
smaller and solecter bands, led by some of the first cliaractors 
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of tkat age, had taken tteir ronto through Rome, where, by 
personal observation, they had acquired a conviction that 
popery at home was far from being what popery waa supposed 
to be abroad. Religious fanaticism had thus declined. The 
intercourse thus originated, between the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent countries, had given to national Jaaaticiam a mortal 
blow. The craft of kings had been wounded at the most 
vital part. To raise funds for the sustenance of their huge 
armies, the princes had sold charters of liberty to many towns 
and cities, which, not only by tens and scores, but by hun- 
dreds even, had risen up in France, in. Germany, in Italy, and 
in every European land. Hungary, which had united in the 
movement, by which the tiree known quarters of the globe 
had been roused and brought together, shared, also, in its 
beneficent results. At this moment, and by this inetrument- 
ality, for the first time in her history, she became strioUy and 
fully European.' 

Tho third of the several lines of Hungarian sovereigns may 
be termed the female dynasty of tho house of Almos. When 
the male heirs of the crown became extinct, by the death of 
Andreas the Third, who was tdten off by poison, tho noted 
Charles Robert, duke of Anjou, grandson of Bela the Fourth 
on the female side, was elevated to the vacant throne; and 
eight of his ten successors, who constitute the dynasty he 
began, had the blood of the first Hungarian Oberhaupt, de- 
rived exactly as Charles Robert himself had dejived it, run- 

' Tho reader, who mislies to trace the hifluenoes of this grand 
period mora minutely, than would be oousist«nt witli my limits, ciay 
uonsult Abel Rtousat's " MemoireB sur les Relations Politiqiiea ilea 
PrinoeE Chretiena ayee lea Emperenrs Mongols," pp. 154-157, and 
Guiiot'a History of Ciriliiation, p. 206, where the leading passage 
of tlie great orientalist is largely quofed. 

' The following are the names imd reigna of tliia female line: 

Charles Robert, 1307-1342; Louis the Qrent, 1342-1382; Maria, 

13* 
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With tHa race of kings a naw era in Hungariaa hiatory 
tafees its rise. By the talents and yirtuea of her native 
princes, Hungary had been raised from a horde of barbarous 
nomadea to the settled and civilized condition of a atate ; and 
some of tte last of theae princes, carrying the work of civiliaa- 
tion still farther, had made ter a respectable member of the 
system of European nations. She is now, however, to be 
ushered at once into the arena of empires, where she is to 
perform a most conspieuoas part. Charles Kobert was the 
grandson of the king of Naples; and he was raised to the 
throne of Hungary by the influence of Boniface the Eighth, 
the Eoman pontiff at that time. He was the son of Charles 
Martel, a French dulie, who was a reputed natural descendant 
of the famous Mayor of Pai-ia of the same name. Hia mother 
was the beautiful Clementia, daughter of Rodolph, the cele- 
brated founder of the Hapsburgh house. Thus, the new king 
was at once an Italian, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, a Gterman, 
and a Hungarian ; and he brought with him a debt of grati- 
tude, and therefore a bond of alliance, to the bishop of Borne, 
who, in that age, waa the centre of the European world. Hia 
policy as a monarch aooorded exactly with his origin as a man. 
He was not, in his own mind, either a Hun^anan or a Crcr- 
man, or a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, or an Italian but all of 
them at once. He was, in other words a E iropean The 
leading element of his character, nevertheles was J noh. 
The Fieneh ideal of a government, which is that of glory and 
grandeur, rather than that of liberty and hajpmess was the 
ideal of his life. He wanted to make hia km^ lorn blaze witli 

1382-1885; Chaclea Martel 13B5-1387; Sigimni 138 14 7; 
Albert, 1437-1437 UladiElaus 1437-1445; Lnhelaus Puathumua, 
1445-1457; Matthias Comnus 1467-1490; Uliil=lausII 1480- 
1616; Louis 11 1519-1529 The Magyar hi torians have been 
puzzled to give this dynasty a, charaeteristio name ; but I have pro- 
posed the one stated in the teit, by which a great deal of oiroumloou- 
tion is avoidnO, for the suiEcient reason, a8 I trust, there assigned. 
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all sorts of splendor. The throne particularly must dazzle 
tlie eye of Europe. The people are to be transformed, by a 
stroke of his magic soeptre, from honorable and high-minded 
husbandmen to a nation of gentlemen and courtiers. The 
homely old customs are to be utterly abandoned. The grace- 
ful dress of the natives, which flowed most magnificently and 
characteristically in rich oriental folds, is to be laid aside for 
the narrow dimensions and tight fits of the latest stylos of 
France. The French language must be spokon at court and 
by the people. French manners and ceremonies, French 
fashions of domestic and of public life, French luxuries of 
every sort, and, worse than all, French ideas of the decencies 
and indecencies of social life, must be imported for the benefit 
of a race of beings, who had ever been renowned for the purity 
and simplicity of their habits, for the frankness and integrity 
of their conduct, and for the many but nameless minor virtues, 
which make up the character of a natural, rather than an arti- 
ficial, man. Vice and fashion came into the country hand in 
hand. So changed was Hungary, at the close of Charles Ro- 
bertas life, that the natives scarcely knew whether they were 
Magyar or French. Not only the language and books of the 
higker classes, but the ideas of the common people, were en- 
tirely French. Simplicity was gone. The old matrons of the 
land could hardly tell what was meant, when their daughters 
asked them to their own tables to breakfast, or to dine. French 
cookery, with all its vocabulary of names, had transformed 
the weO-known and seasonable repasts of the former ages into 
dinis, smi.pis and defeim^. The nobility had their balls par-i 
and their balls masguk The towns, small as well as great, 
boasted of their assemblies and redoiites. Gentlemen played 
at cards with the ladies ; and ladies, covered with povdre A le 
Marechale, vapored and had fits. Husbands kept an am de 
la rnaiton for their wives; and the wives as pliantly allowed 
a Jille de chambre to their husbands. Every city was over- 
flowing with maitres d'hoteh and cooks ; every hall resounded 
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with ballets, operas and comic plaja ; and, at fie same mo- 
ment, the whole country, covered with true French splendor, 
was overwhelmed witt degradation, debaiidierj and debt.' 

Hungary was now emphatically Enropeau. Self-develop- 
ment was no longer the doctrine of the country. All eyes 
were turneij abroad. Estenaion, magnitude, raagaifioeDCC, 
were the words most current, even with the masses. Louis 
the Gfreat, son of Charles Eohert, spread the dominion of the 
Magyars to tho shores of the three neighboring seas. He 
introduced tho doctrine of a standing army into Hungary, and 
into Europe. With his brave soldiery, and its black flag, he 
twice traversed the heart of Italy, twice attacked Naples, twice 
conquered it, and twice banished its warlike princes from its 
throne. With this same bloody band, he waged war against 
the powerful republic of Venice, discomfited her ablest gene- 
rals, cut down her mightiest armies, and recovered the greater 
part of Dalmatia, lost by some of his unfor.tunate predecessors, 
and hung it as a jewel upon bis crown. In 1370, as a tribute 
to Ms martial talents, and without any agenoy of his own, he 
was unanimously elected ting of Poland by fie free electors 
of that realm. Hungary, Southern Italy and Poland were 
thus temporarily combined. 

But the same world-wide policy went on during bio dau^h 
tor's reign. That daughter, the fair-haired Maria had been 
m rr a to th G m S j, d wh ft th d th f his 

f th law b m b th k i, f H y by h w fe's 

gbt d mp f G m y I y th It f hi p ers. 

H b gilt th k d ra f th Ma^y g b f the 
Id Ud hratw Ikdp th h alya 

litt d Iplt ty fthf,ffily 

ft h h k wl Ig d th pre y f h wn. 

Af th d th f b -n m d 1 h t f Cii lea 

:i., rinliertoa's 
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Martel, wlio was only a pretender to the throne, Hungarj 
again submitted to Maria, whose allianco with Italy and Ger- 
many made her strong. 

In 1437, Elizabeth, the daughter of Sigismund and Maria, 
Lad been espoused to Albert of Austria, who, after Maria's 
bloody doath, was elected king of Hungary through the title 
of his wife. He was subsequently created emperor of Ger- 
many, but, to present a barrier against the Turks, ho made his 
Magyax kingdom the leading member of the empire, to whose 
necessities he caused e^ery other interest to bow. That race 
of robbers, rising up in eastern Asia, had gradually migrated 
westward, spreading death and desolation on every side, till 
they had become the dread of every Christian throne. Now, 
when they were about to strike their last and most deadly 
blow, Hungary became the hope of all the western nations, 
the centre of the European world. Albert fell nobly and 
bravely fighting the battles of humanity and of man. 

Uladialaus, the successor of Albert, was at the same time 
king of Hungary and of Poland. His life is only a demon- 
stration that a man, great by position, is not always great in 
fact. He was the grandson of Louis the First, in the female 
line, and died in battle while waging a Quixotic war against 
the Asiatic Turks. He left the Hungarian throne to Ladislaus 
Posthumus, son of Sigismund and Elizabeth, a weak and con- 
temptible monarch, but whose reign is immortalized by the 
heroic deeds of John Hunyady, the Transylvanian chief, whose 
name will ever live in history, in story, and in song. He was 
the Cid of that martial age. The Turks had now entrenched 
themselves in Europe and erected their tents about the walls 
of the metropolis of the Christian world. The Eoman empire, 
reduced to a single city, ww a prisoner within that city's walls. 
The Greeks could not stir abroad. They had no resource, no 
succor, no expectation in themselves. Hungary was almost 
their only hope; and Hungary was governed by a feeble and 
fickle king. But the king's general was a general indeed. 
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Hg defended the country against the Turkish hordes; and to 
Germany, which basely wished to take advaDtage of the pre- 
sence of the infidels, and reduce the country of the Magyars 
to a German provJBce, he administered a military lesson, which 
the empire had reason to remember for many a year. In 1453, 
the followers of Mahomet, assisted by this treasonable diver- 
eion created by the German emperor, seized and sacked the 
eity-of the OEosars. Flushed with victory, the conquerors of 
Constantinople rushed to the plains of Hungary, expecting 
now to be able to sweep every opposition from their path. 
Hunyady met them at Belgrade. The slaughter of the Turks 
was terrible. They quailed, and turned, and fled. Christen- 
dom had been saved by the prowess of a single arm. But in 
twenty days after this memorable aohievemont, the glorious 
chieftain, mourned by the whole nation, was carried to his 
grave; and in a few months afterwards, the worthless mon- 
arch of the Magyars was deposited by hia aide. 

Matthias Corvinus,^ son of Hunyady, but a youth of only 
sixteen years, was raised by the gratitude of hia countrymen 
to the Hungarian throae. He was the first of the Magyar- 
sovereigns in no way connected to the Arpadian line ; and he 
was, in ali respects, the mightiest that ever wielded the sceptre 
of his native land. The greatest statesman, the ablest general, 
as well as the moat powerful king, that his country had ever 
raised, hia roign was one round of battles, victories and renown. 
He condemned the original military system of the Hungarians, 
which he conadered useful only for defence, and raised up 
the nucleus of a standing army, called the Black Legion, whose 
valor shed, a peotdiar glory on his name. For the support of 
this army, he prevailed upon the nobility and clergy to lay 



' When it is remembered, tiat tlve v in European words is usually 
pronounced like our id, and that the ws is nothing but a Latin termi- 
nation of deelenaion, Corviittis is at once transformed to Coi-mn — a 
name not unfamiliar to Ainerieans, 
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taxes, not upon tte impoTerislied peasantry, Ijut upon them- 
selves. Pushing towards tte east, he gives battle to the 
Tucks, and imprisoHS them, as they had the Greeks, within 
their city walls. Turning norfliward, ho suhduea Silesia and 
Moravia, which had been meddling with Hungarian affairs. 
Proceeding westward, he declares war against the whole Ger- 
man empire, whose imperial head, Frederick the Third, had 
frequently insulted hia weak predecessors, captures all the 
cities of Austria, and marches up to the entrenchments of 
Vienna, and takes the proud capital of the Ilapshurgs by 
storm. Sweeping round toward the south, he settles the 
turbulence of his southern provinces, Dalmatia, Sclavonia and 
Croatia, and returns to the seat of government, covered with 
glory as with a garment, to raise up schools, colleges and 
libraries, and to spread over his country the light of a higher 
civilization than Hungary had ever known. 

Under the successor of Matthias, Uladislaus the Second, 
king of Bohemia, whose election was secured to him aa a re- 
mote descendant of Almos and of Arpad, on the female side, 
Hungary continued to hold a conspicuous position in European 
affairs. By his general, John Hunyady the Second, son of 
the late king, he prosecuted the war of hia great predecessor 
against the emperor of Germany, and, by another able cap- 
tain, John Zapolja, he punished Poland for certMn insults 
offered to the independeace and majesty of his crown. To- 
ward the close of his administration, however, he committed 
an error, which Hungary has had cause to lament for three 
full centuries of time. Wishing, after all his hostility to the 
Germans, to strengthen his hands by a friendly alliance with 
his enemies, and flattered by the promises held out to him, he 
consented to form a double union with the House of Austria, 
which, from the little ducal principality of Hapsburg, had 
begun to stand up aa one of the European powers. Actuated 
by these motives, he married his son to Maria, and his daughter 
to Ferdinand, the grandchildren of the celebrated Maximilian. 
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In this way, while linking tlie fame and fortunes of his conn- 
try witli a braneli of the miglitieat empire of the world since 
the fall of Rome, he ran the risk — the fatal risk — of snhjeet- 
ing tiiat country to the sway of a foreign land. He died soon 
after tKe performance of this unwise and unpatriotic act; and 
his son Louis the Second, the husband of Maria and conse- 
quently brother-in-law to the emperor Charles the Fifth, was 
suddenly cut off while flying from the bloody field of Mohaca, 
where, in 1525, he left the Hungarian throne without an heir 
having the most distant rela,tionship, by male or female con- 
aanguinityj to Almos, to Arpad, or to any of the old royal 

For two hundred and seventeen years this female dynasty 
of the House of Hungary had continued. During its exist- 
ence, Europe had passed from darkness to light, from infancy 
to manhood, from the bigotry of the Crusades to the universal 
liberty and charity of the Eeformation. Between its begin- 
ning and its termination, the most memorable events had 
occurred, the most wonderful discoveries had been achieved, 
the most incredible advancement in civilization had been real- 
ized, that the race of humanity had ever known, The power 
of the Komans, which had filled the page of the world's his- 
tory for more than two thousand years, had expired beneath 
the hostile tramp of a nation of oriental robbers, A new 
power had been planted, in a world but recently discovered, 
which, in no distant period, was destined to throw an eternal 
shadow over the glory of the Roman. The Church of God, 
purged of its corruptions, had risen up from the depths of its 
misery, dashed in pieces the shackles that had bound it, re- 
asserted the design and dignity of its mission, proclaimed free- 
dom tfl the captive faculties of mankind, and shed the glory 
of the Bible upon a multitude of nations. Schools had been 
everywhere erected. The arts and sciences had begun to 
flourish. The first paper-mill had been set to work in G-er- 
many. Post-offices had been established among tlie French. 
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Pamling in ml-oolors liad been inyontcd by tte Putch. India 
had been discovered by doubling tho Capo of Good Hope. 
Magellan, with the newly invented mariner's compass, had 
made the cncuit of the globe. Petrarch, by welcoming the 
Greek?, had Kid the comer-stone of modem literature, and 
given the first fruits of it to the world. Tho art of printing, 
discovered by the Germans, had been carried to all the great 
cities of all the great countries of lie day. Every thing, in a 
word, had been in raotion. Every man in Europe, stin-cd by 
the mysferioiis impulses of his times, had been roused from 
sleep. Every power of society Lad been at work. The sc- 
cretB of nature, Hd since flie body of the globe wi« built, 
seemed to have been brought to light. Tho splendors of a 
new era, unrivaled and unapproached, had. broken upon the 
countries of modern Europe, with which Hungary had held 
tho most intimate connections for more than two hundred 
years. Now, at the close of her third dynasty of native 
sovereigns, she is about to sink into an insignificance, from 
which it will be the object of many a heroic struggle to 



The last of the Hungarian dynasties, which covers tho 
course of more than three centuries, made a most ominous 
beginning.^ The National Assembly, which had openly re- 
monstrated against the double alliance concluded by the inter- 
marriages between the heirs of Uladislaus aitd of tho Gorman 
Maximilian, now resolved not to acknowledge Ferdinand, the 

' Tho namea and reigua of OAs dynasty, as far tlown as the year 
1832, wHen a distinct period of Hungarian history takes its origin, are 
tho following : John Zapolya, 1626-1540, and Ferdinand the First, 
1526-1661 (rival kinga); John Sigiaainnd, 1540-1571, and Maxi- 
milian, 1534^1574 (rival kings); Rbodolph I., 1574^1608; Matthias 
IL, 1608-1618; Ferdinand U., 1618-1686; Fordinand IIL, 1636- 
1657; Leopold!, 1657-1706; Joseph I., 1705-1711; Charles III., 
1711-1740; Maria Theresa, 174O-1770; Joseph IL, 1770-1790; 
Leopold IL, 1790-1792; Francis I., 1792-1832. 
14 
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. of tlieir late king's daugliter, but crowned John 
Zapolja, his general, on the 9lh of NoTOmber, 1526, by a unani- 
mous election. Terdinand, however, was not to be set aside 
so easily. Mary, widow of Louia the Second, was hia sister, 
and zealous in Ms interest. Charles the Fifth, emperor of 
Germany, was his brothor, with the will and tho moans to give 
him a powerful support. Zapolya, too, who had been a valor- 
ous and successful captain, became a wealt and vacillating 
monarch. He was soon driven into Transylvania. Ferdi- 
nand, pushing into the country from the west, was elected 
and acknowledged on the 16th of December. A war of suc- 
cession now arose, which, for almost half a century, raged with 
unceasing energy, Tho Turks were called in, by both parties, 
to aid in the settlement of the quarrel; and they, when onco 
admitted into the country, from which they had been manfully 
excluded by the native sovereigns, pursued a double policy, 
till they had made themselves masters of the kingdom. For 
two centuries, with occasional intermissions, the Turks swayed 
the destinies of Hungary. The Austrian raonarchs, who 
were generally emperors of Germany as well as kings of 
Hungary, were willing . to see the Magyars reduced and 
humbled, as they would thus become more subservient to 
foreign domination. The introduction of those barbarians, 
therefore, as well as their continuance in the country, were 
the result of this perfidious policy. Eight of these German 
rulers, from Ferdinand to Charles tho Third inclusive, in this 
way bled and subdued the nation, and forged the chains for 
binding it in eternal slavery at Constantinople. Germany, 
which professed to be the revival of tho Roman empire of the 
west, and the sworn and sole protector of Christianity, to get 
possession of a people, who had ever been the champions of 
freedom, stooped to employ the avowed enemies of our religion 
through whom to effect its wicked and bloody purpose. Hun- 
gary, though nominally oonnccted to an empire, whose history 
was the history of Europe during tho two centuries in ques- 
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tion, was really left to sink into obaGuxity, and welter in its 
own blood, stcd by the hand of tlie barbai-ians. 

- Charles the Third, thinking that this foul work had been 
sufficiently acoomplished, raised an army and expelled the 
Turks, about a century ago, after a few decisive battles, 
Hungary was again brought into notice as a member — a 
bruised and bleeding member — of the great Germanic system. 
The House of Austria, once tie head of a little Swiss princi- 
pality, now giving successive rulers to nearly one-half of Eu- 
rope, was again willing to record the name of Hungary on its 
proud escutcheon. Hungary, however, during those two ages 
of treason and oppression, had acquired no willingness now to 
come forth from her long nigbt of suffering, and stand before 
the gaae of the world, as a manacled and mutilated slave. 
Nor did tbe monarchs succeeding Charles the Third so treat 
her as to inspire her with any greater willingness. The three 
sovereigns between Charles and Francis — Maria Theresa, Jo- 
seph the Second, and Leopold the Second—though quite un- 
like in their natural temperaments and personal characteristics, 
pursued the one unchangeable policy of their house — self- 
aggrandizement by eentralizing in itself the powers of the 
several states; and when Francis the First expired, in the 
year 1832, while the National Assembly was in session, be 
left his kingdom just on the point of opening for itself a new 
and more glorious career, by reasserting its original constitu- 
tion, its liberties and its independence. 

At that period, Hungary had settled down within the limits, 
which nature and necessity seem to have assigned it. It no 
longer maintained any- organic connection with Italy, with 
Poland, or with Bohemia. The old provinces of Pannonia 
and Daoia, or Hungary and Transylvania, together witb 
Croatia and Sclavonia, which had been acquired originally by 
conquest, and the Military Frontier, which stretched for nine 
hundred and twenty miles between Hungary and Turkey, 
completing the chain of the circumjacent mounUins by an 
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insurmoimtalile but artificial barrier, conslituted at that time 
the kingdom. Its relations to the aurroundiHg countries, in 
tho course of more than eight centuries, tad become greatly 
changed ; and many of the nations, flourishing and powerful 
when this kingdom was established, had been blotted from the 
map of Europe, while ofiers had sprung into esistence in a 
manner, which, m some ages, would have been regarded as 
miraculous. There are several of these neighboring states, 
which, though their names have been fretiuently employed in 
the foregoing pages, have so close a connection with the posi- 
tion and prospects of tho Hungarian nation, and their histories 
are in themselves so marvellous, that some slight memorials 
of their origin and strength, at the death of Francis, are es- 
sential to a clear and complete exposition of the present topic. 
In the sisth century of the Christian era, along the banks 
of the Irtish, on the steppes of north-western Asia, dwelt a 
small band of robbers, who, when pursued, fled to the steeps 
and solitudes of the Altay mountains. While the empires of 
Csesar and of Mahomet were in annual conflict, disputing 
the mastery of the world, these corsairs of the land sold their 
services to the one or to the other party, according to the value 
of the bribes offered them. Not far from the middle of the 
eighth century, when their power had been humbled and their 
territory dismembered by the combined armies of the Chinese 
and tho Saracens, they professed the religion of the Prophet, 
and were at once employed as the body-guard of the reigning 
Caliph. From servants they soon became maatcra. Every 
successive convulsion and revolution in Asia served to increase 
their power. The Seljooks and the Mongols swept over them 
for a time ; but, in the end, tho robbera were found to have 
acc[uired new strength irom tho sediments of these vast inun- 
dations. One of the captdns of this band, by the name of 
Osman, with only about five hundred followers, looking with 
a greedy eye on the rolling landscapes, the hills and valleys, 
of tho lesser Asia, sprung to his horse with a sudden resoln- 
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tion, took his course toward the shores of the Mediterranean, 
forced the passes of Olympus, and finally made a powerful 
settlement on the plains of Bythinia, within the acknowledged 
limits of the Roman empire. He soon oonquered a largo part 
of western Aaa. The Greeks and the Romans, divided and 
contending with each other, cou!d make no serious reeistance. 
This daring adventurer was succeeded hy eight military lead- 
ers, whose genius was equalled only by their triumphs. On 
all sides of them, wherever they went, to raise the sword was 
the same thing as to conquer. Their successes, instead of 
satisfying their amhition, only fed it. The oelehration of 
every Tiotory was only the sumptuous beginning of one still 
greater. Conquest was the road to oonquost. Evory year, 
every day, every hour, they were pressing westward. Europe 
trembled Cutting off one province of the Roman empire 
diter another, they finally reduced it to the single city of Con- 
atantinoplo and this, in the year 1453, they entered and 
sacked th is making themselves masters of the world's me- 
tropolis and planting themselves at the world's centre. This 
band of robbers, in 1832, though stripped of somo of its fair- 
est dependencies by the Greek and Egyptian revolutions, still 
swayed a territory of more than nine hundred thousand square 
rniles, and a population of over twenty millions. Being of 
Tartar origin, they held about as near a relation to the Mag- 
yars, in blood, in physical traits, in mental characteristics, aa 
is held by the Germans to the Anglo-Saxons. The Turks, 
indeed, are the most natural friends and allies, which the 
Magyars have in Europe. 

Such is one nation to which the Hungarians are externally 
related. For the rise and progress of another, we turn our oyes 
to that long and cold strip of territory, which constitutes the 
eastern boundary of the Balfic. There, hovering ahout tlie 
numerous bays formed by that inland sea, or ranging far out 
on its windswept surface, arose a race of pirates, whose name 
first appeared in history at about the middle of the ninth 
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century. Not entirely satisfied with their uncertain and pre- 
datory life, a portion of them, under the conduct of Rune 
and his two hrothers, migrated eastward into the interior of 
the country, conquered the Sclavio tribes then inhabiting it, 
and formed the nucleus of a kingdom. The government of 
this new state was a military despotism. The captain of the 
pirates was king, commander, lawgiver, and judicial magis- 
trate. Every thing submitted to his sole authority, as if he 
were sfill commanding his plratio fleets upon the water. His 
successors continued his mode of govemmont and his victories. 
In the tenth century, the reigning sovereign, haj>pening to be 
at Oonstantiaople, embraced Christianity, and adopted the 
creed of the Greek confession. The nation prudently followed 
his example. The great-grandson of Rurie married Anna, a 
Greek princess, concluded a treaty of alliance with her nation, 
and added many tracts of country to his possessions. The 
fell of the Greeks contributed more to the success of the 
Baltic pirates than their friendship. They had been often 
attacked, by the Mangols, hy the Teutons, by the Swedes, by 
numerous tribes of northern savages, but they had not been 
conquered. Every attempt had only rought vengeance upon 
the head of the aggressor. Sometimes, it is true, the free- 
booters appeased thoir opponents by a little tribute, but, watch- 
ing their opportunity, they generally repaid themselves in full 
by the most terrible reprisals. At the close of the fifteenth 
century, they had annihilated all opposition, excepting an oc- 
casional attack from the side of Poland. In 1553, they made 
a treaty with Queen Elizabeth of England, when th n m 
and power first became known in western Europe, th u h the 
enterprise of some British sailors, wljo had disc d the 
passage from England to Archangel. Treaty att tr a y 
with the leading Powers of Europe, followed. On and till 
onward, went the empire of the Baltic pirates. In 155 th y 
conquered Kasan, in 1554, the kingdom of Astrakan nd n 
1587, the whole of north-western Asia. Next, th y sp d 
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their cooquests westward to the bounclaries of Norway and 
Denmark. The whole of Finland was then added to their 
dominions. A third of Poland soon widened their authority 
toward th th F m the Turks they took Kinbum, Aeoph, 
Kabard n 1 a 1 ^ portion of the Crimea. On, and still 
onward w nt th mp re of the Baltic pirates. In 1788, 
Ih y t k p n f Little Tartary, which made them the 

b t rs f uth t n Europe. In 1793-7, they seized 
ly n th th d f Poland, by which this rival was 
1 ^ht t th very briuk of dissolution. la 1800, the Re- 
p ! 1 ft! Seven Islands was creoted and occupied by their 
I by which means their power was planted upon the 

1 m t tl Mediterranean, from which it could menace at 
th h ea of Asia, Africa and Europe. In 1812, they 
acq d po68 ssion of the mouths of the Danube, with the 
Ij cent p nces; and, in 1813, they completed their title 
t G- g nd to the exclusive navigation of the Caspian. 
On, and etill onward, went the empire of the Baltic pirates. 
In 1815, at Vienna, in 1818, at Ais-k-Chapelle, when the 
crowned heads of Europe were partitioning the world between 
them, the power of the pirates was predominant; and, at this 
moment, it ia supreme over the half of Europe, the whole of 
northern Asia and north-western America, and one-seventh 
of the habitable globe. With a population of sisty millions, 
and a standing army of one million, the empire of the Bailie 
pirates, whose subjects are different Sehivic tribes, are the 
nearest neighbors and most natural allies, not of the Magyars, 
but of the Hungarian Selaves. 

The third great nation, with which Hungary has an external 
lelationship, is equally wonderful in its origin, and in its rise 
to power and prominence. Toward the close of the twelfth 
century, within the bosom of one of the great armies of cra- 
Baders, then occupying the kingdom of Jerusalem, arose a class 
of fanatical soldiers, under the title of Knights of tho Teu- 
tonic Order, whose osploits are equally famous in history and 
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in epio. The order was dedicated to tte Virgin, the earthly 
dwelling-plaee of whose Son thoj bound themselves to rescue 
from the anhelievers, and defend against all oppoaitdou. Their 
purpose was at least a great one the r amb t n was very lofty 
the r Tilor wa undoubted and th r pernonal appearance was 
attra t ve Be ng dll f th m » Memen by b rth ind poa 
se sing suffi ent we 1th to support tl e iffeotat on of mag 
n ficence then entrance poa the tago of p bl 1 f a a 
banded Irotherhool marks an era n the annals of th t 
ch air and mi t al p r od The r un ler d ebh via% a u t 
of jet black over wh h was thiovn a cloak of the p rest 
white on the back of wh ch was the figure of a Ih k cross 
shaled w th an ed^e of s Iv r The h al j arters of these 
Kn ghts were fir t at the Holy C ty but when the Turks 
had again taken po ss on of Jeru alem they ret red to 
A en oe and thence to Marburg In the je'a 1 9 they were 
m/ ted by the Poles to g ve th m the r upj o -t ag n t t! e 
Pruss ns who we e then pajjins Aft rat ti^^le of fifty 
three years the Pruss ana were c n pelle 1 to acknowle 1^,6 the 
supremacy of the Orde wh h without stopp nf, to eel brat* 
itatniim[h atone pr ceeded to jrcad ts power along the 
southern borders of the Bait e Bef re 1525 a great part of 
the centr 1 ae t on of north? n Fur pe wa held by these 
Kn ghts by paj n^ a nom n 1 h mige t the crown ot Po- 
land but n that jear it wis conf rred by the Pol sh sove 
re gn on Mlort of B andcnbu g grand master of tl oso Te 
ton who was t govern and t nam t t as a d i by of th 3 
k Dfjdom In 1 57 the t'j.uUc of Poland aoknowledg d the 
independent soveie ^^nty of one of the auccesaora of Pr noe 
Albert over all the terntory at first granted to his houae, and 
over other large posaessions acquired since the graat was made 
it. Frederic, the third of the dukea, in 1701, put upon his 
own head the royal crown, having taken the title of Frederio 
the First. The kingdom was at once established. Its influ- 
ence was widely felt on the surrounding nations. Military in 
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its organization, and imbued from, tie beginning with the 
military spirit, the end and aim of every enterprise, tlie object 
of every wist, was conquest. Frederic William the First, the 
successor of the first king, established a, military government, 
with a standing army of sixty or seventy thousand; and the 
next successor, Frederic the Great, transformed the little king- 
dom into one of the great monarchies of Europe. In art, in 
science, in philosophy, in all the works of modern civilization, 
the small dukedom of the Teutonic Knights has become the 
soul and centre of the Gferman empire, wielding an influence 
to the ends of the world. That influence haa a threefold and 
even contradictory relation to the Hungarian kingdom. As a 
Teutonic influence, it is naturally allied to the interests of the 
Hungarian Germans. Its opposition to southern Germany, 
however, would cause it to take into ita embrace the entire 
Magyar country ; but its constant and close connection with 
the empire of the Baltic pirates, the head and champion of the 
great SoIavJo family, neutralizes ita natural affinities, nullifies 
ts more liberal policy, and makes it the instrument of that 

iperial despotism of the north, which, for its own purposes, 
incites and supports the Sclave agMnst the Magyar, which 
always stands opposed to a nation having any tendency toward 
the doctrine of human fr d m and wh h ! sooner or 
later, to crush the last rel f 1 1 b ty n E ope. 

There is one more gre t E u; pean n t n t b marshalled 
into being, and set in its t u p ti n n lat u to the Mag- 
yar kingdom. Ita history n 1 1 w n! ■ful than that of 
its three predecessors. On th b nk f tl Aa m Switzer- 
land, toward the close of th 1 nth ntury a Chriafjan 
bishop, by the name of W n built a f t fi I episcopal 
palace among the broken g fa y 3 fty mmenee. To 
those down in the deep voll y f th th b hop's resi- 

dence seemed no bigger th n a p k nd m nd d the rude 
peasants of that Alpine mn fwhtthyhd often seen 
among the mountains. Th up nt t h y dwelling, 
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by the m'lnner of his life, may have added something, in tho 
Wdj of aisoLiafion, to the resemblance. The peasantry called 
it, m their own language, Der Habichtsburg, which, in our 
tongue, IS the Hawk's-Nest. If, at the first, this title was 
justly apphed to it, it is certain that the suocesaors of Bishop 
Werner g'ive ample reason for the application. They were as 
hawk eyed, gioedy, ripaoious a set of priests, as ever rose up 
m any oountiy feeated in their high and inaccessible aery, 
far above the ruach of either law or punishment, they watched 
the neighboring valleys with the keenest vi^lance. Seizing 
their opportunities with the vulture's precision and penetration, 
they pounced upon every moving object, from which they ex- 
pe ted t dr^w n hm t f their craving appetite. Power 
w th bj t f th ir mb t . Their own particular dia- 
t t w t d d t bsolute fear, dependanee and 

•™bj t Th dj git iota, or dioceses, nest became 

th t m f th I ty In that barbarous age, when 

Idtt w tnly drawn, the lines of separa- 

ta b tw 1 t 1 d aeculai authority were very 

rr guk d f t d th b hops of the Ilawk's-Nest found 
t t 1 ffi ult gr 1 lly t X a civil to their religious in- 

fluence. The little town that sprung up under their feet, 
which, from the name of their own residence, was also called 
Habichtsburg, by the natives corrupted into Hapsburg, was 
made the centre of several dioceses, of which the occupant of 
the high castle became the count. Still uniting the two kinda 
of sovereignty, the counts of Hapsburg, never for one moment 
forgetful of the sole object of their existence, and coastantly 
adding to their power by mating themselves the self-serving 
ministers of the pope, at the opening of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, began to draw tie attention of the German states. The 
north-east of Switaerland had submitted to their dictation.. 
Commanding the head-waters of the Rhine, as well as one of 
the principal passes of the Alps, both Italy and Germany were 
oftfin under obligations to their politic generosity, or were stung 
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y tt tj 1 b t y f th p w Tl t "t y 

m II t w 1 f d d 1 y t Alf w II Id d fy tL 

p d t b f th 1 d Rh 1 Iph wli b cam t t 

f H p b g 12-10 I dd 11 &w t 1 d th te 

fb m H tttmki Iwthhf d 

tht mtb aa fy gHhfTuff t hmlt 
h ca t tt k th m d g t p f th 

tt H ladthwdnuth 1 Jg d 

1 wh th tnf was 1 ra 1 1 d dtp 

fmh It hta t pyhmfth p 

tthw H b wdmyfm th 1 

dl gdmdwh liwhdtl wm bpdth 
debt by endeavoring to seize tlie wh 1 f h k nsraan's patri- 
mony £tnd conveying it to himself I t -f g with a civil 
■iv ar in Straaburg, he took posses n t th ty and com- 
pelled its lawful ruler to purchase t t t the throne. 
Aa guardian to his cousin Anne, te d f 1 f ding and 
preserving her vaat inheritance, he b 1 lly J i ly added it 
to his own. Full of all intrigue, ho conquered many cities, 
among which was that of Zurich, by stratagems and ambus- 
cades. Espousing the cause of the citizens of Basle, who had 
risen against their magistrates, be was about to batter down 
the walls of the town, when, at midnight, a fleet messenger 
brought to him the intelligence, that the count of Hapsburg 
had been elected emperor of Germany by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the states.*" . The emperor by no means put off the 
count. Ottocar, the duke of Austria, refused to acknowledge 
the elevation of the new sovereign, when Eiodolph, who could 
cot be satisfied with any common penalty, grasped the scepter 
of his opponent by force of arms. That scepter never was 
restored. The provinces adjacent to Austria — Styria, lUyria, 
Corinthia and Oamiola — were soon annexed, by warlike means, 

" The bishop of Basle, on hearing the news, is said to have es- 
claimed— "Sit fast, great &od, or Ehodolph wiU oeoupj thy throne!" 
Cose's House of Austria, vol. i. p. Iti. 
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to this c¥er-growing aud over-ambitious house. Bohemia, with 
its dependencies, Moravia, Silesia and Lusatia, soon met with 
the same inevitable fate. Hungary was obtaJBed bj a mar- 
riage supported by the sword. Parts of Poland were acquired 
by unlawful force. Always grasping after fie imperial crown, 
and frequently with sueeess, flie Hapshnrg sovereigns ulti- 
mately reacted a height of authority, by the use of which, it 
became easy for them to settle in their own family the sucees- 
aion to the German throne ; and when the crown of the Oajsars 
had been worn hy them for many generations, Francis the First 
ostentatiously resigned a bauble, no longer the ensign of power, 
declaring himself the emperor of Austria, which, indeed, under 
the ambitious rule of a long line of unscrupulous robbers, had 
swallowed up the German empire and grown to he almost as 
large, quite as powerful, and decidedly moro magisterial and 
intolerant, than that of ancient, iron-hearted, iron-handed 
Rome. The Castle of the Hawk's-Nest had become one of 
the capitals of the world. 

Such, then, are the external relations of the Magyar nation. 
At home, the Magyars are surrounded on all sides by Solaves, 
in the midst of whom, hemmed in and hated as they are, they 
have maintained their supremacy for more than nine hundred 
years. The four great monarchies just described, Turkey, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, all of tkem tyrannic govern- 
ments, constitute another wall — a wall of despotism averaging 
a thousand miles in width — by whioh they are entirely en- 
closed. Beyond this there is stjll another irregular circum- 
vallation of monarchical and despotic states, Asiatic, African 
and European, the most of which are but partners or depend- 
ants of the four, whose historical positions have been portrayed. 
Thus imprisoned, at the centre of a vast system of confederated 
despotisms, these friends of freedom, the champions of civil 
liberty, have borne up. against every influence, have defended 
themselves against nearly all aggressions, have maintained at 
least the name of their historical and constitutional independ- 
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once, since their original settlcraent in the land. The name 
of IE dependence, however, it muat be confessed, is about all 
they iaye been ahh to preserve. Successful against all na- 
tions, bj whom their country and institutions were openly 
attacked, in the earlier periods of their history, they have at 
last been compelled to yield to the perfidy, diplomacy and in- 
trigue of a monarchy, which, from its origin on the hanks of 
Aar, has known no object but se!f-aggrandizement, no scruples 
but those of ambition, co means better than treachei? and 
war. If ever they have dared to demand their rights, to ask 
for the restoration of their liberties, for the real as well aa 
nominal acknowledgment of their happy and almost republican 
constitution, they have f^led of success, for the last three 
hundred years, for the want of a sufficient European sympathy 
on which to lean in their day of need. Every patriotic effort 
was sure to rouse the hostility of the surrounding countries. 
Turkey, though their kmdred m ongin and in blood, could not 
favor a country of republican instituf ion's. Eussia, in every 
commotion, was certain to take the side of her Sclavio kins- 
men against the people, whose liberal constitution she addi- 
tionally despised Piu=aia, ever since the fall of Poland, has 
been generally the secret or open ally of the Kussian govern- 
ment. France and England, since the days of the French 
Revolution, have been maintaining the balance of Europe by 
a close connection with Austria and Turkey against the dreaded 
ambition of the Kussias. The other states of Europe are no 
longer powers. Tbey are nothing but dependants. Hungary, 
therefore, for three centuries, has been a forlorn captive, 
chained in a mighty prison-house of nations, without the means 
of self-liberation, without the hope of foreign interference, but 
in no way giving Tip to despondency, or relinquishing her faith 
in a happier and a better day. It is no dishonor, when her 
unfortunate position is carefully considered, that she has been 
in chains so long. It is her glory, that, in spite of hor out- 
ward captivity, at heart she has been always and forever free. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

ATTEMPTS TO OVEHTHROW THE HUNGARIAN NATIONALITY. 

We aro told by the historian of the House of Austria, that 
Frederic the Third was accustomed to employ his leisure in 
tlie composition of a royal diary, and in the conatmction of 
enigmas and unintelligible anagrams. One of these anagrams 
was extremely ourious. It was based upon the five vowels of 
the Roman alphabet. These letters, during the life-time of the 
emperor, were engraved upon hia plate, and upon all the articles 
of his household furniture. His visitors used to be porplezed 
in seeing them at the table, in his halls, on the covers of his 
books, and everywhere throughout his palace. Thousands 
made the attempt to interpret them. All attempts, however, 
proved fruiaess. They continued to bo, till the day of his 
death, an unsolved mystery, the wonder of his generation. 
After hia demise the riddle was explained. On one of the 
leaves of his diary, his executor found the following singular 
inpcription ; 

Austria Tjlst _ Tmperare f\TU XTniverso. 

lies J_irdreieh ist \7osterreich U nterthan.' 

It s^ms, therefore, that, years before the Hungarian mo- 
narchy was united to that of Austria, one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Austrian- family of kings had expressed the well- 
known policy of his house, though the time for making it 
public had not arrived. It did not originate, however, witli 
Frederic. It had been the actuating spirit of every one of 
his predecessors. It was born in the breast of the first occu- 
pant of the Hawk's-Nest. Trom the priest it had descended 

' Coxe's House of Austrm, vul, i, p. 277, and Fugger, p. 1080. 
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to the count, from the count to the dute, from the duke to 
the king, and from the king of a single nation, and that a 
small OEe, to the sole monarch of hnlf a score of realms. It 
had gvown with the growth of power. All that can be said 
of Frederio is, that he -wished to see how it would look in 
words, but, the better to conceal it from the jealousy of otkor 
nations, and still to preserye it in a memorable form, for tho 
benefit of his own subjects, and especially of Lis successors, 
he vailed it in the manner above mentioned. Whether he 
expected, when writing out the resolution of the imperial 
riddle, in his secret journal, that it would ever be given to tie 
world, is not a question. He evidently intended it only for 
those, whom it was designed to prompt to greater energy, in 
the only business of his family. But whoever will now read 
the bloody and ambitious history of this family will not need 
the riddle, or the resolution of it, to point out to him the one, 
unalterable, untiring purpose of every member of it, crowned 
and uncrowned, since it was brought into being amo^g the 
Alpine crags. This plain and positive declaration of the em- 
peror is proof enough, it is true, of the ruling object of the 
Hapsburgs, in all their relations to other lands ; but their 
recorded acts, through a long line of princes, and through the 
space of many centuries, in rrapect to the raee and country 
of the Magyars, furnish a bettor and clearer expc«ilion of that 
object, than any royal enigma could afford. 

Hungary, as we have seen, was originally an independent 
country, bound by no allegiance to any foreign power. The 
conquest, gained by Attila and his Huns over the SarmatiaJi, 
G-othic, and Eoman inhabitants of Dacia and Pannonia, was 
complete; and the Magyars, by conquering the Huns, acquired 
as good a title to tbe whole land, as had been vested in their 
predecessors. 

It has been said, however, that, in either case, a military 
title is an imperfect tenure ; but, should the present generar 
tion undertake and effect a revolution upon this subject, not 
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only Hungary, but every other settled aad ciYiliaed nation, in 
America and ia Europe, would have to relinquish their esist- 
eace. It would he utterly impoasihie, on this or the other 
Hde of the Atlantio, to find the remnants of a people, to whom 
the sovereignties of the several enlightened states could be, 
with historical and legal accuracy, resigned ; for, though it 
would not he difficult to discover, in all these states, some 
fragmente of our nearest predecessors, it is now well known, 
that they were themselves the oonqucrors of other peoples, 
who held prior possession of the counbies. In England, it 
might be possible for the present rulers, who represent the 
Norman conquerors, to yield their supremacy to the living 
descendants of the original Anglo-Saxons; but, by the same 
theory, tt^ crown couid not easily pass ha<!kward, through the 
Danes, Sazons, and Komans, to the present race of Britons. 
In America, we should he compelled to dissolve the e 
repuhlio, and call back the red men of our eastern and ii 
ern forests, to exercise dominion over ua; and even these, 
before they could take command, would be bound to quit their 
claim in behalf of that unknown people, who, ages prior to 
their captivity or annihilation, by thfe modern Indian tribes, 
enjoyed the possession of our hills and valleys. In Hungary, 
the taak of retro-cession would be still more difficult ; and the 
Magyars, who have held their country more than three times 
as long as we have held our own, and by exactly the same 
title, have always been, and are yet, a sovereign and inde- 
pendent people. Though surrounded by their conquered 
oountrymCD, the Selaves, they are no more bound to abdicate 
in their favor, than the English are bound to deliver their 
sceptre to the Welsh, or the Ameriea.QS to the descendants of 
Bed Jacket and King Philip. The instincts of humanity, 
and the practice of all nations, as well as the laws of neces- 
sity, establish the validity of the Magyar claim to all the 
territories and dependencies of Hungary. 

The land of the Magyar is not only legally and justly his 
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posaeflsion, accordmg to the law of nations, together with all 
its associated provinoes, but hia title has been ratified, in the 
usual form, by the surrounding states for a iong coarse of ages. 
The supremacj of the dominant race has been thus legally 
established. It has received, also, a still higher ratification. 
It has been acknowledged, for many centuries, by the Solayio 
provinces themselves. Not only their constitutions, but their 
statute laws, as well as every thing pertaining to their local 
governments, have constantly recognised themselves, during 
all this time, as dependencies of Hungary, of which the Mag- 
yars have ever been the ruling people. The French ia Canada 
might as rightfully throw up their connection with the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, in which the Anglo-Saxon infiuenco is 
justly paramount, or with the Imperial Parliament of Great 
]}rita,in, as the Sclaves of Hungary could renounce their long- 
standing and legally-established relations to the race that con- 
quered them. 

Nor can it be denied, indeed, that the victorious people have 
granted much greater liberty to the subject race, ever since 
their subjugation, than it has been convenient for England to 
grant to the French in her North American po^essions. This 
is a part of the domestic history of Hungary, which, by nearly 
all foreigners, has been too little understood, or too partially 
considered. The Selaves of Croatia and Sclavonia, which are 
united in their local administration, have always enjoyed a 
municipal independence. They have their own General As- 
sembly, or Diet, which meets at their capital of Agram, where 
all their private matters are discussed and settled according 
to their own wishes. The National Assembly has ever been 
characteristically generous and high-minded in ils liberality 
toward them. These Sclavonic provinces, in their separate 
capacity, have borne about the same relation to the Hungarian 
kingdom, that the counties of Hungary, properly so called, 
have had to the same general government. They have been 
cordially admitted into the common fellowship of the nation. 
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Ttanaylvania, too, whiub. forma a still la p t n f th 
kingdom, has its own Diet at Hermanstadt [ (li X 

there excrcisoa all the functions of self-g emm nt n all 
affairs of a merely provincial interest. Np p li p n tlie 
history of conquests, has a eonqiiering rac b n m nio^ 
nanimoos to the conquered. 

This local independence of the provint and unt a 
one of the most remarkahle features of th Hu ga n nst 
tution, having no parallel, perhaps, excepting n th nd p nd 
ent but united states of our own great rep bli Th s n 
difference among these constituent parts of th n t a wh th 
their inhabitants are Magyars, or ScJavo ^ix a N I 

only do all of them elect their own officers n th wn way 
and send delegates to the National Assembly t j ■e nt th 
interests according to the instructions gi n th n but th y 
have the sole management of their municip Iff n wh h 
tie national government has asserted no ht to nte f 
They assess and collect their own taxes, m L. J p th 
own roads, erect their own bridges, out their wn anal nd 
perform all other acts of private sovereignty n t n as t nt 
with their relations to each other as one e nf d ated >, n 
ment. The king himself can execute the law f th Nat n I 
Assembly only through the county and pro n al & rs wh 
responsible to their constituents only, oann t b mp li i to 
serve a mandate not acceptable to the peopl By th Bulla 
Aurea, too, of King Andreas the Second, th 1 1 t of 
the counties have a right to take up arma n t a m nar h 
who attempts to violate the constitution w th ut n u n^, 
any legal blame. So thoroughly demoor. t tha Magy 

kingdom, that, in one particular, if not in n than n h 
people have retained a prerogative dangero f th ffi n y 
if not to the integrity, of the general gov mm nt A\ h n a 
county sees fit to resist the execution of any unpopular enact- 
ment of the Assembly, or numilate of the king, should it know 
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of anj neighboring states friendly to its private views, it has 
the privilege of eoneluding treaties with those states, offensive 
and defensive, as if it had no connection with the monarchy 
of which it professedly forms a part. This excess of demo- 
oraoy, however, is a aufficiejit proof of the republican spirit 
of the nation. 

According to the fundamental laws of the country, there- 
fore, Hungary has always been a popular government, and, in 
every thing but the name, a republic. It is true, in the two 
p n f Upp nd L w Hunga y the Magya at fi t 
as tel rtnplt Ip Ig whhthyidntg ant 
to tb n jn ed f 11 w ti n and th am t -u 

we ha n and w th t II g t jha. n u wn 

unt y p t ng u ab mn 1 nh b t nt Th d t n 
tinhw haln^n bn j^ddaadlltf 

hil n n pa t t th k ngJ n ha th b n w ! 

a diff n a si t b tw n th tw n n ur uth n 
^tat wh n nj t nb [utlbtwh pul li n 

m h Iw J b n I gaily and un !ly a kn wl Ig d 

In II th th p n th Majja h n laim d any 

more iioht^, than he has freely and tully ^ranted to his Sclavio 
and Sason brethren. All over the kingdom, from the earliest 
times, the superior state-officers have been almost entirely 
raised to their respective posts by popular election; the es- 
ceptions to this general custom have been less numerous than 
in the states of the American Union; and the king himself, 
as well as the duke before him, elevated by the same means, 
h-is not only been thus the respjnsible representative of a free 
nation, but the pos easoi of leos power, by the ouginal cm 
atitution, than is exorcised by an American President 3Iie 
National Assembly has evei had less authority than oar 
Congress The people of Hungary, alwiys a libeity loving 
people, trom tht, time when their first Oberhiupt was ele(,tL I 
till the t til estmetion of hi" hutig hi\e eier maiut m 1 
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more of the forms and functions of local self-government, 
than have the people of our own republic.' 

So jealous, indeed, have the Hungarians always been of 
regal domination, and so determined to secure their popular 
institutions against every possibility of the oentraliaation of 
their powers in the hands of their sovereigns, tiat, when first 
transferring their crown to a foreign prince, they caused him 
to swear, in the presence of God, to maintain the integrity of 
the country and of its constitution. This oath is one of the 
most solemn and emphatic ever taken upon tlie lips of any 
mortal. It is too plain for the least opportunity of misunder- 
standing or eijuivocation. It has been pronounced, under the 
most open and imposing circumstances, by every Austrian 
king of Hungary since the eoronation of the first Ferdinand. 
Alas I it is the oath by which every one of them, without an 
exception, is guilty of the blackest perjury. Let us proceed 
to enumerate the several charges, whicli impartial history has 
to bring, in this relation, against this line of princes. We 
shall see whether the anagram of Eiederic was an unmeaning 

It must he remembered, that the same man, who, aa king 
of Hungary, is a limited monarch, cheeked on every side by 
the constitutional liberties of his subjects, as emperor of 
Austria is possessed of a regal authority entirely absolute. 
This right of absolute domination is, of course, his darling 
attribute ; and the provinces of Ms empire, where his will is 
irresistible, are his darling provinces. So far as it can be 
po^hle for such a ruler to confer lasting favors upon a peo- 
ple, so far would the Austrian despots very naturally exert 
themselves to give a greater apparent prosperity to the im- 



' Paget'e Hungary and iFanajlvaiiia, yul. i. chap, iviii. pasiim, 
and J. Toulmin Smitli's Parallels between England and Hungary, 
pp. 18-58 inclusiye. Smitli is particularly to be examineJ on tliia 
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petial, than to the royal and constitutional, parts of their 
dominions. Coiild the subject be made to believe, that his 
fortune is easier, that his success in life is more certain, in 
those portions of the wide realm, where the emperor is sole 
master, than where hia prerogatives and powers aie restrained 
by popular limitations, a decisive work would be accomplished 
on the side of tyranny, and a sure step taken toward the ulti- 
mate estahlishment of his despotic sway over the other por- 
tions. This, indeed, is the first article in a system of policy, 
by which the House of Austria has been endeavoring, for 
more than three centuries, to subjugate the Hungarian nation, 
and to rob it of its liberties, of its constitution, and of its 
independence. A most glaring and iniquitous fevoritism, re- 
specting all the branches of human industry, in the encourage- 
ment of talent and ambition, and in the assessment and col- 
lection of the revenue, has been pra,otised. In Hungary, 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce have been discouraged, 
while, in the imperial provinces, such rewards and bounties 
have been offered as always develop the resources of a nation. 
On those immense tracts of land belonging directly to the 
king, particularly on such as were within the boundaries of 
Hungary, every mode of expenditure has been lavished, by 
which the happinesB and contentment of their inhabitants, 
and an invidious comparison with the lauds held by the other 
part of the population, could be secured. In the Banat, for 
example, where whole counties are the personal property of 
the monarch, this system of royal partiality' has been carried 
to the highest pitch.' All over Hungary, however, wherever 
the Hapsburg monarch has had possessions, these substantial 
and powerful though sophistical arguments have been stamped 
upon the soil, upon the public unprovements, and, as far as 
possible, upon the conyiotions of a poor, short-sight«d and 

■ Paget's Hungary and Transjlvania, vol. ii. p. GO, American 
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supeiScial people In all other p tiona ot the comtry the 
iron sw y of a foreign rule has reprea&e 1 all cntei prise dis- 
couraged -iLl improvement, an] so lo<ix3e I (he latonni^ cltasea 
with an illegal system of mdueot tasiti n that th y hug 

mce ?ank into in almost hojelesa po\erfy The infernal tases 
of tte kingdom themonirchs coull not touch hut they could 
maie every article imported into Hungary, and every article 
exported from it, pay the most enormous duties; and, thus 
douhling their malice, they could not only wrench avast reve- 
n f thml hythfltfth ulp te.lt by 

til n 1 a t ally p hil t and nn hilat t!i p du ti e 

p t n f th ntiy Th h d w k ng j a. nt f G 1 
1 a V y ni th n til ast I d f Hung y th 

t 2 th an m nta n h s h n mpell d to mp rt h 
jth f m ti An t an p n f Sty a b y nd th 
uth w t n 1 m t f tl k ngd m th j,h th Hu ga n 
h be n m ufact n a i t 1 at tr ma la t 

w thin „ht f th gr n 11 y wh tt d m nd f th m 
has existed.* All joiner-work, done in Hungary, h.a& had to 
pay a duty of one hundred per centum, while many otter 
trades and professions have been, by the same means, pro- 
hibited. The capital and talent of other portions of the world 
have been iudustriously discouraged from seeking employ- 
ment in the doomed and desolated country ; for not only have 
the foreign monaiehs, their servants and their subjects, united 
to slander the opportunities, which it holds forth to enter- 
prising strangers, but German political economists, like the 
well-known List, have been paid for writing and publishing 
against it the most false and serious libels. For the last fifty 



• Pulsky, Tol. i. p- 5. The Banat is knowa to he full of coal ; and 
yet, owmg to this system of partiality, it is as dear at home as that 
brought from England hy the way of ConBtanticople ! Paget, yol. ii. 
p. 64. The duty on salt is a still worse specimen of maladministra- 
tion. Paget, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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years, whenever an inciuisitive traveler Las arrived at Vienna, 
and proposed to visit aad explore tte interdicted region, he 
has been clamorously informed, that Hungary is a land of 
wolves and other wild boasts, and of a still wilder and wickeder 
population; where there are neither roads, nor bridges, nor 
means of travel ; whose inhabitants wander, in forlorn groups, 
either naled, or clad in the coarsest and dirtiest sheep-skins ; 
and in which a man's life would be taken for a cup of Karlo- 
wioz, or the value of a kreutzer I' 

But the Austrian kings have not limited their aggressions, 
against the liberties and independence of Hungary, by such a 
peaceable though oontemptihle opposition. Ferdinand the 
First, it will be remembered, acquired the crown of St. Ste- 
phen by a long and most bloody war, which he waged against 
John Zapolya, the rightful heir, whom the Hungarian Diet, 
in 1526, as well aa the estates of Solavonia, had unanimously 



' City of fte Magyar, and Pulskj's Memoirs, pmsini. Tlie newa- 
papera of Vienna are now holding tlie same language. Paget opens 
his great work with tlie following passage :—" The reader would 
certainly laugh, as I have often done since, did I tell him one-half 
of the foolish tales the good V til f tli in j w 

were about to visit. Ho toad I p li I w m 1 i 

on the ground, eat where w 11 Ih lytdfd 

purses and our lives at eveij mm Ilfll d fli 

reports, we provided ourselr m t pi t f lly w th m wh h 
were oarofully loaded, and pi od dy f m d t f 

we heard that nothing hut fii,ht ^^1^1 th gh w ie- 

termined to put the beat face we oould upon the matter. It may, 
however, ease the reader's mind to know, that no occasion to shoot 
any thing more formidable than a partridge, or a hare, ever presented 
itself; and that we finished our journey with the full conviction, 
that traveling in Hungary was just as safe as traveling in England!" 
The writer sahsequently gives ua the reason for the ciroulatioa of 
these fearful stories. " The Hungarians do somotimea talk about 
liberty, constitutional rights, and other such terrible things I" Ta- 
get's Hungary ajid Transylvania, vol. i. pp. 13 and 14. 
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elected to tlie throne left vacant by the death of the Second 
Jjonis on the field of Mohacz. To gain tbo higher aohles of 
the kingdom, to his canse, he tendered to them a written mani- 
festo, while the fortunes of the day were against him, declar- 
ing, that, in the event of his success, "he would preserve 
iuviolatfi all the rights and liberties of Hungary," with the 
same fidelity as if he had been a native and lawful prince. 
Some of the great nohility turned traitors and went over to 
the nsurper, Zapolja was not at once defeated. In 1538, a 
treaty was concluded between the combatants, styled the 
Peace of Grosawardein, by which it was agreed, that hostilities 
should cease between them; that, od interim, Ferdinand 
should be obeyed in the west, and Zapolya in the east of 
Hungary ; and that, should Zapol jft die during the oonfinu- 
anoe of this armistice, Ferdinand and John Sigismund, Za- 
polya's son, were to divide the kingdom between them. In 
1540, Zapolya died ; and, in the same year, the Turks invaded 
and conquered the country as far west as Buda. Ferdinand 
died in 1564, after acknowledging the right of Sigismund to 
eastern Hungary, leaving the western portion to his own son, 
Maximilian. The death of John Si^mund, in 1571, con- 
ferred his right of sovereignty upon Stephen Bathory, one of 
the greatest of the Hungarian statesmen ; but Khodolph, the 
successor of Mosimilian, not only despised his opponent, but 
gave existence to that long struggle, now just closed by the 
butcheries of Haynau, by which the destruction of the Hun- 
garian Constitution was to be effected by the combined instru- 
mentalities of treachery, stratagem and blood. His successors, 
Matthias and Ferdinand, pursued the same determination; 
and Leopold the First, by waging a war of estermination 
against the free princes of Transylvania, by securing the 
elevation of his cruel instrument, John Kemeny, to the 
principality thus bereaved, and by the massacre of thousands 
of the citizens of Hungary, who had risen to defend the 
ftonstitutionai liberties of their native land, not only forced 
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the election of his son, Joseph, to the succession of St. Ste- 
phen, but compelled the prostrate Diet to acknowledge and 
proclaim that son their hereditary monarch. The same bloody 
weapouB, therefore, by which the sabred crown had been 
snatched from its lawful owners and laid upon the brow of a 
foreign tyrant, now conferred the eternal succession of that 
ensign of royalty, with all the majesty it confers, upon the 
male offspring of the original usurper. 

To illusti-afe the manner by which this foul work was done, 
a single eaaraple may be taken fem the reign of Leopold. 
Immediately after his accession, he had avowed his purpose, 
to some of his confidential servants, of " exterminating the 
Magyai race," as the people that gave the Austrian monarchy 
all its trouble. He had abolished their Constitution. He 
had governed them, without calling their Le^slature together, 
by imperial mandates. He had made the crown hereditary la 
his family. He had made himself aii absolute and irrespon- 
sible sovereign over a oaoe free, constitutional and independent 
kingdom. Foreseeing that so spirited a people oould not be 
expected to suffer thus without r^stance, he struck out a plan 
of keeping them in silence, which would do no injustice to the 
oharactor of an infernal spirit. In the north of Hungary, he 
erected what has been fitly called the Bloody Theatre of Epe- 
ries, headed by the infamous Carafia, and provided with thirty 
executioners. It was the duty of this tribunal to examine 
the opinions of the leading Magyars, and to punish such as 
were found guilty of harboring any attachment to the prostrate 
liberties of the nation. The judge of this wicked inquisition 
used to say, that, " if one of his pulses should beat for Hun- 
gary, he would cut it out and bum it." Not only men, but 
women and children, were haled before this bench, where 
thousands of them, as innocent as angels, were tried, eon- 
demned and executed, if such a farce can be called a trial, 
without a hearing or a witness. The entaro land was searched 
for patriotg. The blood-hounds of the imperial tyrant tracked 
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a of. every citizen. Spies were employed for every 
city. They were planted in every house. No place was so 
secret, none so sacred, as to defend its oecupants from tlie 
most critical inspection. Men were beheaded for lamenting to 
their wives, in their private chamhers, the unhappy condition 
of their country. Wives were led to a similar fate for listen- 
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member the means by i\hieh that despotism wa,. estabhshod I 
The National Assembly, in the year 1620, having become 
satisfied of the revolutionary intentions of the throne, met 
and lawfully deposed their king, Ferdinand the Second, who, 
by breaking his oath and the constitution, had forfeited even 
his own unjust pretensions to tho Hungarian crown. They 
elevated Gabriel Bethlen to hia place. For nine years Bcthlen 
was acknowledged as their legal monarch. On his demise, in 
1629, George Edkdczy, whose patriotic spirit was the glory 
of the people, received the high office by the suffrages of the 
nation. Thus, according to two perfectly constitutional acts, 
the line of succession in the Austrian house was broken, an- 
nulled, abrogated by the highest authority of the kingdom. 
These acts have never been reversed. From that day to this, 
by the fundamental laws of Hungary, the emperors of Austria 
have been, when constitutionally considered, nothing more than 

' Cose's House of Austria, toI, ii. chap. 66, p. 1083. 
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Buceessful intruders, whom the nalaon has been compelled to 
receive under martial force. James the Second, ia 1688, waa 
expelled from the throne of England; his crimes were pre- 
cisely those alleged by the Magyars against the Hapsburgs; 
he was deposed exactly as the Austruns were deposed ^ and, 
therefore, if the descendants of the htter hive any legal 
claims to Hungiry, the ofispnng of the foimer are, at this 
moment, by a mui,h stronger title, the rightful monarcha of 
the British empue ^ 

Bight and wrong, towevor, are nearly synonyms with such 
a race of tyrants as the imperial kings of Hungary have been. 
The next three sovereigns, Joseph the First, Charles the Sixth 
and the celebrated Maria Theresa, changiHg the instruments 
but not the policy of their house, undertook to overthrow the 
■ Hungarian Constitution, not by arms, but by dissimulatdon, 
flattery and persuasion. 

In the year 1708, Joseph assembled the Diot at Pressburg, 
where ho made a great many specious and flattering promises 
to the representatives of the nation. His predecessors had 
been engaged in bloody wars, the object of which had beon 
to overturn the popular oonstitutjoa of St. Stephen. He now 
projnised the Hungarians a total cessation of hostilities, and a 
great many additional blessings, on condition of their yielding 
to him the free election of one of their most important officers, 
their demand for the acknowledgment of their constitutional 
immunities and liberties under the sanction of certMn foreign 
powers, and several other things in which was clearly involved 
the annihilation of their constitution. The National Assembly 
could not he moved by the soft speeches of the monarch; and 
he, to secure a temporary tranquility for the accomplishment 
of some other purposes, which he had at heart, granted a peace 
without conditions. He died, however, in 1711, before this 
last act of his reign, called the Peace of Szathmir, was ratified. 

' Smith's Piirnllels of England and Hung.iry, pp. 40 to 18 inolustye. 
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Charles the Sixth of Austria, the third of his name in 
Hungary, inherited the absolutism and intolerinu: of Leopold, 
his father. His weapon was flattery. He anfirmcd the Peace 
of Szathmdr. He always spoke in the highest terms, m the 
presence of the Hungarians, of his "dear Hungary — "cara 
Huagaria" — declaring his Magyar subjects to be the most 
magnanimous and grateful of all people His predecessors 
had governed the kingdom by means of the Hungarian Chan- 
cery located at Vienna. He, on the contrary, always expressed 
the wish of doing the most important portion of his work in 
person. They, by one excuse after another, had evaded their 
sacred pledge to spend a part of each year at the Hungarian 
capital. He, to show his paternal love, made no such excuses, 
but actually went to Pressburg, at three several times, and 
took his place in the House of Magnates. The magnanimity 
and gratitude of the Hungarians were equal to the royal 
eulogies. The Magyars forgot their grievances. In the no- 
bleness of their nature they forgot, too, their duty to them- 
selves, to their country, and to posterity. Twelve years of 
artful flattery, supported by a very moderate use of imperial 
authority, had so far closed the eyes of the whole nation, that, 
in the year 1723, they not only confirmed the doctrine of 
hereditary mtccessiim, but, by the passage of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, extended the right of the inheritance to the femah 
heirs of their Austrian sovereigns. The grant is made, how- 
over, on the express condition, so constantly maintained by 
every generation of the people, that the liberties and integrity 
of the kingdom be kept inviolate. It is the feiithful observ- 
ance of this condition, placed last in the important document, 
that it might always m the perusal of it make the last im- 
pression upon king and subject, by which the grant is to bo 
preserved in its life and force. As in all other contracts, or 
covenants, one violation of this essential condition, by any 
king of Hungary, absolves the people from the obligation of 
continubg the gift; and it must be particularly noted, that, 
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notwithstandzBg the faJr words of Charles, and the apparent 
willingnesa of the NatioEal Assembly to heatow it, tlie gift 
was mads hy a nation reduced to despair by a war waged by 
its kings apon it, and menaced, though not in words, with 
still bloodier oppressions in case of a refusal.^ 

The Pragmatic Sauclioa was proposed and passed to open 
the way for the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Charles 
the Sixth, Maria Theresa, to the Hungarian throne. Her 
right to it was at once oontested by a male heir of her house, 
the elector Charles Albrecht, who declared the document just 
mentioned to be unconstitutional and consequently void. His 
position, undoubtedly correct, was supported by all the conti- 
nental goTcmmentg of Europe, In her last extremityj the 
young queen fled for safety to her Hungarian subjects, who, 
struck with her beauty, her accomplishments and her distress, 
unwittingly or unselfishly pledged to her their support They 
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sions uf his immeiliate predei,i,ssoi, on the ground that thbj wero 
made uMle uadar fear and force. Should the Hungariana applj the 
same argument to all the grants of title ever made bj themseWes to 
the emperors, on which alone the rights of these emperors are based, 
Low Buddeulj the "legitimate sovereignty" of Austria over lluiigarj 
would evaporate 1 
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burying the wrongs of their nation in the depths of their 
magnanimous compassion, rose up and brandished their sharp 
sworda. The commons stamped tieir feet with an outburst 
of emotion. Through both chambers, and from the chambers 
over all the land, the national watchword — "ganguinem el 
iiiidm"— clamorously went forth. The word of the Magyar 

No sooner had Maria, by the help of her Hungarian sup- 
porters, taken possession of the throne of her ancestors, than 
she discovered the characteristic trait by which her relationship 
to the Hapsburgs was clearly proved. Having reached her 
position by force of arms, she resolved to act the part of a 
conqueror, by uniting all the subjugated kingdoms and pro- 
vinces into one glorious realm. With a woman's ardor, she 
proceeded at once with her mighty business, forgetful of the 
vast difBcultiea in her way. The independence of several of 
these parts of her dominion, and the peculiar rights and 
reservations of thom all, had been guaranteed by the oaths 
of every king before her, as well as by her own. The Hun- 
garians, in particular, by whom she had been raised to power, 
deserved a special consideration. But, though not an ungrate- 
ful woman, as a monarch she had the gratitude only of her 
house. This, whenever it conflicted with the family ambition, 
was no gratitude at all. The work of demolition went for- 
ward. Centralization was the order of the day. All tho 
kingdoms, provinces and dependencies, over which she ruled, 
must resign their nationalities, and fall into the great nation- 
ality undertakea to be formed. The ideutiries of all these 
states, and fractions of states, as well aa (he identifies of all 
the individuals of which they had been composed, must con- 
sent to be swallowed up in a new and unknown something, of 
which no one could draw fji himself a very tangible idea. 
There was to be no longer such a being as a German, or an 
Italian, or a Bohemian, or a Magyar, or a Sclavo. All were 
to be Austrians from that plastic hour. All were to be equally 
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related to a common throne. Tliat throne, like a sun ia the 
centre of the heavens, was not only to govern the motions of 
all this complicated system of dependent hodies, but throw out 
upon them a ceaseless flood of light, and life, and even liberty, 
while all together should fulfil the prophecy or the threat of 
Frederic, and rule the nations of tie globe. 

In the execution of this scheme, Maria had only one ra«e 
to fear. The Germans in Austria were then, as they arc yet, 
few in number. The Sclaves of Bohemia, of Gallicia, of 
Hungary, were, as they have been described, but little more 
than slaves. The Italians were too much divided among them- 
selves to ^ve her any serious trouble. The Magyars, how- 
ever, so soon as they should see her object, were sure to rise 
in oppoMtion to her plans. The politic and crafty sovereign 
was determined to silence them, to dose their eyes, till her 
points were gained. She shackled them with her iavors and 
dazzled tiem with her smiles. Her whole administration was 
a saceession of seeming demonstrations, that, whatever might 
be the end aimed at by the royal reformer, the Magyar was 
winning every thing he desired. She committed her person 
enfirely to his keeping. Hungarians were almost the only 
servants and ministers she employed. She gave them all the 
eelat and glory of her reign. Their Constitution she always 
enthusiastically applauded, thougb, at tlie same time, she 
governed them as if there never bad been such a oonstitutioa 
in the world. Like a serpent, which, fising hia eye upon a 
bird, puts forth his gayest colors, his blandest look, his subtlest 
and most secret charms, concealing the venom of his tooth 
and the flashing of his fiery tongue, till the poor victim of his 
lust is lured within the reach of his sudden spring, so the 
queen captivated the nation by her charms. Before the Hun- 
garians saw their danger, they were caught; and when, in 
1770, Maria was carried to her grave, she had laid down and 
established the precedent of governing a constitutional king- 
dom without respect to its constitution, the place of which 
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had been supplied by the imperial decrees. When the Mug- 
yar, shading off the spell hj which he had been hound for a 
period of JB3t thirty years, rose to self-oonsciousnesB again, ho 
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determined to rule, at least, a large portion of the world. On 
the day of his coronation, the new king offered an insult to 
the Hungariaa nation, which was to try its spirit and settle 
the question, whether it was ready to acknowledge itself a slave. 
He refused to be crowned in Hungary. He spnrned the 
coronation oath, by which all his predecessors had bound 
themselyes to maintain the Hungarian nationality and consti- 
tution, and without which he could not be a lawful king. He 
positively and openly rejected the constitution. He abolished 
the municipal self-government of the villages and counties. 
He declared the entire government of the kingdom, legislative, 
ezecutivc and judicial, to be no part of the business of the 
people, but the inalienable prerogative and property of the 
crown. That crowa was his by hereditary descent; and he 
needed no election, no coronation, nothing that the Hungarian 
people could do for him, to make him king. They were his 
subjects, not his constituents, or his fellow-citizens. The goal. 
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BO long aimed at, was now attained. The work of centraliza- 
tion was complete. Despotism liad nothing more to Ao. 
Austria was all. Hungary was no more ! At the death of 
Francis the First, in 1832, who had followed the brief reign 
of his immediate predecessor, Leopold tho Second, Joseph's 
successor, with a long coiu-se of tyranny, the Hungariaaa con- 
stitution was a thing generally unmectioned. It was not dead, 
and buried, but, with the world at large, as unthought of as 
if it had never been 1 

When the constitution of a people is abolished, the next 
step toward the total destruction of their nationality is to sup- 
press their religion. It is particularly necessary to do this, 
if that religion happens to be on the aide of freedom. Such 
was the religion of the Magyars at the time when tie House 
of the Hapsburga seized the crown of Stopiien. The Magyars 
were then Protestants, The first articlo of their faith' was 
that of religious liberty. Religious liberty is the certain 
harbinger, at all times and places, of civil liberty. This was 
understood by the Austrian tyrants, who, as the champions 
of absolutism, could not behold, without a struggle, the esta- 
blishment of a system of free worship. As the avowed do- 
fenders of Catholicism in Europe, they were bound to abet 
the efforts of the Roman pontiffs, in their attempt to extermi- 
nate the Reformation. Resolved to eradicate the whole Mag- 
yar race from Hungary, they could not fail to make their zeal 
for Christianity a pretext to cover their malicious purpose. 
They clearly saw their position and their interest; and they 
were never known to be slack in any thing involving the great 
object of their ambition. Their work was undertaken with 
their charaoteristio spirit. No charity was to be exercised to- 
ward the Magyars. A foul spot was now upon them, which 
rendered them doubly odious to all the other races, which 
made it popular to hate them, and which rendered it a piece 
of piety in the monarehs to oppress them. Their first move- 
ment illustrates the depth and breadth of their despofio spirit. 
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as well as tlie readiness and freedom of its action, whon thore 
is no fear of inipolioy in the way to clioek it. It clearly 
demonstrates what they would always do, cotJd they, at all 
times, freely act out their nature. The movement was prompt 
enough to satisfy the temper of any tynmt. An imperial de- 
cree, repeating the words of an older ono promulgated by one 
of their predecessors, was proclaimed and puhlished. It waa 
posted, on every thing oapahle of holding a placard, through- 
out the kingdom. It was not a lengthy document. Except- 
ing the date, address and ^natu tw Latin words embraced 
the whole of it; and, in u t n u t brevity is almost as 
startling : " The Lutheran 1 1 b -nt !"» 

It is scarcely necessa y t I t w h what energy such a 
decree, under such eiroum tan w uld be executed by such 
a race of despots, The fij t a t f Ehod)lph the Second was 
a plan for the extermination of the Protestants. He recalled 
the few Catliolic nobles of Hungary, whom the doctrines of 
Luther had not reached, to resume their places in the National 
Assembly. He filled all the vacant comraittBes, as well as 
the subordinate offices of revenue and of justice, with Catho- 
lics. He forbade any cure, or benefice, to be conferred upon 
any person not openly devoted to the church. He ordered, 
that no student should receive an academical degree, and that 
no scholar should be eligible to a college chair, who had not 
signed the Catholic formulary of faith. He permitted no town 
to appoint a secretary, or clerk, without his knowledge and 
approbation, Ho admitted no person to the rights of citizen- 
ship, whether native or foreigo, who had act undergone a 
reli^ous examination, and taken an oath of perfect and un- 
qualified submission to the priests. He shut up the churches 
of the Protestants. He took from them their estates without 
the form even of a trial. That no complamts might trouble 
him, he caused the Aulio council, another ■star ^.himbei, to 

■ Lutheraai combnrftntur ! Pulslrj s Hist , Intr luctiou i 110 
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thunder the baa of the empire against every man, who dared 
to say a word on the side of clemency. He paid no attention 
to the civil goTernment of tho country. He refused to fill 
the great seoolar and ecclesiastical offices, or conferred thera 
on his favorites. He suffered the important post of Palatine, 
which would hare stood as a defence of the people against his 
barbarous and lawless persecutions, to remain vacant. He 
filled the country with foreign troops, that, while he was pro- 
ceeding with his persecutions, tho population might be awed 
into a state of quiet. At his instigation, the mercenary sol- 
diers, ready to do any thing for pay, as well as eager to satisfy 
their lusts, entered the habitations of the Protestants, usurped 
their best apartments and their tables, expelled the fathers of 
families from their own houses, and committed the worst of 
barbarities upon tho persons of their wives and daughters. 
Scores of viUages, belonging to Protestant cities, were seized, 
pillaged and put under military discipline. The peasants of 
the country were dragged from their ploughs to answer for 
their opinions. The whole land was left to lie without culti- 
vation. Famine, disease, death filled every neighborhood. 
In the great capitals of the provinces, Austrian generals and 
governors, lite Bclgioso in the city of Ka^?au, paraded the 
streets with eseoutioners in their tr'im, devoting every indi- 
vidual, male and female, to instant execution, who ventured 
to utter the slightest disapprobation of these eruelties.** 

It is difficult to tell, by which the heart of % liberal and 
compassionate man is moved the moat — the enormities prac- 
tised by these emperors — or the plaintjve murmurs sent up 
by the nation thus oppressed The thoughtful reader may 
decide this question, by poudeiing upon a ■single extiaot of one 
of the decrees of the Hungarian kingdom : 

" Sorely grieved and vexed at heart, the faithful magnates 
and estates feel impelled — as formerly, so now — to complain 

" Coxe's House cf Austria, vol. ii. chap, 40, passim. 
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to G-od and the King, that all their entreaties, remonstrances, 
and representations have never helped them to ohtain even the 
slightest mitigation of their sufferings, horrors and miseries, 
but that the same have gone on increasing, from day to day, 
and from year to year. When we are told that the Hun- 
garians are in the hahit of coming into parliament with tears 
and all kinds of wajlings and woful lament, and that, when 
weary of sighs and of words, they proceed to business, wo 
will not, indeed, deny, that such is the ease But who is 
there that will command the tears of the lioeiited and 
wounded? Who will stop the wailmgs of childien, when 
they submit their sufferings fo their parents ? 

N a th m a ces of Upper Hungary, Sclavonia, and 
th p t f th k n dom, less and more bearable In thete 
p n th ib y take possession of the cities, market 
t wn Till g b and noble curiae, as jf they had come 

t th m n th du urse of mhentanco They divide Iho 
sam anl f t th n t ves ot the soil, m their own home, 
n t as p p to but as vagrants or bondsmen In many 
pi th f rn H ers attack and plunder the cottages of 

the peasantry, and the seats and poi^es^ions of the noblemen 
They, by main force, open churches and graves, rob the corpsis 
and bones of the departed of their funeral diesses, and flagel 
late, wound and kill the fathers of femilies By force an I 
violence, they bear away wives from their husbands, children 
from their parents, infant daughters from their mothers, chaste 
virgins from their paternal home, and abduct thoia to the 
haunts of infamy and vice, where — miy G-od pity the bitttr 
sufferings of the Hungarian people ' — they are sacrifited to 
beastly violence, and afterwards brought bai,k, if rinaomed 
with large sums of money ! 

"Large numbers of dwellers withra these realms, scions <f 
old and honored families, once happy in befttfing affluence — 
now expelled from all their possessions — ^wander about, nUced, 
hungry and forlorn, praying for bread at e^ery dooi ' 
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" Such is the lamentable condition of the rest of the Hun- 
gai'iaa people — a condition which even hearts of stone most 
pity. That people was onoe emineat in martial honors, wealth 
and merit; hut, at this present time, we are hent with severe 
affliction, not on account of the tolerable dominion of the 
Turks and Tartars, but on account of the unrestrained mis- 
deeds of foreign soldiers !" How terrible must have been the 
despotism, which could wring from the lipa of a courageous 
and manly people such pitiful lamentations ! It was by such 
means, indeed, that Catholicism was cstahlished in Hungary, 
hy a Eucceaaion of tyrants, aa the religion of the atate !'* 

The oivil and religious liberties of the Hungarians being 
thus abolished, the imperious despote next addressed them- 
selves, with a still more open malice, to the destruction t)f tha 
beautiful and espreasive language of the nation. That, which 
was a region of darkness to the rulers, was supposed to be the 
last asylum of Magyar liberty, nationality and independence. 
The institutions of the free state, they saw, might be over- 
thrown ; the rights of conseience and the resources of a free 
religion might be withdrawn ; and yet, so long asthe iaoensed 
and insulted race could relate their sorrows and consult upon 
measures of redreaa, in a language unintelUgihle to the tyrants, 
the work of annihilation was not done. Those tyrauta, there- 
fore, now determined to make a final end of that strange 
speech, in which the apirit of democratic liberty had so long 
been nuraed. Edict after edict was thundered from the throne. 
With all the presumptuousneas of folly and despotism united, 
the German laneu'^ne wis leclared to bo the language of the 
state, All the law w ro to 1 c i ubl sh d nit. The delibera- 

" Thia decree (1 th Ehod Ipb lCU2j ji ay be aompareii with 
Klapka's History lutiuduoton i 46 anl witi Coxe'a Houae of 
Austria, voL ii. chap 40 p 657 Foi au acoouat of Ferdinand'a 
persecutions, see House of Au tr a vol p. 814-815. The bar- 
barities of Leopold m J I e fo ud n t! e H use of Austria, vol. ii. 
p. 1073, paisim. 
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tions of the National Assemblj were to be had ia German. 
German masters and professors were sent into al! the schools 
and colleges of the land. The Hungarian was entirely ex- 
cluded. Hungarian books were ■ discouraged or interdicted. 
Hungarian literature, in all its departments, was denounced. 
The friends of a native literature were regarded and treated 
as traitors to the crown. If, in the county assemblies, or in 
the gatheriBgs of the villagers, a word of the contraband dia- 
lect was emplojed, the unhappy culprit, who, perhaps, could 
speak no other language, had to pay the severe penalty of his 
crime. The very peasants, indeed, had to converse about their 
lands and crops in an unknown speech, or be entirely dumb. 
The Magyar merchant and mechanic, sailor and soldier, not 
less than the peasants and professors, had to talk of their 
business and their books in German, or not talk at aU. Tho 
mother, deprived of the first privilege of nature, was forbidden 
to teach her infant to lisp her own words and accents, and 
compelled to hold a!l her intercourse with the fruit of her own 
body in a language, which, as a general thing, sho did not 
understand. No words, indeed, can exceed the intoleraneo, 
the severity, the madness of this crusade against the Hun- 
garian tongue. Fines and penalties, such as are usually laid 
against heinous or capital offences, were fixed for the punish- 
ment of those, who persisted in the use of a language taught 
them by their parents and once spoken by their sainted dead. 
From the beginning of the Hapsburg sway in Hungary, this 
hostility had been at work, first, in discouraging the Hun- 
garian for the Latin, and, secondly, by displacing the Hun- 
garian for the German. During the Latin era, the work of 
extermination was carried on by a thousand artful schemes 
of a concealed but consistent centralizing policy; but, at 
the opening of the German period, the Austrians had so 
gained and grown in power, that they dared to avow their 
object, and continue their efforts in the light of day. For 
two-thirds of a generation, from 1770 to 1790, the German 
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war of imnihihtion lasted. At the conclusion of the struggle, 
the work was so far aceomplished, that the despots hegan to 
consider Hungary as a G-erman province. For the space of 
the next forty years, the language of the Magyar, in all public 
places, was almost as dead as Latin ; and it survived the im- 
perial tyranny only by clinging, in spite of the Austrian de- 
ci-ces, to the farms and firesides of the common people. The 
magoates had ceased to use, many of them to understand, the 
noble and patriotic forma of a speech, which carried within 
itself the liberty, the indepondeace, the nationality of the race 
that had employed it." 

It has been recently imagined, by some popular writei-s, that 
the late otdinimoe of the Austrian government, forbidding the 
Magyars wearing their coUara turned over after the fashion of 
the Americans, is an unprecedented piece of despotism. This 
supposition is a mistake. Similar decrees have been sent forth 
against" the Magyars at many periods of their history. The 
one great object of Austria has been, let it be remembered, to 
exterminate the Magyar nationality. Not only his liberal 
constitution, his free religion, his patriotic language, but his 
national dress, has frequently been put under the imperial 
ban. More than once has it been made a crime for the 
Hungarian to be seen wearing his kal^ag, or native cap. 



" Peter Bod, who wrote, during thia German era, the Introduc- 
tion to Ma " Histor J of the Cliuroh Militant," complains' that he 
conld not venture to write the proper oamea, even, of the Hun- 
garians in thdr own langnage, as thej would not be recognised hj 
the nation! City of the Magyar, to!, iii. p. 54. The deolensioa of 
the Hungarian, which almost amounted to a losa, ia not onlj stated 
but lamented by aoores of tlie more reoent Hungarian authors. It 
ia no wonder, therefore, that Hnngary haa. produced ao little of na- 
tive !iterature of high rank. It is a wonder, however, in her oir- 
cumsianoes, that she has heen able, I will not only say to produce 
any literary works at all, but to pi-eaerve enough of her interdicted 
tongue to form for it the beginning of a 
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More tLaii onoe, to wear that easj^n of his rtlationshjp to tho 
bated ra^e subjected a citizen to as severe a punislmiPiit, as if 
he had rohhed his neighbor on the puhhc load The loose 
frock coat, that roprcsontatiye of the original elegance and 
freedom of tho still looser oriental robes, was foiubly dis- 
placed for a German suit, which, to the eye of the patiiot, 
seemed as ignominious, as for an honorable man, in any other 
country, to be clad ia a bandit's gaib or a prisoner's attire. 
It was the dress of his worst enemy To wear it, at least 
wiOiuglj, was to cease to be a Magyar, and to become a Gcr- 
man. The light saah, or belt, the mart of tho uniYersa! 
knightly independence of the nation, was strictly interdi(,ted 
Austria, despotic in the smallest particniais, as well as in those 
of the greatest moment, must not only make the Ixws, control 
the pulpits, bind the language, but cut the girmente of bet 
Hungarian subjects. The noble hearted and keenly sensitive 
Hungarian must submit to this intolerable oppresbion He 
must consent to be stripped of every thing that made him a 
Hungarian. Bereft of his civil liberties, of his rights of eon- 
science, and of his native speech, ho must next clothe him- 
self in the apparel of his oppressor, and move about among 
his conquerors as a walking monument of their victory, an 
object of their laughter, When tho Jews had icflicted every 
other indignity upon the rights and person of our Savior, they 
stripped him of his own raiment, and compelled him to walk 
about, in the judgment hall, in the habiliments of his royal 
persecutor. The cutting keenness of this malice has, perhaps, 
never been repeated upon any individual, though a real male- 
factor, by tie most brutal of subsequent oppressors. Austria, 
however, has not only revived it, but multiplied the individual 
to a nation, whose only crime has been, that it did not wish 
to sink into absolute and eternal annihilation. 

When every thing, in which tho Magyar nationality eoald 
find a resting-place, had been subjected or overturned, to keep 
the race in perpetual bondage, the foreign despots perfected 
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their system of Butjugation by surrounding them with the 
links of a military chain. A standing army of foreigners, 
divided into convenient parte, and commanded hy Gennan 
officers, was ranged all along the western and northern fron- 
tiers, under the pretence of guarding the passes of the Car- 
pathians against the Russians and the Poles. The southern 
and eastern border was defended, professedly against the 
Turks, by the Military District, a strip of country nearly a 
thousand miles in length, whose inhabitant's were all soldiers, 
who, though citizens of Hungary, were made amenable to the 
Austrian government. The interior of the land was occupied, 
at various points, by strong garrisons, which were ostensibly 
created as recruiting stations, bat which, in fact, were only the 
folding end of the chain, that wound its iDVolutions around 
the nation's heart. The other end, of course, was securely 
fastened to the throne. Thus, hand and foot, body and spirit, 
the race of Magyars, affer being robbed of every thing that 
made them Magyars, or guaranteed their existence as a nation, 
were bound down to a hopeless aaid everlasting bondage. So 
far as they were concerned, the anagram of Frederic was real- 
ized; and, by their subjugation, Austria had taken its position 
as the arbiter, if not the imperator, of the European world. 

It cannot, indeed, be doubted, even by the warmest apolo- 
gists of Austria, that, from the very beginning of her history, 
it has been the single aim of her despotic rulers to extend 
their despotism over all the states acknowledging any connec- 
tion to their imperial sway. The states were, therefore, by 
every means, to be reduced to the condition of imperial pro- 
vinces. Their independence, of course, had first to be de- 
stroyed. Their national institutions, and particularly their 
municipal rights and regulations, had to be overturned. Their 
religion, if different from the religion of the tyrants, had to 
be extirpated. Their language, dress, manners and customs, 
before there could be a complete amalgamation of the conquer- 
ors and the conquered, had to be annihilated. All these things 
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were Eeoessary to the accomplinlimeiit of the oue groat end in 
view. Such, it is certain, have heca the purposes of the 
House of Austria in all her subject principalitieB and king- 
doms. In Bohemia, in Gallieia, as well as in the territories 
of the original areh-duchy, the work was not very difficult. 
In Italy, there was no limit to the design hut a uhange of 
language, which, by reason of its impossihjlitj, has not been 
attempted. Everywhere, in fact, outside of Hungary, the 
work of absolutism, of centralization, has been effected without 
any signal opposition. The people, in all those countries, had 
been well prepared for despotism. Italy, for two thousand 
years, had known nothing but despotism. Bohemia had al- 
ways been in bondage to some imperioos mimarch. Gallicia, 
though animated with the thoughts of liberty, while holding 
a connection with the republic of the Poles, had ever been too 
weak, or rather too plastic, to offer any serious resistance. In 
Hungary, however, the question of liberty, or slavery, was a 
very different question. The kingdom had never been other- 
wise th m freo and independent The nation had always been 
the champion of popular institutun'f The people had en- 
joyed, from their origin, the blessings of personal and social 
liberty Their constitution, liws ani civilization were all 
entirely libeial, if not di,mccratic The spirit of democracy 
was their life-spnit To take away this democracy was to 
taie away thoir breath, their vitality, their very being. Still, 
just ^3 far IS the work of annihilating Hungary was dif&cult, 
just so far it was positively eaaeutial to the great object. 
Austria could not bo a safe or a perfect despot, so long as her 
largest and most powerful dependanoy, larger and more power- 
ful than all the rest of her possessions, should remain free, 
liberal and democratic. The time might come, unless this 
nation of liberty-loving Magyars should he transformed to » 
province of abject Austrians, when, in spite of all the mighty 
despotisms about it, this Hungary might not only reassert her 
own independence, but proclaim liberty to her sister capiiivea. 
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The timo might come, when, fired by her ancestral spirit, and 
emulating the bravery of her first inhabitants, she might raise 
her keen sabre agiwnst the heart of this all-encompassing 
tyranny, and strite the fetters from the hands and feet of cen- 
tral aud soutliern Europe. The time might come, after all 
their sufferings and reverses, when these unconi^iiered Mag- 
yars, rising in their pristine majesty, might resolve to make 
their country the centre of a new system of nations, whose 
government, like their own, should bo democratic, whose reli- 
gion should bo anti-papal, whose civilization should be liberal 
and expansive, and whose very beginning should be the end 
of European slavery. 

The possibility of such a period has pressed, for three hun- 
dred years, upon the forebodings of the imperial despots, and 
contributed to make them, what their whole history has proved 
them to be, the moat determined, the most unscrupulous, tho 
most unfeeling and relentless enemies of civil liberty, that 
Europe has ever seen. Their entire policy has been, so far 
aa they have had to do with Hungary, to overthrow the na- 
tionality and break the spirit of the Magyars, who, in that 
quarter of the globe, have been almost the only consistent 
and unflinching friends of human freedom, and tho absoliftely 
indomitablo foes of despotism, on the battie-fields of humanity 
for mere than eleven centuries of time. 
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CHArTEE vni. 

THE MAGYAKS DEPEND THEIR NATIONALITY. 

It has teen recently reported in the papers of Vienna, that, 
in the spring of 1850, Hajnau, the Aiistrian butcher, had an 
interview with the children of the immortal Kossuth. He 
addressed the youngpr of them in tho German. The reply 
was in Hungarian. On seeing that the commander-in-chief 
did not understand him, the boy spoke French, remarking that 
every general must certainly understand that tongue. Neither 
of tho children could be induced to speak the first word in tho 
language of their father's enemies.* 

It must not be supposed, indeed, that, at the present mo- 
ment, or in former ages, in the midst of the terrible oppres- 
sions of their impenal lulers, the Magy^n hive bowed their 
necks With a Schvic stupidity to the di-^poti Tar fiom it 
They have always cffered resistance to these oppressions It 
has been only aftei the most strenuous opposition, m eveiy 
instance, that they h ivo finillj yielded to the aeceasities of 
their position 

They, therefore, who hi\e chai^l the jiesLut generation 
of Hunganans with a raiibil sensitiveness, with a mutinous 
disposition, unpiBOi^dented in the conduct of their brave and 
pitiijtic father-^, with having laioed up a revolution cut of 
trifles, to which no attention has bcon paid in former iges 
have not studied very carefully, if they have seaiched at ail, 
the annals ot this manly and spiutod nee of people Thi, 
history ot HuOjjary, since its coimootion with the Geimans, 

■ Tho incident waa reported by tlio Peatli copvospcndent of Lloyd, 
and afterwariZa publisiied iu tlio Vienna Times, 
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ia t!ie history of a constant snecesaion of revolutions. The 
Magyars have never been contented; and, unless they had 
been cursed with a servile temper, contentment oould never 
have been so much as possible. 

The earliest of the Hungarian iESurrectioss, against the 
despotism of Austria, was raised by the religious persecutions 
mentioned in a previous chapter. At the very outbreak of the 
Lutheran Eeformalioii, the emperor Charles the Fifth, called 
together the imperial Diet, at the city of "Worms, "to concert 
with the princes of the empire effectual measures for cheeking 
the progress of those new and dangerous opinions, which 
threatened to disturb the peace of Germany, and to overtura 
the religion of their ancestors;" and, while the Diet was in 
eesMon, he drew up and signed that memorable declaration, 
which, for thirty years, overwhelmed all Europe with a deluge 
of blood: "Descended as I am," said the bigot, "from the 
Christian emperors of Germany, the Catholic kings of Spain, 
and from the archdukes of Austria and the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, all of whom have preserved, to the last moment of 
their lives, their fidelity to the Church, and have always been 
the defenders and protectors of the Catholic faith, its decrees, 
its ceremonies, its usages, I have been, am still, and will ever 
be devoted to those Christian doctrines, and the constitution 
of the Church, which they have left to mc aa a sacred inherit- 
ance. And aa it is evident, that a simple monk has advanced 
opinions contrary to the sentiments of all Christians, past and 
present, I am firmly determined to wipe away the reproach, 
which a toleration of such w uld t n G m nj d 

to employ all my power nd urc my b dy my bl 1 
my life, and even my soi ! n h kin th p g f th s 

sacrilegious doctrine I" It sc ly n d b a Id d th t wh n 
in tbe estimation of a pow f il p d and p 1 1 u mo- 
narch, toleration is regard d a i S wh h nust b 
wiped off by all the energ es f h nund nd va ht th 
little to be hoped for the Ij t f u h a th at nd wh a 
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it is considetedj that the power and resoiircos of the rampant 
emperor were spread from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
horders of Russia, from the northern limits of modem G-er- 
many to the southern borders of ancient Cicily, and into the 
New World then recently discovered, It will he seen what 
causes the jet unenslaved and unhending nation of the Mag- 
yara were to have for opposition.^ 

Charles the Fifth, however, was too husy with his German 
persecutions to leave him time for any particular attention to 
tho Hungarian nation; and his brother Ferdinand, who 
claimed to he king of Hungary from 1527 to 1564, was not 
able, for nearly thirty years,' so far to settle his authority in 
the kingdom, as to give it any special trouble. lu 1656, 
Ferdinand was elected emperor; and though, after that event, 
he was a much more powerful monarch than before it, the 
Magyars maintained their opposition to him with their accus- 
tomed spirit. From 1527 to 1540, John Zapolyi, and from 
1540 to 1571, John Sigismund, led the Magyar forces agwnst 
Ferdinand and his successor, Maximilian; but this latter 
emperor was so wise, so kind, so just a ruler, that, in spite of 
the illegality of his pretensions, he gradually acquired a high 
degree of popularity with those over whom he sought to set 
up his sway. Sigismund, however, still heading a very for- 
midable resistance, kept the philosophic and generous usurper 
from getting posse^on of the country; and, when all other 
means had failed, he followed the example of Ms opponents, 
and put himself under the protection of the Turks. On tho 
death of Sigismund, in 1571, the war of succession, which 
had raged for nearly half a century, ceased ; and the west of 
Hungary, which had found its opposition useless, temporarOy 
submitted to its fate. Thus terminated the first general resist- 
ance to the estension of the tyranny of tho Hapsburgs into 
Hungary. 

' Cose's House of Austria, voi. i. pp. 410-418 
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Transylvania, however, whicli was farther from the scene 
of action, though prudently acltnowledgiog the supremacy of 
Austria, soon rose again in arms. In this act of resistance, 
it was undoubtedly encouraged by the Turks, who, having 
been invited into Hungary by both parties, and having thus 
taken po^ession of the entire course of the Danube, including 
nearly all the national garrisons and forts, wished now to con- 
quet and hold the whole kingdom for themselves. This they 
could not, in their owa name, do, without rousing the dormant 
hostility of the European world. Looking through the coun- 
try for a fit instrument of their ambition, they found another 
Si^mund, son of Christopher Bathori, whom they elevated 
to the princely rank, and under whose banner and auspices 
they professed to fight. This scheme, ingenious as it was, 
would have had no great success, had not the iron-handed op- 
pressions of Biodolph the First, then claiming the crown of 
Stephen, startled every Magyar from his confiding sleep. 
Those oppressions, to which the reader's attention has before 
been called, brought the entire nation to its feet. Forgetting, 
in the moment of their just indignalion, that their cause could 
receive from a Turkish alliance no honor, nor any lasting good, 
they accepted of the proffered services of the Turks, and 
rushed to the field of battle to defend their rights. Khodolph 
met them with an overwhelming force. Si^smund was de- 
feated. He was compelled to lay down his power, to cede his 
territories to the emperor, and to go into exile on a small pen- 
sion allowed him by his foe. 

At this event the sultan was violently enraged. Eaising 
an immense army, ho marched into the bosom of the ceded 
territory, and vigorously attacked the German troops, who, in 
Ehodolph's name, had taken possession of the grant. The 
Mahometan was everywhere victorious. Sigismund was 
speedily recalled. For a considerable time, success crowned 
all his efforts; but subsequently, in a bloody battle with the 
Austrian army of occupation, he lost so many of his men, 
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that he was forced to retire the second time. Riiodolph, 
hoping to buy him ofF, settled on him certain lordships, wliich, 
had the Hungarian not been fighting for ilia country rather 
than for himself, would have been sufficient to satisfy him for 
his troubles and his loss. General Basta, the emperor's com- 
mander, took martial possession of the country, and reared 
over the heads of the people a military despotism more onerous, 
more sanguinary, more brutal than the country had ever 
known before. 

The rest of Hungary, at the same time, stretching from the 
banks of the Theiss to the western borders of the kingdom, 
was still more seriously afflicted with the direct, open, galling 
tyranny of the Hapsburg monarch. He paid no attention 
whatever to the welfare, internal or external, of the nation. 
He appointed no magistrates, nominated no pastors, published 
no law^, aor manifested the least concern for the civil, social, 
or religious prosperity of the country. The entire manage- 
ment of affairs was left to his military cHeftains, who ruled 
the citizens by the sword, and gratified without restraint every 
lust of barbarism and brutality on the lives, properties and 
persons of both sexes. When petitions were sent up to the 
emperor, such as the one recorded in another place, he is said 
to have received them with a hearty laugh. They were proof, 
aa he thought, that the nation was about subdued; and it 
made him merry to look over its pitiful concessions of his 
success. Historians have also remarked, that, after the recep- 
tion of these melancholy appeals to his generosity, he was 
always more cruel, more thoroughly despotic, than befoie, 
for, from each new evidence of the piobable accompbahment 
of his purpose, he acquired a renewal of in'ipiiition for the 
prosecution of his work. It is well known, too, that, matead 
of restraining the lawlessness of hib soldiers, to personally 
and perpetually encouraged them in their infamuus and reck- 
less life. Hundreds of estato'i, belonging to Hungarians, 
were claimed and confiscated by the fiscal of the 8t<ite Count 
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Eleshazy, the first of tte Magyar magnates, both in honors 
and ia wealth, and a consistent Protestant, had performed 
great Bcryioes for his country, not only as a citizen at home, 
but aa a general abroad. For boing a Protestant, however, 
and because he ventured to express compaasioE for his ooun- 
trymen in these dark and bloody times, he was deprived of hia 
honors, stripped of his property, and sent to be an irreclaim- 
able exile from the lanij. ho had dared to lovo. Endurance 
was no longer a virtue. The Magyars rose up in strength. 
Choosing Stephen Botskay, the first nobleman of Upper Hun- 
gary, as their leader, they raised their banners for their country 
and their faith, ■ 

The Tranaylvanian Magyars, in the mean time, after tie 
defeat and departure of their prince, Sigismund, were in- 
dustriously searching for another chieftain. Under the ter- 
rible administration of Baata, they had been driven to despair; 
and, unless they could lay their hands upon a man of the first 
order of abilities, they saw nothing before them but stOl greater 
enormities of a licentious, greedy, beastly military power. 
Fortune at last favored them. There were, at that time, large 
numbers of Hungarians in Turkey, who, after having struggled 
nobiy against the extension of Austrian despotism over Hun- 
gary, had fled for personal safety before the devouring forces 
of the Grermana. It was not cowardice that impelled them to 
this flight ; but, not having suooeeded in their opposition, they 
wished to prolong their lives in a neighboring land, from which 
they might watch the vicissitudes of liberty and slavery at 
home, and, upon a favorable opportunity, return to resume 
the contest against their imperial foes. That opportunity now 
seemed to have arrived; and among them there was a hero, 
whose valor, whose abilities, whose patriotism, had been se- 
verely tried. That hero was the far-famed Moses Tzekeli, 
who, at the head of his choice band of exiles, entered Transyl- 
vania in spite of all opposition. His countrymen, glorying in 
their groat chief, flocked to his standard from all parts. Others 
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of tJiom, seeing tlio necessity of dispatch, niahed to the strong- 
holds of the country, took possession of tte fortresses, and 
expelled the Austrian garrisons from their posts. Battle after 
battle was fought. The Magyars were almost uniformly vic- 
torious. Thousands of the enemy were sliun; thousands were 
taken prisoners; and the rest were stnick with a panic, from 
which they rec d nly by fh u 1 t g D t ed 

on every side, o th ur xt m ty th y b 1 th t Ip f er- 
twn hordes of T k y 1 h b n th t m of 

Austria when f ly b ten w d fh t t t th as- 

sistance of fore n n n Th b nd t Tu k wh in 

this interferenc , t d f 1 th w 11 kn wn f 1 y f their 
government, could, nevertheless, give the best of bandit rea- 
sons for their conduct. In addition to the yellow florins of 
their employers, they were promised the "booty and beauty" 
of the country. Lust and avarice succeeded. Tzekeli, whoso 
bravery would not permit him to fly again from peril, was 
slain in the hottest of a battle. His followers, regarding him 
as their only hope, dispe d t th fastn sses of the neighbor- 
ing mountains. Easta, the lawl d pot of the still more 
lawless and despotic emp a^ n p d his forces over the 

province, again sot up h n fi' alle military sway, again 
nndprtook his task of ke p n th p pi in subjection to the 
house of Austria, by ev y a t hat an degrade the character 
of a tyrant.' 

The patriots were more successftj in the western portion of 
the kingdom. Botskay, whose age, and rank, and purity of 
life, and nobleness of character, seoured him the veneration 
of his countrymen, went to the capital of Bohemia in person, 
that he might there hold a conference with the royal perse- 
cutor, and dissuade him, if possible, from farther aots of cruelly 
and oppression. Proceeding to the palace of the monarch, ho 
sent in Ms name and the object of his visit, but was not at 

' Coie's House of Austria, vol. ii. p. 90, 
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once admitted, as his position demancled, into the royal pre- 
sence. Sitting hour after hour ia the anteohamher of tlie 
Jiing's residence, where te waa abused by the lowest menials 
of the emperor, he at length became indignant at the insult. 
Without farther efforts to get an audience, he left the house, 
proceeded to his own stopping-place, and immediately returned 
to his afflicted and now insulted country. When ho reiched 
home, he found his friends and neighbors in g t s t m nt, 
not so much, at that moment, over their own m f t n s 
his losses. In his absence, and probably wh 1 tt ng a 
neglected suppliant in the palace, messenge t th mp 1 
govornment had bcm sent to his place of re d -nh e 

they had made public j rodamation, only f w h b f e 
hifl own arrival, that his possessions were op n t th pi nJ r 
of his enemies. He found his houses and 1 ds bl ed h s 
family and friends insulted, and all those n m 1 at ti s 
committed upon his estates, which, howev f lu ntly th y 
may be discovered in the annals of these ty t w 11 n t b r 
to be written out in this country, even for th f n t n f 
the public* 

The measures of the great Botakay were taken with becom- 
ing spirit. He at once published a manifesto to the Hungai-ian 
nation, in which he stated not only this recent outrage, but a 
summary of the grievances of the country. He told the 
Magyars, what was very true, that the claim of Austria to the 
crown of Hungary was unfounded; that the emperors had 
been nothing better than fortunate usurpers; that their object 
was to overthrow the constitutional government of tlie people 
and to set up an irresponsible tyranny in the place of it ; that, 
if they now succeeded in breaking the spirit of the nation, 
there might never be a time when it would have courage to 
raise up an opposition to the oppressors ; that that was itfl 
chosen opportunity, if it wished to declare and maintain its 

• Cose's House of Austria, tol. ii. pp. 91-92 
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in dependence, while Transylvania was unsatisfied and un- 
settled, and while the Turks, the natural opponents of the 
Germans, held the course of the Danuhe and ita tributary 
waters. The appeal went home to the hearts of the sufi'ering 
Hungarians. The voice of patriotism roused them as by 
magic. Seizing such weapons as they had, some with swords 
and other martial implements, many with forks, and scythes, 
and pruning-hooka, they crowded to the hea^l-quarfers of their 
liberator, which rang with the wafch^words of liberty and 
independence. The whole kingdom was filled with similar 
enthusiasm. The royal army iteelf, which was posted ia con- 
venient stations throughout the country, could not resist the 
contagious spirit of the populace. Thousands of them de- 
serted from the imperial atandards, and joined the ranks of the 
uprising people. 

At this signal, the patriots of Transylvania again mustered. 
Putting themselves under the command of Gabriel Bethlen, 
whose name has been before mentioned, and whose courage 
and military skill were equal to his position, they marched 
out of their own territory into Upper Hungary, and united 
their forces to those of Botskay. The beautiful valleys of 
their fair country were thus deserted to the unrestrained 
rapacity of Baata. His work of devastation, however, was 
about completed. He had little more, if auy thing more, to 
do. "AH traces of human industry," says the historian, 
speaiing of Transylvania at this period, " were swept away 
from its once fertile plains and fruitful hills; towns and 
villages offered nothing but the speetaole of ruin and deso- 
lation; com was bought at the price of gold; horses, and 
even domestic animals [such as cats and dogs] were used 
for food; and, at length, the people were driven to the 
tombs to seek a wretched sustcEance from the putrid bodies 
of their fellow-creatures. The most dreadful disorders were 
produced by these execrable aliments; and pestilence swept 
away many of those, who had escaped from famine and the 
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sword !"^ Leaying such a land behind liim, Basta hurried 
after the fugitives, intending to join his troops to those of 
Belgioso, who had the command of the king's army in the 
north and west of Hungary. 

The imperialists and patriots soon met. The Anstrians 
were routed and driven completely from the country. Botskay 
was procl^med king of Hungary and woiwode of Transyl- 
vania. The entire nation supported the proclamation; and 
the new monarch was readily acknowledged hy the Turks. 
The famous sultaa, Achmet, seat him a club, a sahre, and a 
standard, in honor of his victory, of his bravery, and of his 
office. The hero, however, refused the crown, wishing only, 
as he said, to give freedom to his countrymen, and then to 
enjoy that freedom as a private citizen. His popularity was 
uabounded. All Hungary stood ready to obey his wishes; 
and the Protestants of the whole German empire, particularly 
of Bohemia and Austria, would gladly have marched behind 
Lim to the walls of the imperial capital. Such was the end 
of the second war of opposition to the unjust clmm of the 
Austrians over Hungary. 

On the death of Botskay, Si^amond Rakoczy was elevated 
to the principality of Transylvania; but Hungary, excepting 
a small portion east of the river Theiss, had been recovered 
by the emperor. The crown of Hungary was soon after laid 
on the head of Ferdinand the Second, son of Matthias, who 
had succeeded to the empire on the demise of the hated Bho- 
dolph. Ferdinand was a cruet prince. Under his auspices 
commenced one of the bloodiest persecutions, which Protestant- 
ism ever suffered from the Catholics. Count Thurn in Bo- 
hemia, and Gabriel Bethlcn in Transylvania, raised the 
standard of resista,nce. The Magyars of Hungary were not 
to be outdone in patriotic service to their country. With 
characteristic ardor, they thronged to the field of battle, 

' Cose's House of Auatria. vol. ii. chap. 42, p, 687. 
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resolved to defeBd their religion, as well as tteir homes and 
firesides, from destrucfjon. Ferdinand repeatedj and even 
outstripped, the horrors perpetrated by his predecesisors. Do- 
termined to force Catholicism and absolute monarchy upon his 
Protestant Hungarian subjects, and totally unscrupulous how 
he effected his purpose upon such a race of heretics, he sent 
marauding parties to scour and devastate the rural districts, 
confiscated the estates of the wealthy gentlemen and nobles, 
impressed the peaceable citizens to fill up his immense military 
levies, assassinated, massacred, robbed and pillaged the in- 
dustrious population, violated the wives and daughters of every 
Protestant household, and spread fie gloom of desolation and 
despair over the most beautiful of all countries. Such pro- 
ceedings naturally escited, to the highest pitch, the allied 
forces under Thurn and Bethlen. The former, coming down 
with the impetuosity of on eagle upon Vienna, carried every 
thing before him ; and the latter, bursting from the confines 
of Transylvania into Hungary, captured all the great fortresses, 
scattered the emperor's forces under the command of Homonai, 
took Presaburg by assault, swept onward into Austria, and, 
joining his troops to those of Thurn, wagod battle with the 
imperial oommander-Ju-chiof, Buckoy, and drove him from the 
walls and intrenchments of the city. 

Count Thurn returned in peace to his native land; and 
Eethlen, as soon as he had crossed the frontiers, was pro- 
claimed king by his victorious soldiers, The people, not only 
of Transylvania, but of all Hungary, ratified the choice of the 
army, and crowned the successful defender and deliverer of 
their country. 

Ferdinand, fearing a second irruption of the patriots into 
hia patrimonial territory, made the mast vigorous exertions to 
recover by bargaining, by intrigue, by artful diplomacy, what 
ho bad lost in battle. Sending a beggarly petition to the 
king of Spain, he assured his Catholic majesty that he had 
been fighting only for the honor and extension of the Church, 
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and concluded his appeal by asting a rich subsidy of gold and 
a loan of troops. The money and the men were granted ; but 
Eethlen had intrenched himself so completely in the affeetiona 
of his subjects, that Ferdinand was compelled, at last, to ao- 
knowledgo the new sovereign and conoludo with him a truee 
for twenty years. Nine years afterwards, in 1629, a second 
truce was signed ; and when Bethlen died, he carried with 
him to his grave the satisfaction of having saved his country 
from the double curse of political despotism and religioua 
persecution With him closed the third war of Hungarian 



Gcoro Eak y u edcd, in Transylvania at least, to the 
throne f n by h death of Bethlen ; and m Hungary 

his claims t u sion were generally acknowledged by 
the ma^n D ng the progress of the thirty years' war 

in Germany, from 1018 to 1648, Hungary, including Transyl- 
vania, was generally able to maintain its independence; but 
the peace of Westphalia, which gave to the emperors of Austria 
the opportunity of recovering thejr old possessions, renewed 
the troubles and sufferings of this interesting country. In 
1660, George Rakocay the Second was raised to the woiwode- 
ship of Transylvania, Soon afterwards he died ; and he was 
followed by Kemeny, Barozay and Abaffy, who successively 
maintained their country's cause against imperial ambition and 
military rule. The Jesuits of Austria, the worst of all Jesuits, 
soon began to plot against the Magyar Protestants, and par- 
ticularly against the great Wesselfenyi, at that time Palatine 
of Hungary. They were "the favorites and the counselors 
of tie emperor; they had wealth, station and power; 'but all 
this availed them nothing, so long as they saw Mordecai, the 
Jew, sitting at the king's gate.' On every opportunity, there- 
fore, they influenced the minister to persecute the Protestants 
in Hungary, and unfortunately with too much success."^ 

* The reader will find a good summary of these cruelties in the 
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The barbarities of other years were repeated. Scaffolds 
and eseeutioners were again common. Murder, assassination, 
rape, extortion, and every conoeivahlo crime, spread dismay 
throughout the country. The patience of the people was at 
last exhausted. Kesistanee became necessary, not only to 
preserve the last shadow of independence, but to maintain tho 
peace and purity of social life. The noble Palatine, whose 
oath of office bound him to interpose between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, raised the standard of opposition, and his 
oouutrymen flocked to him from every quarter. But Wesse- 
16nyi suddenly died; and the patriots, by the neglect of the 
emperor to appoint a successor, were compelled to choose by 
suffrage another leader. The choice fell on the unfortunate 
Francis Kakoczy, son of the second G-eorge Kakoczy, and a 
man of splendid abilities and great infiuonce. The new com- 
mander was not successful. The emperor, freed from all his 
foreign troubles, had nothing to do but carry out the cherished 
design of his house, of crushing the liberties and ezterminat- 
ing the religion of the Magyars. Kakoczy was forced to ac- 
knowledge himself a rebel, in the bad sense of the word, and 
to sue for pardon, The Magyar spirit, however, the indomi- 
table spirit of an ad m t.bl ice of men, was not humbled. 
It only waited f t opp tun y and a new general In the 
mean time, th J u ta u d their policy, and with unlimited 
success, upon th mp 1 biuet. "It was officially an- 
nounced that th P t t n te chers had fomented the late 
rebellion ; courts w re n t tuted to crush the obnoxious 
heiesy, everywhere Protestant schools ind ihurches were 
diHper^ed and pulled down ; and a body of two hundied and 
fifty mnisteis of thit persuasion were sold, at fifty ci owns 
each to the galleys of Naples."' 

Ct oyolupeclia M trupoltana; but, if he wishps to esamine tho 
1 orr He picture more ii iriutely, he must consult Coie, Phstei , and 
Meniel but i a t cula j the llistoire des Revolutjona de Hongrie 
lie sale of tvio 1 indred and fifty cler^jmen, into perpetual 
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The blood of the Magyars was again boiling. The whole 
nation arose against its destroyers. It found a worthy chief- 
tain in the person of Emeric Tokolji, who, from his early, 
constant, and unsparing hatred toward the house of Austria, 
has been fitly compared with Hannibal. If not on bis father's, 
yet on his country's sword, he had long before sworn eternal 
hostility to the Anstrians. He was a brave man, a good diplo- 
matist, a skiifiil manager, and a mcst impetuous warrior. 
Kepairing to TraBsyl™nia, and gaining the favor of Abafly, 
whom he had served for several years as a common soldier, he 
returned to the southern side of the Danube at the age of 
twenty, to take command of the Magyar army of insurrection. 
All classes of his countrymen supported him in his measures. 
Nobles and peasants, men and women, vied with each other in 
giving him assistance. Victory everywhere perched upon hi* 
standard. After expelling the Austiians from every part of 
Hungary, and garrisoning all the fortresses of Transylvania, 
he pushed his way through Austria to the very gates of the 
great capital. 

Leopold the First, then emperor, had, on the 21st of March, 
1671, claimed his right of sovereignty over Hungary, not by 
inheritance, not by the free suffrage of the Diet, not by the 



Blavery, the worst slavery, too, of the middle ages, would hardly be 
credited, had we not received it on the authorilj of Coie (vol. ii. 
chap. 66, p. 1073) and oHier credible Mstoriaaa. We are told by 
Saoy, (torn. is. p. 815,) that these enalaTcd olergymec wore after- 
wards rescued fVom houdage by the humauitj of the renowned De 
Rnyter, admiral of the Dutch fleet then stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean. After ohtainiag for them their freedom, by Ms powerful 
mediation with the Neapolitim viceroy, los Veloa, "he took them 
on board his fleet, and treated them with the greatest oompasaion 
and benefioence — an act which honors his name no leas," continues 
the historiaji, Saey, " tlian his most splendid osploits." Who shaii 
measure the dishonor, the cruelty, the cowardice of tlie government 
that enslaved them ', 
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consent of his Hungari Ij t b t by th t d tl ». 

rity under wtieh kings 1 J g d bl ph m ly 

asserted the privilege of bamg tj t N h w m 

the history of all desp t m h d y m h t t 
emperor, from the times f th th ty tj t t th f N 
BO openly and daringly dl ly d t t gly, m d 

public proclamation of their intended tyranny : "Having, by 
our victorious arms," says Leopold, "suppressed a wicked re- 
bellion, in which the principal members of the crown were 
implicated, and had seduced the other orders, attacked and 
killed our soldiers, assumed a part of our prerogatives in rais- 
ing troops, levying contributions, calling assemblies and seiz- 
ing our treasures, and even engaged in a conspiracy against 
our life, which was frustrated by the providence of God— And 
whereas it is a duty incumbent on us to provide for the safety 
of the people, who are committed to our charge, and to pre- 
vent Hungary and Christendom from being again exposed to 
similar disorders — ^We, hy our absolute authori^, have ordered 
regulations for the quartering of our troops; and we enjoin 
all persons to submit, without excuse or delay, to that poicer 
■mhich we have received front above, and are determined to 
maintain ly force of arms. We require our subjects to give 
this proof of submission, lest, contrary to our natural clemency, 
we should be forced to execute our israt/i against those, who 
abuse our iitdidgenoe!"^ 

This military despotism, audaciously set up in the name of 
God, to be established and perpetuated by the sword, was in a 
few months leveled to the dust by the arms and energy of 
TokSlyi, and humbly revoked by the emperor himself. A diet 
being called at Oedenburg, Leopold abrogated his new style 
of government, published a general amnesty in favor of the 
patnota, granted liberty of conscience to the abused Protest- 

• This terrible document, so oharaoteristio of the Hapeburgs, may 
te seen in Cose's House of Austria, vol. ii. chap. 60, pp. 439-440. 
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anta, and agreed to restore the bereaved magnates of Hungary 
to all their estates and rights, which had been taken from 
them. He also annulled his illegal imposts, re-established 
the national frontier militia, promised ever after to govern the 
land by the letter and spirit of his oath of coronation, and 
by the ancient constitution of the kingdom. All, in a word, 
was gained, so far as any concession can be called a gain, which 
comes from Hps of proverbial treachery and dissimulation. 

No sooner, in fact, had the vanquished emperor obtained 
from Tokiilyi a truce of six months, than he sent a secret 
envoy to the court of Constantinople to get succors from the 
Turks. The Turks, however, rejected (he proposals of the 
messenger, but resolved to aid the Itlagyara. Leopold next 
sent a most cowardly petition to the states of the German 
empire, calling piteously for help; aad, distrusting both his 
own abilities, and the abilities of iis constitutional supporters, 
he dispatched another ambassador, on the same errand, to the 
court of Poland, and then fled like a common coward from 
his own. Tiikolyi, supported by an immense army of his 
fellow-citizens and confederates, and fully advised of the artful 
but rather unsuccessful intrigues of Leopold, rushed upon the 
Hungarian places occupied by the Austrians; captured Szath- 
mdr, Kasaau, Neutra, and many other fortified positions; and 
compelled the government at Vienna to recall the imperial 
troops from nearly every part of his hitherto insulted and op- 
pressed, but now victorious, country. 

The usual recourse of Austria, however, soon after prevailed 
against all this bravery. Sobieaki, king of Poland, the greatest 
general of his age, seduced by the falsehoods of Leopold, 
came to Hungary and partly reconquered it.^ What could 

■ " My iroops," said tie empecor, in a letter written by his ewn 
band to Sobieaki — "mj troops are now assembling ; tlie bridge over 
the Eannbe is already nanstrucled at Tulse to afford jon. a paasaEft"— 
when every word was as false as a falsehood can be. House of 
Austria, vol. ii. p. 1077. 
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not be accompli shed, by open and manly warfare, was effected 
by the ordinary methods of bribery and deception. The Turks 
were hired to arrest Tijkblyi in his career of conquest. He 
was, consequently, captured by hia former friends and sent in 
chains to Constantinople. There he lived in obscurity and 
died in want. The peace of Karlowiea was the termination 
of this contest; and, from the year 1699, the period of its 
date, it has barred the Turks from meddling in the domestic 
aflairs of Austria, and secured the kingdom of the Huns to 
the house of Hapsburg as an inalienable and hereditary pos- 
session. Despotism again raised its banner, at the close of 
this fourth and fetal struggle, and waved it in triumph over 
the lands and libertios of the Magyars. 

The last memorable resistance of the Hungarian nation to 
the illegal claims and intolerable oppressions of the house of 
Austria is worthy of special record. It was organized in 1703, 
and headed by the celebrated Francis Leopold Rakoozy. The 
object of it was to oppose tho claim of Leopold the First as a 
hered) y gnThdt fhdity 

was n w 1 tr g t th 1 m t ti Th t 

mont f th p pi w til f th 1 >y t! d p t 

measu t k by th mp t mp th 1 tn p 
the ki 1 d wJ dd d t th h mm d th t 

fierce dftiusb prst bf f dth 

patien fthM^rsw h fed Thy 

man ag t th fyr t 

ThellRkyw hj*?tfht Ipte 

before h h d d h m If by th pi d f h d d 
mortal E b 1 fell tl t w II k wn f m ly f wh h 
patriot m m d t b th t 1 h t t L ft 
orpha lythdtkfh llfth d p tdfr 

his m th th J f h t ty 1 t h h Id 

imbib t mhfth ptflbtyfmh (rut , 

he had been educated under the eye of Austrian tutors, who 
had done their utmost to bend his mind from the afiaiis of 
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nations and fix jt on the disputations of religion. This artful 
management had not succeeded. It seemed to he a part of his 
nature, of his very constitution, to take an interest in pohtical 
and patnotic questions. While the Jesuits, his teachers, were 
indastiiously giving him their lessons in polemical divinity, 
he w&^ thinlung of the wrongs of his country and the deeds 
of. his departed forefathers. After the tasks of the day were 
done, he might he seen, when the shades of evening were 
gathering around, sitting pensively by his window, with his 
eyes towards Hungary, looking with a silent, meditative, 
mournful aspect on the hluo line of Hungarian hills, which, 
in clear weather, are disfinctly visible from Vienna. When 
he saw those hills refulgent with the soft rays of the setting 
sun, and thought of the contrast betwooa the placid beauty 
of those beams and the awful wretchedness to which despotism 
had reduced the country thus gorgeously and almost ta,untingly 
illuminated, he would think, and look, and then start to his 
feet with a sudden spring, as if struck by some powerful and 
irresistible purpose. On seeing his attendants, however, who 
never left him entirely alone, he would as suddenly compose 
himself, and resume his quiet posture. Such conduct, never- 
theless, could not be overlooked or mistaken. During the 
rebellion, as it is called, of the great Tokiilyi, he was thought 
to be an unsafe pem»n to live within half a day's journey of 
the insurgent country. Should he escape to Hungary, as he 
might possibly do, his name alone, boy as he then was, would 
avail as much against the Austrians as an army. He was 
consequently removed into Bohemia and placed under the 
strictest surveiUanco of his old tutors. At a suitable age, in 
spite of the vigilance of his keepers, he fell in love with 
Charlotte Amelia, princess of Hesse Rheinfeld, a lady of for- 
tune, accomphshments and beauty. The history of their 
intercourse is itself a romance. Their stolen interviews, 
effected by methods of almost unparalleled ingenuity, at 
length prevailed against the intentions of his master and the 
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watctfulnesB of his guardiaiisi. The romantic lovers were 
privately but lawfully married; and au end was tlius put to 
the plan of making Iiim an eocleaiasfio. Tliat he might be 
still farther removed, however, from the scene of hostilities 
between the Austrians and his uDconijuered countrymen, he 
was encouraged by the monarch to spend a portion of his lifo 
in travel. Readily accepting the proposition, he visited the 
most celebrated capitals of Europe, at each of which he was 
treated with unusual distinction. Ketuming, after several 
years of foreign residence, ho found means of mating his 
escape into his native land, where, with his beautiful wife, 
who had ardently espoused the interests of her husband, ho 
scttJed down upon the impoverished estates, which had been 
left him by his father. 

There is no peace, however, whether abroad or at Lome, to 
a wounded spirit. Kakoczy still brooded, with a melancholy 
countenance, over the diminished splendor of his family ana 
the ruin of his country. The nation did every thing in its 
power to revive the natural cheerfulness of his temper. The 
people loaded him with honors. Wherever he went, though 
he seldom left his dwelling, he was welcomed as the heir of a 
great ancestry, and followed by the benedictions of his fellow- 
citizens. But these personal regards could not sootho the 
heart, nor satisfy the spirit, of one in whose veins ran the 
blood of all the Kakoczys. His country waa yet in bondage. 
The ohaJHs were weightier than ever upon it. Its constitution 
had been entirely subverted. A foreigner, by force of arms, 
had seiaed a crown, once the property of his ancestors, now 
his own rightful inheritance. Ho saw the armed troops of his 
country's conc(ueror and oppressor all around him. The cities 
and the plains, the hills and valleys, of his iUustrious land, 
he saw covered with desolation. Every day, almost every 
hour, brought to his ears some new outrage of the Austrian 
tyrant. Now, half a dozen peaceful villages would be burnt 
to the gi-ound, because their inhabitants woic suspected of 
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friendly feelings toward tte anniliilated constitution. Next, 
a whole connty would be almost depopulated, heoauae the 
people oceupjing it dared to worship the God of theii fathers 
in the manner taught them from their cradles. Then, an 
enormous tax would be laid upon a province, bei?ause, in spite 
of a thousand similar oppressions, the province still seemed 
able to discharge it. All the time, tho brutal soldiery, under 
the command or connivance of their generals, would enter the 
houses of the citizens, rob and plunder their possessions, vio- 
late the chastity of their wives and daughters, and spread a 
dismay quite as terrible as death aJl around them. 

In tho midst of all this general desolation, the personal 
reogllections of Ralioczy wore of a character to aggravate, if 
possible, his feelings. His grandfather and great-uncle had 
been unmercifully beheaded— beheaded for supportlag tho 
laws and liberties of their country — beheaded because that 
country had made them its representatives in misfortune. Ilia 
favorite cousin had been condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. His own father had been stripped of all his authority 
and honor, as a prince, and reduced to a state of comparative 
beggary. His father-in-law, or stepfather, had been pro- 
scribed, his venerable and noMe mother driven into banish- 
ment, and the estates of nearly all his relatives and friends 
confiscated. Though a portion of his own patrimony had 
been restored to Mm, the tenure was only that of a royal 
grant, which might be reroked at the royal pleasure. His 
present and his future were at the mercy of a most cruel and 
unscrupulous despot. 

It was a still more melancholy reflection to the patriot, that, 
in himself, he saw and felt the condition of every liberal, free- 
spirited, citizen of ill-fated Hungary. It was evidently the 
determination of the emperor, independently of his own avowal, 
so to waste and weaken the whole kingdom, that it would never 
hare the ability, if it could get the courage, to offer any farther 
3 to his claim of hereditary sovereignty. A volume 
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would scarcely hold tie names of ttofo, from the peasant to 
the prince, who were thrown into duOifcona, ieapjiled of their 
posseaaions, sent into perpetual exile, or murdired in cold 
tlood, because they were guilty of the ciime, it all times un- 
pardonable in Austria, of being the aivocate? of religions 
freedom and democratic liberty. Leopold had resolved, as he 
often boasted, to cure the nation of its hereay, both eeole- 
aiaatieal and political. 

Kaboczy, had he been a man of superficial genins, would 
never have endured so long the crueltiea and calamities heaped 
upon him. During all this timcj however, hia mind was at 
work laying tho foundations of a future effort. With the 
sagacity of a philosopher, he was surveying and studying hia 
position. His hour at length came. His country could wait 
no longer, Hia countrymen couid bear no more. Appealing, 
in the most emphatic and patriotic language, to Ms fellow- 
citizens, ho raised the standard of opposition in the name of 
oppressed and insulted liberty. Betrayed, arrested and im- 
prisoned, he escaped from hia ieepers and returned with re- 
newed zeal to the rising contest. He called upon the sons of 
Hungarian freedom to assist him iu asserting the original and 
legal independence of the kingdom. Hia voice was welcome 
to the impatient Magyars. They aprang to arms vrith a 
boundless ardor. The whole land, on the inatant of this ap- 
peal, bristled with military weapons, and resounded with mar- 
tial music. The watchword, at this moment, was " death or 
liberty." 

Kakoczy was a statesman quite as much aa he was a soldier. 
His visit to Paris, at a former period of hia life, had been re- 
membered in the revolutionary capital. He had made an im- 
pression on the French people. At this juncture, he found 
ao difficulty, such were his talents, of forming an alliance with 
the French, from which he had reason to expect great assist, 
anco. The period of this attempt, however, was not propitious. 
It was the unfavorable posture of European politics, in laet, 
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which had so long iJelayed his movemenfa and occupied iis 
profound cogitations. Spain, at that moment, was juat break- 
ing off from her subjection to the house of Austria. Tiio 
most of the Hungainans considered this circumstance ss highly 
advantageous to their undertaking. Eakoczy saw the future 
with a deeper penetration. He saw that Spain and Austria 
would not be the only parties to the coming combat. The 
event justified his foresight. France took the side of Spain ; 
and England, as almost a neceSisary consequence, espoused the 
quarrel of the imperial Austrian. While the war between 
these four powers lasted, tho Hungarians wore at liberty ta 
pursue their purpose without opposition; and it may be em. 
phatically asserted, that they did not fail to make the must of 
this brief hour of fortune. An aimy of one hundred thou- 
sand followed the footsteps of the Hungarnn general E 
where, in Hungary and in Transylvania, he was entirely suc- 
cessful. He routed the king's firces in every battle 
Btormed and took the strong-holds and fortresses of the country, 
He occupied ail the cities and towns with patriot garrisons. 
At last, such was the uniform splendor of his suecess, h 
polled every Austrian from the kingdom, formed a provisional 
government on the basis of democratic liberty, and sent up 
the flags of a redeemed nation from every hi!I-top throughout 
the country. 

The celebrated battle of Blenheim settled the question, for 
that time, between Spain and Austria. It may be said, also, 
tbat it settled the question between Austria and Hungary. 
The Austrian despot, according to his custom, had employed 
the troops of a foreign country to defend him in the hour of 
peril Accorling to thit same custom, he now made use of a 
part of the same mercenary army to secure his authoritj, and 
establish hia despotism, oier the Hungiriins Sending hia 
grateful atknowkd^ments to Mirlhorough, the English 
general by whose abilities he confessed himself sated from 
impending lum, ht diipitched the (jeiman poiliLU of the 
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Tfictorious Lost against ItakocKy. The end of Leopold, how- 
ever, was at hand. He died before he had seen the acoom- 
plishment of his onterpriae. 

Joseph the First, nevertheless, continued the policy of his 
father. Herbeville, his commander-in-chief, with a powerful- 
and woll-diEciplincd force, marched down on the southern hank 
of the Danuhe, hiding his movement, as much as i bl 
from the Hungarians, crossed the river at Buda-P^ h pu h d 
rapidly forward to the Theiss, forced a passage to S din 
raised the blockade of Great Warasdeiu, deceived th Ian e 
of the Magyars, pressed his way through the fortifl dp f 
Sibo, and, on the 22d of November, 1705, entered T an yl 
vania with an army flushed with its recent successes and cer- 
tain of victory before the first blow was given. A few blows, 
in fact, were sufficient for that distant and therefore unguarded 
province. After taKng Hermanstadt, the capital, ho quickly 
reduced the whole country, and everywhere raised the standard 
of Austrian domination. 

In the west of Hungary, however, the fortune of the day 
was very different. There the patriots were entirely victorious. 
Not only did they hold poasession of all parts of the country, 
to the eselusioa of every man attached to the emperor, but 
they made hostile inroads beyond the limits of the kingdom, 
invaded Austria, Moravia and Styria, and laid the engines of 
war before the walla of the imperial city. The nest moment 
it was the intention of the Magyars, after securing what they 
had thus achieved, to recline back upon the Austrians in Tran- 
sylvania, meet them wherever they could be found, and free 
that province entirely from their presence. 

The emperor saw clearly the tide of fortune turning In favor 
of the patriots H sH 3 uldl n th n with them, 
gome other we p ns must b mjl y d ag t them. No 
tyrants ever kn w b tt wh t w ap a t em such an 
exigency. Th m d of warfare has b en ste eotyped for 
ages. First, th y nd a or as the oh ap st m ans, to do wh^n 
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is necessarj by their own military forces. Wten these no 
longer avail, they purchase the assistance of some mercenary 
ally. Lastly, if they haye either gold or honors left, they 
spare no pains to hribe the leaders of the opposition, paying 
them their own price for their treacherous quiet. Such was 
the last resource of Joseph. Sodding a ministev to Eatoczy, 
he offered the chieftain the Margraviate of Burgau, as an 
equivalent for Transylvania, the restoration of all hia patri- 
monial estates, and the dignity of a prince of the Austrian 
empire, if he would desert his countrymen, and deliver them 
to hia mercy. To the patriots, at the same time, he secretly 
held out the offer of acknowledging the recently-formed Hun- 
garian confederacy, with its democratic basis, the confirmation 
of the constitutional rights and liberties of the people, and 
all the blessings of their municipal self-government, if thoy 
would desert their leader, or hand him over to imperial 



It is scarcely necessary to tell the result of such base pro- 
posals They were spurned by the general and by the nation. 
Neither party would treat with the despot unless the other 
WIS included in the treaty. Nor was either of them to be 
Bdtiijfled, whatever overtures might be made, untU the Austrian 
government should be-wiUing to acknowledge, in the strongest 
terms, the absolute independence of their country. They 
were ready, it is true, to consider Joseph as their lawful mo- 
narch, provided he would abandon his claim of hereditary 
succession and submit to the umsl and time-honored custom 
of election. This, however, was the very point, which Joseph 
had studiously excluded from hia propositions. 

The war went forward. Herbeville was replaced by general 
Ileuster. On the 17th of Auguat, 170S, that able general 
crossed the Waag under cover of the hilh and forests, sur- 
prised the main body of the patnots under Eakoczy, ind 
gained a decided victory. Six thousand H'lgjars weie left 
upon the field, and as many more WLre ciptured Eakjczy, 
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stunned by a, fall from his horse, made his escape with diffi- 
culty from the aahres of his enemies. The defeat was perfect. 
The routed patriots wore dispersed to all parts of the sur- 
rounding country. Tho Austrians again planted the ensign 
of theii oppression. 

Tho loss, however, was only that of an army. The com- 
mander-in-chief was saved. The nation was ucconquered. 
Other armies rose up, one after another, aU over the Idngdom, 
to fight for the frDcdom of their country. But it is singular 
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instruct tteir prophets what signs of victory to find in the 
eatrails of the sacrificial animals, in the flight of birds, and 
in the visions of the night. It is remarkahle, also, that, at 
the very moment now hefore us, the emperors of Austria, in 
addition to the yiotories of their illustrious general, had much 
to say of the heavenly revelations of elall greater triumphs. 
Leopold professed to have received a presontiment of the issue 
of the memorable battle of Blenheim. The propiiccy, without 
doubt, oontributed to the fulfilment of itself. In the first 
days of Joseph, too, the figure of an angel, in the Italian 
chapel of Loretto, was reported to have moved its win^, as 
if waving a salutation to the events then approaching, by which 
the cause of the Catholic emperor was about to gain a con- 
cluding victory over the heretic nation of the Huns. Even 
in England, which wag still fighting on the side of Austria, 
the most wonderful portents were seen. Tho clashing of arms 
and the shouts of contending hosts were heard in the upper 
siy. A singular figure, mounted on a milk-white steed, rode 
through the fens of Lincolnshire, on the day of Marlborough's 
Austrian triumph, just as the apparition of Castor and Pollux 
had intimated to Kegillus the Ml of the Tarquins and the 
eatabhshment of the infant liberties of Home.'" 

Whatever may be the reader's opinion of the question, or 
of the intrigues and artifice of the imperialj-sts, it is well set- 
tled, that, for some reason, the cause of the patriots, from tho 
moment of their first defeat, rapidly and steadily declined. 
Kakoczy, as bold, as prudent, as sagacious, as patriotic as ever, 
saw every thing beginning to work against him. A misun- 
derstanding arose among the Magyar commanders. Some of 
them deserted, with whole regiments of troops, to the invaders 
of their country. Jealousy, and other evil passions, demoral- 
ized the martial character of several others. Despondency, 
when no one could tell the origin or the reason of it, began 

" Cose's House of Austria, vol, ii. pp. 513-51i. 
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to show itself ia tlie Bcaits and in the countenances rf the 
soldiers. As the eourajje of his compeers wined ttit f 
R^lcoezj waxed stronger, and impelled him into the most 
prodigious exertions of his great mind and soul lie ivas 
willing to do any thing, to suffer any thm^ to t'ike any { lace, 
which could bring anyahantagp to hi-i nation Toil, and 
travel, and esposurc, and danger were all tilien s if they 
had been the dainties of a piincdy life But all his sacufioes, 
all his exerfiona, all his sufferings, proved univMling The 
mining districts of tlie Waag first submitted to the conqueror. 
All Lower Hungary, excepting a single town, was nest reduced. 
Transylvania soon fell. The last remnant of the patriot army, 
under the command of Borczeny, which had kept possession 
of the north-eastern part of Upper Hungary, was defeated on 
the 22d of January, 1710, by the Austrian forces commanded 
by general Seckingen. Neuhasel, the single unconquorcd 
town just alluded to, surrendered shortly afterwards; and, in 
the following spring, Kakoezy, the greatest of the HungaTia,n 
patriots of that or of any former century, was compelled to 
shed his t«ars, in his retreat at the capital of Poland, over 
the prostrate liberties of the Magyars. The peace of Ssiath- 
mdr fastened the chains, which had been so long forging, on 
the only truly democratic people of modern Europe. 

Such was the moumfal termination of the final struggle, 
till a very recent period, for the recovery of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. Hakoczy, after a short residence among his Polish 
friends, sailed to England. Thence he proceeded to France, 
whore he was, the second time, received with distinguished 
honors. But the French, as is too much their custom, had 
disappointed the cause of liberty in its last extremity. They 
had done but little, if any thing, after the battle of Blenheim, 
to support the undertaking of their ally, Tbo great general, 
therefore, was not easy in the society of Frenchmen. In 
1718, he went to Spain, hoping to gain the aid of the Spanish 
liberals, then led by the iamous Alberoni, in a new attempt 
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to oonquer thp liberation of lii'' country Last of all, lie pro- 
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CIIAPIEK IX, 
THE AUSTHIAIS HEVOIDTION. 

TiiE seeds of all the ileniLcralie ieTOlutjon>> f f m Jem ■igts 
were sown by the monk of Erfurt Bofoio his days, tlie ocn 
tral idea of all human society was, that one man's rights and 
responsibilities could be held and represented by anothei In 
the earliest form of society, the oldest male ancestor of a 
lamily, or of a tribe, was -styled tho father, or the p^t^lalcll, 
who, it was conceded, had the natural nght of governing his 
offspring. The king was only the bi^h pafnaii,h of sereral 
of such tribes united The emperor, m his turn, was the ic 
knowledged head of a number of these kmgs &uch, m its 
idea, was humaa government till the days of Luther 

According to this doctime, all the rights of all the indi- 
viduals of a fiiinily, tribe, kingdom, or i,mpire, centred in the 
father, patriarch, king, or emperor Rights anl responsibili 
tics, however, always go together If a person his not tho 
right to govern his own conduct, he if certainly not responsible 
for that conduct If his rights can be represented by another 
individual, so can his peraoiul responsibility be thus repre 
sented. Indeed, not only do these two things go together, 
but they must go together The one in\oheo the other 
"Where there is no right, there can be no responsibility 
Whore there is no responsibility, thi.ie can be no right If, 
therefore, one man can repiesent anothei njin, m the sense 
here supposed, then the representative muat possess the rights 
and responsibilities of the represented The individuality of 
the represented is lost in the mdividuality of tho representa- 
tive. If the represented can choose his riirescntitne, then, 
in making the choice, ht is a iieerain, but, unless he is at 
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liberty to cliange his reprcsuntative at pleasure, he is no longer 
free. Nature has set liounds, a period of eeesation, to the 
authority of the father, who, during the minority and depend- 
ence of his children, justly acts for them ; but it is the natural 
tendency of the patriarchal, rogal, or imperial rule to per- 
petuate itself, independently of all individual rights and 
responsihilities, and independently of the wishes of tho 
goyemod. 

Although the doctrine, that every individual is personally 
responsible for his own conduct, because he is free to govern 
his own conduct, is the fundamental principle of the Christian 
religion, everywhere inoiileated in the Christian Scriptures, it 
was not very clearly understood in the apostolic ago, and wa3 
totally subverted by the estahliahment of the papal system. 
Popery is the perfection of tie old doctrine of representation. 
Instead of taiing up the great idea of individual liberty, re- 
vealed to MS in the doctrine of individual responsibility, and 
going forward before the world, as Christianity was intended 
to do, as the champion of personal and universal freedom, it 
espoused the ancient, obsolete, monarchical idea, that, even in 
the most private matters, the mass of manldad are not capable 
of acting for themselves, and of bearing their own responsi- 
bilities, but must be represented by persons appointed for the 
purpose. The idea is carried out with the most ri^d and 
tyrannical exactness. The priest represents the laymen; the 
bishop represents the priests ; the archbishop represents the 
bishops ; flie cardinal represents the archbishop ; the pope 
represents the cardinals. The pontiff is the connecting link 
between society and G-od. All the transactions, between men 
and their Maker, must taie this road. When the common 
man haa deposited his sin with the priest, by what is called 
auricular confession, the depositor has no farther rospondbility 
about it; but, as the Roman theory is, it goes before the Judge 
as an act to be forgiven, or already forgiven, through the per- 
eonal authority of the representative, If, on the other hand, 
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the layman wishes any grant, blessing, or favor £ronx the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe, bis only recourse is, as 
before, to make application to him, whose right it is to receive 
from heaven and to dispense on earth the benefactions of the 
Almighty. 

Protestantism is emphatically a denial of this whole theory 
of representation. It is a recovery of the original doctrine 
of Christianity. It makes every man, in every act, and under 
every circumstance, responsible for himself. It involves, as a 
necessary consequence, the immediate assertion of peraonal 
liberty for every human being; because men are not slow to 
see, that, if they must answer for what they do, they must be 
let to do what they please. Catholicism, therefore, in the very 
nature of it, is the reli^on of irresponsibility and of despot- 
ism. Protestantism, on the other hand, is the religion of 
rospondbility and of freedom. The right of private judg- 
ment, the hinge of Luther's movements, has ever been the 
terror of both priests and king^ 

This grand p n pi f th K f m tion spread rapidly 
through the wo Id t m th h u ft announcement; but 
the first open and p a tioal d la at n f t, as a rule of social 
action, waa mad ly th P Ignm P thers. These were 
Englishmen, wl wh 1 b d tau hf by the English kings 
themselves, the d tr n f th jjht f private judgment, 
which includes th m t ab Int 1 b ty f conscience and of 
worship, were ntprmftlt njy what was thus theoretic- 
ally allowed them Ind d n th u" d y the Eeformation in 
Great Britwn w b 1 1 f (1 b tte than a favciite abstraction. 
The country atl 1 kdupntasa beautiful speculation. 
With the Puritans, however, it wis t real substance. They 
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Gsrmany, to undergo the pains of exile. It was fur tliis reso- 
lution, ttat, while in their place of banishment, where the 
native people were not jet entirely emancipated from the 
papal theory of sodety, they had to suffer a thousand intole- 
rable inconveniences. It was for this resolution, that, after 
their patieuM was exhausted, and they had nothing more to 
hope in Germauy, or in Europe, they breasted the billows of 
the Atlantic, braved the dangers of an unknown region, and 
made for themselves a settlement and a home within the depths 
of the American wilderness. It was for this resolution, that, 
after a century and a half of oppression by the mother coun- 
try, which still followed them to their last retreat with her 
practical denial of her spectilative instructions, they raised and 
supported the standard of American Independence. Here, on 
this soil of ours, for the first time since the world was made, 
the doctrine of individual responsibility and liberty became 
the avowed and fundamental principle of human society and 



In the great' struggle of our Revolution, IVance was oui _ 
chief ally, to whose assistance we are eminently indebted for 
our national existence. The leading motive with the French 
government, in granting us its friendship, it cannot be denied, 
waa derived from its settled and historical animosity toward 
England. Still, when the work of the allies was completed, 
when tho independence of this country had been achieved, 
France became directly and personally interested in the cause, 
to which she had generously ^ven her support. She beheld 
with admiration the image of a free government, which had 
risen into being upon our shores, working with a harmony, a 
beneficence, and a promise never realized by any government 
before. Her sons, who had been pupils in the bloody school 
of our KevolutioB, went home to tell their countrymen of the 
first fruits of civil freedom. The French nation, in tho pro- 
gress of more than two centuries since the days of Luther, 
had had time to drink deeply at the fountwn opened by that 
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reformer. It received, with a very general sympathy, the re- 
ports of tiose heralds of human liberty from the fields of 
Monmouth and Saratoga. Lafayette, the leading disciple of 
our Washington, became the great apostle of French emanci- 
pation. Catholicism, of course, opposed Mm ; but the infidels, 
as they were called, paralyzed for the time the arm of popery ; 
and thus the French sprang up as the first consequence of the 
American EeTolution. 

It IS an acknowledged fact, aa generally confessed in France 
aa in any other country, that the French Kovolution, begun 
for the sake of liberty, grew up to be at hist the very worst 
of tyrannies. Such, also, is the geographical position of the 
nation, and such is the disposition of its possessions, that, 
more emphatically than can be said of any other country, it 
can never move without imparting its motion to the states 
about it. When, therefore, out of the ruins of the democratic 
revolution, the Man of Destiny arose to be a commanding 
spirit, he had only to stamp his foot to make Europe tremble 
all around him. 

The result of fie French Revolution was seen ia the great 
Congress of Vienna, where, by their diplomatic representa- 
tives, the crowned heads of the nations, after long and mature 
deliberation, brought to light their celebrated Settlement of 
Europe. The primary object of this Settlement was to organ- 
ize the leading European monarohies against the democratic 
spirit of their respective populations, and particularly against 
the French, who had stepped forward as tho champion of re- 
publican institutions. 

To accomplish this work, it was necessary to reconstruct the 
nations, adding to one by taking as much from the others, and 
uniting governments, which had always been separate and 
independent. Thus, in the first place, Austria and Prussia, 
the two leading Powers, must be regarded as the center of the 
new system, and they must receive, also, the chief benefits of 
the arrangement. All Europe must be so disposed of aa to 
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maintain their ascendency, and make them secure in it, with- 
out prejudice to the more distant and less interested nations. 
France, as tlie sinning nation, which had caused oil the ex- 
pense and hubbuh, must give up to the two central Powers a 
largo tract of her fine country west of the Rhine. Holland 
and Belgium must be united in order to form a northern bar- 
rier to it. Poland must be partitioned for the satisfaction of 
the great Russian autocrat, whose influence was predominant 
in the congress. Sardinia must be aggrandized at the expense 
of the minor and less royal of the Italian States, Saxony 
must be confiscated for the gratification of G-erman claimants. 
Hanover must be confirmed in its English leanings to win the 
support of Britain ; and every thing else must be done to 
make Austro -Prussian Germany the center of central Europe, 
and to guard that center by a barrier of friendly nations. 

But the obstacles to this arrangement wore very great. Old 
national land-marks were to be taken down and new ones 
erected. Ko respect was to be paid to blood, or race, but 
people of difierent and hostile descents were to be united. 
The three religions of Europe, the Greek, the Catholic, and the 
Protestant, were to be entirely overlooked, and their votaries 
crowded together, and made to live in amity. 

These were formidable objections to the new Settlemont; 
but. the Settlement must be made, right or wrong, wise or un- 
wise, for the present safety of European monarchy against the 
growing democracy, and particularly against that of the French 
nation. It was made; and the result was what a prudent 
man, or a philMopher, should have expected. 

In the first place, France was more mad than ever. She 
had lost her "line of the Rhine," and with it some of her 
richest provinces. Nest, Holland and Belgium began to quar- 
rel j and the struggle between them terminated in the inde- 
pendence of the latter country. Then Poland raised her voice 
against her own destruction, but was soon lost in the grasp of 
lluasian ambition. Italy, too, had been unsettled by this 
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Settlement, and begaa to agitate herself in behalf of her own 
uationalitj and independecco. Neither she, nor the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, wished to be merely the sentinels to this 
Austro-Prussian domination. Spain was diaaatisfled, aa her 
hereditary claim to Holland had been virtually confiseafed by 
her superiors; and even Russia was unsatisfied, having received 
nothing from this great bargain worthy of her acknowledged 



Next, the monarchs of these several nations, feeling them- 
selves more than ever secure against domestic popular com- 
motions, began to bear down upon their subjects with aa 
oppressive tyranny. Though their people might rebel, whoa 
they could no longer endure, the kings had agreed to help 
each other against all sueh democratic struggles. Disturb- 
ances, however, did arise; the people wore disappointed; some 
of the kings themselves, who had not gained all that had been 
expected, or who had lost something by the Settlement, were 
uneasy ; and a second meeting of the Allied Powers was held 
at Ais la ChapelJe, in 1818, to resettle th S 1 1 m nt f 
Europe. 

Prior to this second Congress, in spite of th ^ n al t ty 
between the Powers represented in it, s ral f th m had 
made private arrangements among themsel es and w th th 
nearest neighbors, which had given great d at fa t n to the 
Alliance. But the meeting at Aix la Chap 11 uld n t 
remedy the evil, nor even prevent its oontinuan e an 1 gr wth 
No sooner had the representatives gone home the second tinto, 
than those brotherly monarchs began their private intrigues 
again, bargaining and re-bargaining, plotting and counter- 
plotting, aa if no general understanding had been made. 

Prance, mad from the very first, and resolved some day to 
have her revenge for her lost "line of the Rhine," and her 
fair provinces on that natural border, started several theories 
to effect this object. First, she began to agitate what her 
political writers called the Alliance liime, namely, the oon- 
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clasion of a treaty, offensive and defensive, witli Eussia, against 
the rest of Europe. Tlie idea was a natural one. It was easy 
for the tJjmtisfied and the Mraaatisfled to form a league. But 
it was never formed. France feared the overbearing absolutism 
of Eussiau politics; and Russia, was as fearful of the mer- 
curial spirit of democratie France. The bait, however, on both 
Bidos, was tempting. France offered Turkey to her colleague; 
and Russia was to re-establish France in her Rhenish pro- 
%-inoea. But fear ruled. There was no love, or confidence, or 
even common faith, between them. 

The nest idea of France was to form a grand alliance be- 
tween herself and those minor nations of Europe not repre- 
sented in the Congresses of Vienna and Ais la ChapeUe, of 
which she, of course, was to take the lead. This was not a 
new idea. It was the idea of the old Federative System of 
France, which sprang from the fertile brain of Richelieu, and 
which had been the support and glory of the Capets. From 
the death of Henry the Fourth to the French Revolution, a 
period of about two hundred years, this policy had made 
France the most powerful of the European kingdoms. It was 
now to be revived. The second-rate nations, which had had 
no hand in the Congresses, wore naturally jealous of their 
haughty and powerful superiors, by whom they bald been over- 
looked ; and France was fully able, with their oo-operation, to 
make head against the world. Every thing was ripe for this 
great measure, when, in July, 1830, the Revolution of tho 
Three Bays broke out, which overturned all prior caloulationa 
by setting Louis Philippe upon the throne of France. 

Now, a third idea, arose from the selfish and conaervativa 
mind of Louis, and spread by degrees through the kingdom. 
It was the idea of the Alliance Anglaise> by which England 
and France were to become friends for their common good. 
The navy of the one, and the army of the other, could to- 
gether sweep both sea and land. They were both constitn- 
tional monarchies, and hence had a common interest at stake; 
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and the commerce and manufactures of the one, and the agri- 
culture of the other, would caujie them to harmonize at every 
point. Thus, Louis established the English policy in Franco, 
and, by the support of it, intrenched himself in an almost 
despotic power. He surrounded Paris with high walls. He 
fortified the city, not so much to defend it against a foreign 
power, as against the citizens themselves. When thus 
strengthened, he hegan more daringly to show his hand; 
and he seemed determined to kill, before his death, that 
demoerafie temper which the people of France have so long 
possessed. But he was unequal to the task. The old mania, 
the "line of the Khine," still survived. The lost provinces 
were not forgotten. The passion for popular freedom and 
republican institutions was yet alive. New doctrines, too, 
t-otally hostile to monarchies, of socialism and its cognates, 
had risen from obscurity to power. The Pope had been 
strangely setting to all Catholic nations the example of reform. 
His first act, after his elevation, had been to reoal aU persons 
exiled for political offences, who, in genera], were the leading 
republicans of his dominions. He had next liberated the 
Jews from their social imprisonment in the Ghetto, giving 
them the right of choosing their residences in any portions 
of the city. He had made himself the friend of the poor and 
the advocate of universal progress. By nominating the demo- 
cratic Mamiami and his associates to the ministry, after the 
assassination of Kossi, he had converted his goveinment into 
a democracy, which instantly took the lead of reform in Eu- 
rope. France, more susceptible than any other European 
state, was the first to feel the significancy of this Italian move- 
ment. Her people were in raptures over the liberality of the 
new pontiff. Her monarch, however, remained what he had 
been. His policy was yet monarchical and British. He was 
thus separated, more than ever, from the national fooling and 
common sympathies of his people. His English leanings, at 
a time of popular agitation, covered him with suspicion. The 
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eternal" antipatlij to England, and to every thing EnglisB, was 
stiU rankling in every French artery. Meetings of the citi- 
zens began to be eaUed. They were so numerously attendeil 
BS to escite the apprehensions of the monarch. The monaroh 
forbade them ; and, lo I the torch was set to the train, so long 
prepared, and so ready to taie fire, when all Paris exploded 

Berlin was ready for the match. For more than thirty 
yeaia, the Prussian monarchs had been promising their sub- 
jects a regular constitution ; and for thirty years they had 
been deluding them with fair promises and no fulfilment of 
their pledges. At last, when the patience of the slowest race 
of men on earth was utterly exhausted, and they began to 
demand some tangible acknowledgment of their liberties, the 
king called the representatives of the nation together, only a 
little time before the events of Paris, and gave them an m-al 
constitution, declaring that itBshould never be written, as he 
would have no mere piece of paper forming a barrier between 
him and the people given him of God ! The representatives 
were astounded. They retired in amazement mingled with 
revenge. They made a supper of brilliant lights and empty 
dishes, as an emblem of the bright promises and worthless 
performacees of their king. Being the first men of Prussia, 
ajid not a few of them princes, they found no difficulty in 
spreading their discontent among the people; so that, as 
soon as the first news of Paris reached thorn, the masses 
of the population, headcd'by leading minds, were ready for 
their work, 

Austria, too, was not less ripe for a revolution. The tyranny 
of the Hapsburgs had not spent itself against the Hungarians 
alone. It had long been felt at home. It had been acknow- 
ledged as well as felt. From the earliest times, it had been 
too open, too daring, too sweeping, to be overlooked. In the 
first years of the Reformation, a large proportion of the Aus- 
trian people, if not a majority of them, were Protestants. 
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Uuder the reign of Masimiiian, a secret friend to Lulher, 
they were protected from Oatiolic persecutions; and they 
came very near getting into their hands their domestic govern- 
ment. The state of things, however, changed. The succes- 
sors of Maximilian were all 'rank Catholios. Still, after all 
the tarsli measures of all the selfish and unfeeling sovereigns 
of that imperial house, the political influences of the Lutheran 
doctrine had been preserved from utter annihilation among the 
middle classes of the papal duiedom. While the very rich, 
by reason of their ambition, and the very poor, by virtue of 
their ignorance, had long since followed the court in its reli- 
gious intolerance, a highly respectable portion of the inde- 
pendent and enlightened commonalty, by far the most valuable 
part of every monarchical country, had retained no little of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Eeformation.^ 

The sohools of Germany, also, had done much to perpetu- 
ate, and even to increase, the democratic spirit. Austria had 
enjoyed nearly her full share of this tendency of the higher 
education. The imperial University of Vienna has long been 
one of the first in Europe. Its faculties have been numerous, 
large, learned, and generally patriotic. Its students, always 
mmnnnlhvb lyfmhwlh 
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recollection, that a truly libera] education seldom fails to make 
a man liberal in his feelings. In all countries, since the cause 
of education Las had a history, the graduates of the world's 

' Coxe'a Home of Austria, toI. i. chap. 25, p. 387, and many otlier 
places in the same volume. 
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great schools have generally been, at th»fjme of graduation, 
stanch repuhlieans. Personal ambition, lured by the corrupt- 
ing influences of society around them, has too ofton bought 
them ofl^, iu monarchical countries, from liberty to despotism ; 
but many of them, in spite of all the lemptationa of their 
position, have remained, in every land, the friends and advo- 
cates of human freedom. It has been so in Austria, The 
thousands of young gentlemen, who, for many generations, 
have been "pouring out from her higher seminaries of learning, 
and particularly from the TJuivcrsity of Vienna, have been 
annually filling the empire with enlightened democrats. To 
whatever post they might afterwards be raised, or into what- 
ever circumstances of honor or of influence they might chance 
to fall, they were sure to remember, with a lively interest, 
though they might seldom mention, the bright visions of uni- 
versal happiness and freedom vouchsafed to them by the Attic 
goddess, and the indelible pictures of social liberty drawn upon 
their young hearts, while they were perusing the democratic 
pages of the Greek and fiomau classics.' 

It must be remembered, too, that the capital of Austria lies 
less than thirty miles from the lines of Hungary, where de- 
mocracy is the life and spirit of the dominant population. 
Between the two countries, there has always been an open and 
general intercourse. While many of the Magyar magnates, 
who have made their residence at Vienna, havo sold themselves 
to their country's tyrants, so fei, at least, as to remain silent 
at the sight of that country's wrongs, thousands of the Aua- 
trians, on the other hand, have learned to admire the people, 
and to pity the nafjon, thus cruelly oppressed. Between the 
Austrian and Hungarian democrats, there has always been, 
since the death of Francis the First, quite a general sympathy, 

• Since the late rcTolution, Austria has in?ert«d several of the 
more lilieral ef &C Greek and Roman writers in her Indes Espurg*- 
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which needed only some common purpose to render it positive 
and strong. 

Tliat common purpose was destined to talie its origin from 
the Magyar land. The Himgarian Diet of 1832, tbo year in 
which Francis died, was a Diet of reform. Though, by the 
constitution, it is the source of all law to Hungary, tto Na- 
tional Assembly had not been convoked foi fall seven year? ' 
While the French war lasted, the emperor called it frequently 
together, because he could not otherwise resist Ihe Fiench 
The Magyars were his chief reliance m the hour of need 
The session of 1807, however, after makmg an appropnatmn, 
complained severely of Ihe profligicy of the nunisters of the 
crown, and threatened to withhold further supplies, unless a 
prudent expenditure of the reienuos should be promised and 
mwntMoed. It made a declaration, also, m favor of free trade. 
In 1812, as had been foreseen by tbo Magyar Assembly, Aus- 
tria declared herself a bankrupt. The Hungarian diet of that 
year refused to give its sanction to such an act. It boldly 
told the emperor, that, to preserve the honor of the whole 
country, he ought to pay his debts. It told Mm, that if he 
would secure a frugal use of the moneys granted, the Magyars 
would pay their full share of his liabilities. Such language 
could not be pardoned by such a king. The National As- 
sembly was prorogued; and it was not called again, till, iii 
the very last year of a long and eventful reign, the aged and 
dying monarch saw the sceptre about dropping from his hand. 
He wished, of course, to settle such questions as reUted to 
the succession before his death. 

When called together, however, in a legal manner, after so 
long a dispersion, the Assembly resolved to do its duty to the 
nation. The first of its bold undertakings was the emancipa- 



' Paget (Hungary and Tranajhania, vol. L p. 139) says (icenti/-five 
fears ; but the traveler is in a mistake. There were diets in 1807, 
1812, and 1825. See Pulsky's Hist., Intioduclion, pp. 181-182. 
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tion of tlie peasants. The peasants of Hungary, as we have 
seen, were originally placed in aa eligible a condition as they 
had any reason to expect. During the two native dynasties, 
male and female, their position was not greatly changed. In 
the beginning of the eisteenth century, after Hungary and 
Austria had heen united, they were reduced to the state of 
serfs. They remained in this condition, with several unim- 
portant fluctuations between the years 1547 and 1556, till the 
publication of Maria Theresa's celebrated code of serf-laws, 
Btyled the Urbarium, more than two centuries from this latter 
date. For two hundred years, they were but little bettor than 
common slaves. In one respect, tho lot of the slave is de- 
cidedly preferable to that of the Hungarian serf, as hold by 
the Austrian rulers of that land. The serf was bound to liva 
and die upon tie spot that gave him birth. He belonged to 
the aojl, by the Austrian law, as mnoh as tho trees that stood 
in his master's field. With it he was bought and sold. If hia 
landlord was a cruel man, there was scarcely the hope of any 
remedy, such as is common in a land of slavery, because his 
release involved the sale of the entire estate of which he made 
a part. In 1764, by the publication of her peasant-code, 
Maria Theresa conferred a new condition, almost a new exist- 
ence, upon this class. Such was the romantic character of her 
despotism, that she published her code without waiting for tho 
consent of the representatives; but, after the death of Joseph 
the First, it was formally sanctioned, "till another and more 
liberal one could be prepared." By this body of laws, the 
peasant was forever emancipated from the soil. He could 
leave his landlord at pleasure, by giving him duo notice, and 
by the payment of his own debts. While remaining with him, 
a fixed quantity of land was assigned to his personal use, 
which, so lung as he performed cert^n duties, he cnuld hold 
by law. The burdens upon him, nevertheless, were very 
great. For a full portion of laud, he had to labor fur tho 
owner one hundred and four days of every year. Every four 
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s had to fiirnish a man and a horse, at the bidding of a 
landlord, for a two-days' journey. Of all the productions of 
the earth, with a few triffing exceplionB, in addition to these 
duties, every peasant had to deliver up one-ninth to his master 
as his lawful rent. Besides all this, the peasants had to mako 
all the roads, bridges, canals, and other Interna! improvomenta 
of the country. They had to feed the army, both in peace 
and war, and pay all the expenses of the government of their 
ooiintry, thongh they could not act directly in the creation and 
execntioa of the laws. Should they complain, or prove re- 
fractory in any case, the master could inflict corporal punish- 
ment, thongh the lashes allowed him were restricted to twenty- 
five. Such were the leading provisions of this code. The 
single fact, that tho landlord could whip hia tenant, as often 
as he thought proper, is a sufficient proof, that the peasant was 
legally regarded, not as a citizen, even in tho lowest sigaifioa- 
fion, but as a slave. 

The diet of 18!{2, acting upon the long-neglected provision 
laid down at the adoption of this code, that it should exist 
only until a better one could be made, declared, that the time 
for that better one had come. This was the beginning of the 
Hungarian democratic party. It was a beginning, however, 
to a rapid progress and fljglorious result. It was a noble sight, 
a sight never seen before, to behold the parliament of a great 
nation, in which chiefly the land-holding classes were repre- 
sented, debating (he propriety and duty of relinquishing a set 
of lucrative claims, over a prostrate race, when those clmma 
were fully gnaraateed by the sanctions of custom and of law. 
But the democratic spirit had taken such hold of the Hun- 
garian mind, that nothing less than the personal emancipation 
of every peasant vtovlA satisfy its high demands, Hungary 
resolved to be a land of citizens, not of serfs, of freedom, not 
of slavery. After determining to make every male inhabitant 
of mature ago a voter, thus basing the liberties of the country 
on the equality of its people, tho National Assembly pro- 
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ceeded to lay down a course of action, for tlie Magyar nation, 
which, if carried out, would make it iadeed a cation, and not 
a province of a neighhoring and tyrannic realm. It restored 
the lan^age of the country by new and strong enactments. 
It prepared the way for the revival of the native literature, by 
incomorating a national literary institution, to which the 
aemocrats subscribed the most liberal sums. It commenced a 
series of internal improvements, of which the great suapen- 
siori-bridge at Pesth is a memorable result, by which the de- 
pressed country was to be elevated to the condition of a modern 
state. For four years, without interrupldon, this body of 
patriotic legislators went foi-ward with their work, ever keep- 
ing the renovation and glory of the Magyar land in view. 

All these measures were Bf«adily opposed by the Austrian 
governmeut. It would not do to have a democratic country, 
as large and powerful as Hungary, in the heart of a despotic 
emp re Eve y thing was to be done rather than see so dan- 
gerous a re&ult. Every thing was done, that could be done, 
to qu nch the democratic spirit of the Hungarians. When 
(he or 1 na y means of opposition had been exhausted, means 
the most extraordinary in other countries, but common enough 
in this, wero at once adopted. It seems that the baroa W^ase- 
Icnyi, at that time the leader of the patriots in the upper 
Chamber, during fho debates, made use of some very strong 
but very appropriate epithets of reproach against the course, 
which, for centuries, Austria had boon taking. He told the 
Magyars, that, in their new efforts to benefit and bless their 
country, they should not be troubled by what the Ilapsbnrgs 
might do, or say, or think ; that it had always been the inten- 
tion of those monarehs to reduce Hungary from the condition 
of an independent kingdom to that of a royal province; that 
they had ever pursued a policy by which they hoped so to 
weaken the Hungarian nation as to render it incapable of 
making resistance to the imperial despots ; that, among the 
steps taken to secure this end, they had always been opposed 
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let pass in silence. It might stand as a precedent for the re- 
establishment of the liberty of speech in Hungary. That 
would be snie to work the downfall of Austrian domination. 
W&sel&iji was impeached for treason. The cause, of course, 
went against him. In both the oourts, before whose tribunals 
he was sucoeasively arraigned, the judges were the creatures 
and the tools of Ferdinand. The baron was sentenced to a 
three years' iinprisonraeDt, in some strong-hold or castle, for 
what he Lad uttered in debate, in an open parliament, on a 
question legitimately up for discussion ! 

At the same tjme, and before the same tribunals, several 
young men were tried for treason, against whom the charge 
was laid of having held certain political meetings during the 
sessions of the diet. By what mode of reasoning the imperial 
t pretended to make such an act a crime, and 
1 crime of the highest grade, I am n t informud 
The probability is, that no reasoning wis made use of, or re 
quired. The act of impeaohmi-nt was merelj ^n exercise of 
power. The young gentlemen wcio fuenda cf their ctuntiy , 
and that, in the eyes of i Hip-^lurg, is it all timis crime 
enough. According to the laws of their land, they could not 
bo imprisoned for such ■» causp, aa there wis i st itule pos-i 
tively forbidding it. But laws are no ob'*taclLo to i tyi mt, 
when he has the might. Aa the civil code could not punish 
them, it was expressly suspended m their case, and they were 



■ The language of the baron re^i eiting om 
vere. He said Austria was snokmg the r 
,rian peasaQtry." City of the Magyur vul i 
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BCutenced, by military law, to a close confinement for tliree 
years in some convenient prison.' 

Einally, in the presence of the same judges, and by a simi- 
lar process, another individual was brought up, at the time 
spoken of, for treason. He was a young man, in the prime 
of early manhoocl, whose appearance at once arrested the atten- 
tion of spectatora. He had been lying for several months in 
prison, contrary to the statutes. Of middling size, but of a 
most noble bearing, he gave evidence to every beholder, that 
he was no common culprit. In color, his oouiitenance was a 
lively brunette ; his fece was round and full ; his forehead, 
high and open ; Lia hair, black, rather long, glossy, and fell- 
ing in natural ringlets ; his eyes, blue, very prominent, and 
full of soul and meaning ; hia eye-brows, large and black, 
overhanging the parts they shaded ; his teeth, full in numbers, 
evenly set, and as white as ivory ; his mouth, small but neatly 
formed, the very paragon of this organ ; his movement, easy, 
dignified, and remarkably prepossessing. An immense eon- 
eaurse of his countrymen, who surrounded the hall of jnstice, 
proved the interest that his previous career had rMsed for him. 
From the evidence and pleadings in the suit, it appeared, that 
he was the son of a poor but respectable Hungarian, who re- 
sided in one of the northern counties ; that, by the energy of 
his own character, without the help of any of his kindred, 
he had acquired a liberal education, and graduated with 
the highest honors of his college ; that, still helping himself, 
he had completed the study of the law, and made himself a 
master in the profession ; that, pushing his inquiries forward, 
he had acquired a deep and extensive knowledge of public 
matters, and, while yet a youth, had gdned the reputation of 
being a profound statesman ; and that, In consideration of his 
marked talents, though still very youthful, he had been selected 
to appear in the current session of the diet as the representa- 

' City of the Miigysir, vol. i. p. 'J'iS. 
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tjye of an absent magnate. Not being allowed, in that ca- 
pacity, to talse that part in the proceedings of the Assembly, 
which hia great abilities demanded, he had occupied his spare 
time ia furniahiiig the Hungarian people with a full and cor- 
rect account of the transactions of their ecryants. Prior to 
his day, such a thing had never been attempted, as there was 
an Austrian law against it. To effect his purpose, he had 
condescended to learn the art of short-hand writing, and had 
given himself up to the task of writing out the votes and 
speeches of the members. To avoid the law, which forbade 
the "printing and publishing" of what was transacted ia the 
diet, he had gone to the expense of liiftographiiig the matter 
thus prepared by him. In this way, he had started & public 
journal, at the seat of government, and had gained for it a 
prodigious circulation. Soon after its commencement, how- 
over, the aew journal had been interdicted. The young patriot 
had been forbidden to lithograph, as well as to print and pub- 
lish, a political newspaper for the benefit of the Hungarian 
people. Not yet daunted, and not to be foiled in his patriotic 
undertaking, he had nest devised and esecuted the plan of 
publishing a manuscript paper, against which no law could be 
leveled, that would not equally abridge the necessary practice 
of writing letters. The new edition of the journal, indeed, 
was nothing but an open letter, contaiaiag the proceediags of 
the Nat onal Assembly wr tten out n a je fectlj le,, hie hanl 
wnt ng At first the c p es of t had been f Ided ind seat 
by post b t on liscovenn^ that th y w re aot debvered to 
h s 8 hsor bera I t dest oyed by order of the gove nment 
the ed to still determ ned to utdo the mach uat ons of the 
despot had organ zel a system f p ate esj es e wh ch 
am bed to e ry t wn v llage an 1 hamlet of the count y 
Su h had bee tl e de and f r h s j ubl a on a th a form 
that he had rcuiafed in ed t on ot tea thoa and e e y 1 ne 
of wh h hal been cop ed by joung hc bes empl yed by h u 
f r the purj os Thus n sj to of the cens rsl j of the p ss 
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in spite of the tyrannj of tlie post-office, in Bpite of all the 
power of a moat powerful and stringent government, a free 
paper had been prepared, published, read and felt everywhei 
by the fertile and indomitable spirit, by the energy and coi 
age, of that beautiful young man, who now stood up to a 
swer for Lis conduct. Foiled in every attempt to jnaater him; 
the Austrian tyrant had sent hia ministers to apprehend him. 
and to atop the paper by throwing its proprietor into prison, 
In the dead of the night, while walking for meditation on the 
shore of the Danube, he had been snatched up by the myrmi- 
dons of the imperial court, blindfolded, and conveyed to a 
dimgeon of which he knew not the name. After a long coa- 
flnement, during which the Hungarian people were entirely 
ignorant of his condition, he had been released for trial. It 
was to defend himself against the accusations of such an 
enemy, that he was now permitted once more to appear in 
public. It was to witness the issue of this strange proceeding, 
that so vast a multitude of his countrymen had assembled. 
Every movement of the young patriot was walohed with eager- 
ness. As a lawyer, profoundly learned in his profession, he 
knew well enough how to manage his own business. He was 
highly intellectual, and could meet the ablest of his antago- 
nists, and annihilate the strongest of their reasons. He was 
eloquent ; and, when his learning and his logic had obtained 
the victory, he could raise the enthusiasm of the spectators, 
and turn to a deathly paleness the cheeks of his imperial 
judges. Until that day, Hungary had never witnessed so 
magnificent a struggle for life and liberty. All the efforts 
of the young man, however, proved fruitless. He had been 
condemned before his trial; and the judges only sought pre- 
texts by which to give his punishment a show of legality. 
He was sentenced to a protracted and solitary imprisonment. 
He was at once conveyed off and let down into a deep, damp, 
unwholesome dungeon within the castle-fortress of old Buda. 
On his way to prison, he leaned his head upon his hands, as 
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In the yen 1834 an as ociafion was formed m Vienna, eon 
sistmg at hrht of only twelve mcmbira, whu hell secret sea 
Bioaa fot political and revolutionary pmposes The society 
was organized within the wills of tho Auatnan university , 
and the twelve oiij,inal menibeis wi.ro professors ami students 
of the Inatitution Tho morchanta of the metropolis, together 
with the better clas' of aitizana and mechanics, had been so 
long and so giievously ojpres'^d, by the imperial system of 
taxation, that they had geneially become quite hostile to "i 

' Cityofthe MiKjar yd i p ^ 8 The desoi jti nofKi^utha 
pers n IS g yen on tho authoi ty ot tlie Hue aad Ciy sent nut after 
him by Austria at a BubsEquent period. Thoro is, therefore, no 
flattery in it ; ancl I shall make it a rule, in all tliat I hare yet to 
Bajf of that hero, to confirm my language by the statcmenta of his 
enemies. Sea, for aiample, Louis Kossuth and Hungary, by an 
anonymouE, bat eyidently an Aoatiian writer, from the press of John 
Bodwell, tqiidon, ohap. iii. pp. 17-33. 

' ." Thi)S it appears," says the Austrian tory, " that the more in- 
telligent, amoug the Hnngariana acted in concert with the reformed 
party "in Germany ; and they had a minii Ui establish themselves as 
a revolritionary party." Loais Kossuth and Hungary, p. Gl. 
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monarchy, and had even begun to theorize privately about the 

- - ■ - ' 'io. The students knew the wishes 

itjzens did not, at that period, fully 

impreneuu ^u« ut;u.u..."-c temper of the students. 

KossTith, it was acknowledged, nevertlieless, bad been sacri- 
ficed to the Austrian doctrine of the censorship of the press. 
There was no difference of opinion respecting that point. In 
Austria, and in Hungary, he was regarded aa a martyr. The 
liberty of the press, therefore, became at once the salient point 
of his increasing party. For the three years that he was lying 
in the lower walls of the castle-fortress, the patriots of the 
imperial capital, in conjunction with their Hungarian as- 
sociates, were hard at work infusing Into the public mind cor- 
rect ideas concerning this fundamental subject. In 1841, the 
martyr was restored to liberty. His first aet was ta look about 
him for his companions in misfortune. Soon afterwards they 
appeared from the cells in which tbey had been separately in- 
carcerated. But they came not back from prison as they had 

n d ■ Th 1 1 tm t they hid received had been 

aivtal hmTh T\^yw y 



Lo 
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bkuhhJ-mcn n -- '. 

well. He went immediately to the watenng-plaoe of Farad, 
among the Matra mountains, for the restoration of his attenu- 
ated and damaged frame. His name, his spirit, his high pur- 
pose, went to Vienna, while they enjoyed the power of an 
omnipresence in his native country. 

lu the year 1846, a petition to the emperor, for the abob- 
tion of the censorship, was signed by the members of the 
aasodataon, and then drcnlated among the principal inhabit- 
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ants of tho Austrian capital ; and when it reached the hands 
of the monarch, onlj a few dajs after its oppearanco, it carried 
with it the weight of more than two thousand well-tnown 

Tho next two years did the work of a century against the 
absolutism of the Hapshnrg house. In Hungary, the demo- 
{ h d p dig f 1 1 f Ih f th t fl 

Ithpplbj, tokwth f d It wi 
th m f th k th y i th 1 d th y perf d 

I A t th tynm y f M tt h b g 1 h t Iked f 
J ly i y fk jT p 1 d th t t t k 

tkf-mfhg gathad ft Thy 

J 1 1 1 y J tly th t h k d k d d th mp t m 
ak dip tft Itthuldbm 

t o j,ht ttkdptmfhrat,tht, lU 

farther to weaken, it, he had established the kabit of fanning 
the jealousy of the races, mainta,ining the ascendency of the 
king in Austria by setting tke SclaTic Bohemians ia opposition 
to their G-ermao countryraeD, and preserving tke submissioa 
of Hungary by pitting the Sclavoniana and Croats against the 
Magyars; that ho had kept the subject realms and proviucoa 
in a state of absolute paralysis, by an interohaage of standing 
armies, ounidngly employing Italian and Swiss troops in Hun- 
gary, Hungarian troops in Italy and in Switaerland, and a 
mixture of these foreign troops in Austria, thus holding each 
people down by such soldiers aa would not hesitate, from any 
feelings of kindred or of eountry, to use tke most bloody 
methods against any popular demonstrations , that, not satis- 
fied with binding the hands and the feet of kis several vic- 
tims, he had laid his shackles upon tke menial and moral 
capacities of the empire, by forbidiling tke pen to write, the 
press to publish, or tie tongue to speak the first syllable of 
remonstrance against this system of oppre-^sion, or tke first 
letter in favor of the slightest fieedom of opinion ; and that, 
aa a necessary and fatal eonsenuence, the world around them 
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was careering onward in the paths of prosperity and of glory, 
leaYing Austria entirely beliind, a standing but decaying 
monument of her own stubhornneaa and foily. Every word 
of these respective charges was as true as the words of a 
revelation. They expressed, in tlie briefest manner, the long- 
continued policy of the Hapsburgs. It was tlie policy, by 
which they had maintained their position, as the representa- 
tives of an insignificant dukedom at the head of a large empire, 
for several ages. The Aastrians themselves, the most favored 
of the imperial subjects, could bear that policy no longer. 
Mettemioh, llie able and unscrupulous supporter of the weai 
but equally unscrupulous emperor, had become an acknow- 
ledged reproach to the party by which his administration had 
been upheld. Not only the untitled gentry, but many of the 
highest nobles, worn out by his unpatdotie measures, or tired 
of his unpopularity, had deserted his standard and left Lim to 
his doom. The great barons, Dobblehof and Stifft, together 
with the counts Breuner and Monteciiculli, had joined the 
ranks of the litieraJs, then headed by professors Hyo and 
Endljcher, whose influence in the university was supreme. 
It had even been circulated, but witli very little credit, that 
the arch-duchess Sophia, the most influential member of the 
famous Camarilla, or kitchen cabinet, was secretly favorable 
to the opposition. Nothing, however, derogatory to the mo- 
narch was at that time uttered by responsible individuals, 
while a thoroughly revolutionary polities was rising into a 
most active though noiseless life, and silently spreading among 
the people The hearts of a majority of tke citizens had been 
perfectly converted to a revolution ; from the teart the revo- 
lution had gradually ventured to the lip*; but, as yet, the 
lips had oonfLS«ed the general faith only in the softest and 
most seciet whi^peie When, at the opening of the groat 
revolutionary year, Ferdinand the First used to ride, uncon- 
scious of his danger, through the wooded park': and delightful 
e-grounds of Slioubrunn, the vast empire, of wliich ha 
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was chief, was tottering to its dissolution. It was held 
together by the fears of the many and the hopes of an 
ainhitious few. These bands were destined to be broken in 

The Hungarian patriots, during the two years now under 
consideration, had been heartily at wort. No language can 
describe tlie popularity of Kossuth and Wfesel&iyi after their 
liberation. W^sseMnyi, in other years, had been the great 
champion of Transylvania; and the Transytvanians now car- 
ried the old patriot in their arms. Kossuth, though the 
champion of the whole kingdom, was a Magyar; and the 
Magyars now repaid him for his sufferings by every mark of 
honor in their power. Before his imprisonment, he had sup- 
ported his mother and his three sisters at the expense of hard 
labor and many personal sacrifices ; and when, in consequence 
of his confinement, he could protect them no longer, they were 
maintained by the voluntary and abundant contributions of 
the people. No sooner was he out of prison, than all men 
sought his company, and his name was blessed from one bor- 
der of the country to the other. Such was his fame, that an 
engraver at the Hungarian capital established himself in the 
Mogle business of taking impressions of his portrait, and sell- 
ing them at wholesale in all parts of Hungary. As the two 
patriots had been one in misfortune, so, when restored to 
liberty, they resolved to be one in their patriotic labors. 
KosnQth, whose talents as a writer were surpassed only by his 
saga\;ity as a statesman, undertook the publication of the Peati 
Hirlap, a political newspaper, the sole object of which was the 
advocacy of Hungarian independence. W&sel^nyi, blind and 
feeble as he was, commenced a series of pilgrimages over 
Hungary, as an apostle of liberty, to preach the doctrine of 
Hungarian freedom to his countrymen. The venerable martyr 
was everywhere welcomed with enthusiasm ; the cause of tho 
country received a new impulse ; and, in 1847, while the two 
friends were alill at wort, in spite of the power and gold of 
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Austria, Kossnth was returned to the National Assembly aa 
the leading representative for Pesth. 

Before going to his place in the parliament of his conntry, 
the young statesman spent a portion of his time, crowded with 
occupations as he wag, in establishing a political society, called 
the Assooialdou of Protection. It was the object of this 
afisooiafion to defend the Hungarians against the iniquitous 
tariff of duties, laid upon all imports and exports, by which 
the business and industry of Hungary had been annihilated. 
The members bound themselves to wear no garment manu- 
factured from foreign cloth, to use no raw materials in their 
occupations derived from Austria, and to give no encourage- 
ment to importations of any kind, or for any purpose, until 
the duties should be reasonably reduced. From among the 
members, a company was organized to start several manufac- 
turing establishmenlB for the production, at home, of the most 
necessary commodities. A severe blow was thus struck at the 
despotism of the imperial government; and Hungary was 
opportunely encouraged to repudiate her financial dependence 
on a foreign country, and to enter the business world on her 
own account. 

Hardly had the new representative become accustomed to 
his seat, in the National Assembly, before he was acknowledged 
by all parties, and by all people, as the greatest orator that had 
ever stood there to speak. "The parliamentary speeches of 
Kossuth," says an enemy, "were, even at that time, like 
burning arrows, which he hurled into kindred minds, thereby 
urging them to a fanatic enthusiasm." " His oratory," says 
the same writer, in another place, " was like a large battery 
with heavy pieces of ordnance, whose discharge did the most 
fearful execution. The poisonous sting of his interpolations, 
his despotic power in the house, and his intrigue out of doors, 
formed in themselves a power — so to say, an army — against 
the stand-still policy of Metternich," At another time the 
joung member is more graphically presented, by this historian, 
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as the orator "with the flaming tonone " whi stood beh'nd hia 
great friend, Louis Batthidnj, ' hurl h & y p j tilea" 
at the heads of Lis quailing ad eon n 1 I ng m hia 
power to kill and maie alive. Th a h n d ult that, 

at thia period of his life, Kossath w th m t f m dahle 
debater of modem times. Th h t od pi nt d u the 
very presence of his Austrian opp nt ad ting th use 
of popular liberty for his country m t y Ij * 'hat 

ventured to rise up against him, nd th ^ and llast n all 
unmanly opposition, with a resistless sweep of eloquenee, which 
rendered dumb whom it did not convince. Sach had beea his 
career during the first year of hia incumbency. The Paris 
revolution found him at his post.* 

The news from France ran to Vienna with telegraphic speed. 
Oa the 2d day of March, the naked announcement of a French 
revolution reached Pressburg, where the Hungarian Diet was 
in session, but the details were still to come. The next day, 
before those details were known, Koaautii arose in his place 
and pronounced the moat memorable speech, though not the 
most eloquent, of his life. Its sagacity, and its boldness, have 
never been surpassed. From the first words of the introduc- 
tion, it was manly, decisive and independent: "lam happy 
and grateiiil," said the orator, " in seconding the motion of the 
honorable member for Eaab, although I am flrmly convinced, 
that the extraordinary features of the present time compel u3 
to take our leave of private bills. I second his motion, be- 
cause I think it a fit opportunity to entreat you to be alive to 
the enoi-mous responsibility of the moment, and to raise the 
policy of the parliament to a level with the times. The local 
question in relation to the bank I will not now discuss. It is 
true, Magyars, Austria has embaiTassed us enough. But this 
is a secondary matter. What we ought to aak for is the budget 
of the Hungarian receipts and expenditure, which have hitherto 

' Louis KusButh ami Hungary, pp. 98-103. 
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been mixed up with those of our neighbors. We onght to 
ask for the coustitutional adrainistralion of our finances. We 
ought to aak for a separate and independent financial hoard foi 
Hungary; for, unless we have tliis, the foreign government, 
which rules us without our advice, is likely to embarrass our 
finances almost to hopelessness. In a recent speech, touching 
the relations of Austria to this country, I expressed my con- 
viction, that the constitutional future of pur nation will not 
be secure, till the king is surrounded by const! tufional forms 
in all the relations of his govemment I expressed my con- 
viction, that our country w t fthfmtd d 
at home ; that we could n 1 1 f tl 1 1 t It 
dencies of those reforms, d f th It 1 th 
system of the monarchy, wh h h th m p th t w 
have, remains in direct oipt to ttt hm d 
long as fliat privy coun 1 wh h d ts th 1 ad 
ministration of the mona 1 y d wh h has ill gaJ d 
powerftd influence on th te 1 ff rs f th t y 
mains anti-oonslitutional t 1 m t, t mp t d 
its tendency, I espressed my t th t wh 
interests conflict with the 11 I t f f th m ir hy th 
differences thus created cabe m Iwthtjg t 
liberty and welfare only th b f mm 1 1 
ency. I cast a sorrowful Ik th g dfhdlp 
ment of the bureaucrati lytmfV I d 
you, that it reared the feb f ts m 1 p w th 
ruins of the liberty of o ghb d t th 
consequences of this fatal m h dp th B k 
of Life, I prophesy it in th f 1 g f my t thf 1 d f th 
ful loyalty to^the royal -ho se th t th t m w 11 b th 1 
founder of the House of Hapsburg, who will reform the sys- 
tem of government on a constitutional basis, and re-establish 
the throne of his house on the liberty of his people."^ 

' Louis Kossuth and Hangarj, pp. 102-118. 
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These sentiments, which every Hungarian felt, hut which 
no other Hungarian had dared to utter, came npon the Na- 
tional Assemhly like an electric shook. They constituted the 
first open, positive, responsible utterance of a revolution. The 
revolution was to be, not of one race against the other races, 
K3 the enemies of the Hungarians have vainly said, but of all 
the races, of ail the nationalities, of all the integral portions 
of the empire, rising up in behalf of a govenimeat, which 
was to he at once liberal, constitutional and univeraal. The 
words of Kossuth, carried by the wings of lightning to Vienna, 
were adopted as the confession of faith of the Austrian pa- 
triots. Two days afterwards, the particulars of the French 
revolution, confirming entirely the first telegraphic announce- 
ment, were published at the Austrian capital, and read with 
general enthusiasm by a majority of the populace. The 
government, however, was apparently not alarmed. Some of 
its of&ci^B, like Pulsky, a Hungarian nobleman, foresaw the 
future and began at once to speak of it ; but their admonitions 
were derided, at least thej were disregarded, by nearly all the 
members of the imperial cabinet,'" 

Kossuth's demand, however, for a constitutional gorem- 
mont, which was to acknowledge the equality and independ- 
ence of all the nationalities, and unite them all in the forma- 
tion of one great country, continued to resound all over the 
Austrian empire. It was particularly accepted and seconded 
at the royal university. Clearly seeing, that the work before 
them was not to be entirely a bloodless work, the society of 
the students organized a military company, styled the Legio 
Academica, to which the citizens secretly furnished arms. 
The cause of the revolutionists now went forward with aeoele- 
rating speed. Every man's heart and mind seemed to be 
enfranchized. Every man began to feel and to think for him- 
self The tongue nest resolved to speak without restraint, 

"■ Pulskj'a Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, vol. i. p. 108. 
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The press soon followod on, in the same spirit, and asserted 
for itself the tigtt of putting into general circulation what 
had been froely uttered in the smaUer but equally responsible 
circles of private conversation. Fetter after fetter was thus 
broken, till, before the slightest alteration had been effected 
in the laws of the land, statutory or fundamental, the people 
had asserted and achieved a constitution, as real as if it had 
been written with the point of a diamond, or recorded on a 
plate of brass. 

The Austrians, however, were not satisfied, because they 
were not yet safe. They had ckimed their rights as human 
beings; but their claims had not been ratified by the still 
existing though nearly nominal authority of the state. They 
wished to secure the public assent of the emperor to the free- 
dom thus obtained. Unless they could thus entrench them- 
Bolves behind the forms of law the imperial govemmont mi^ht 
afterwards restore its de p ti p w and pp t th t a- 
tion by force of arms. Th p b I ty f u h 
ever, was immediately cut fi f th nt t 

13th of March, in less th n tw w k tt th 
of the revolution at Par h d t k n w d m 
Academic Legion, suppo t d ly a t n nr 
marched out of the city n a 1 i b !y t th n 
to echo the demand of K nth f a n t tut i 
monarchy, for the imm d t b lit n f th u p n ble 
monocracy. The imbe 1 nl a manly mp m ch 

weaker man than he wa n Uy upp d t b p -ted 

to have fled to an under nip ^ w y beh d th yal 
residence, which ho and h warily pi sa d to 

have constructed for th p n 1 ty g n t p p lar 

outbreaks, toward which thoy were conscious a despotic govern- 
ment is incessantly contributing. Nothing could induce the 
feeble old monarch to leave his subterranean strong-hold. All 
the assurances offered him, that no one wished to harm his 
person, that a hair of his head should not be violated, that 
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his royal sanction to certain political measures was the only 
object of this visit, were not enough to recal him from his 
place of burrowing. Like a frightened dQnizen of the gi-ouwJ, 
he considered it the safe part tt t t th 1 ght fdy 
until the game should bg pithh tdd 

The chase, however, w n t n p t Wh 1 th pe pi 
meditated no indignity t fh b cond 1 p th y w 

determined he slioidd n t thuis J th m N w 

their resolution known, th tht^ ptltdni d 
his power, hut not his p t d sc t H t ted with 

his subjects and grantel th m y th th y w ted 

From his unknown retr t w th th t mp f h j pi h y 
on the ground above h m h Et f th t th th If 

humiliating but gloriou by wh h th 1 b ty f 

the press, the publicity f 1 w L t 1 ly J y th 
stantaneoua dismissal of p oe M tt h nd th p m 
of a representative and f 1 1 ti ding t th d 

before laid down by Koa th, w d, f th th , 

t th t 1 t t At th 1 se f th if 1 d y 

wh h A t hdd ] 1 g tun t ly re I t d and 

m p tei th t th h Id g f 1 i f 11 od 11 

th iz w t h m t tell th wi d h Idr th t 

th ty y f th H f H psb g w m t L t 

th m Th t 1 th th f Em pe w th t d y 

d med f m b 1 

N m f m d -n 1 t y h b g Uy J tly 

1 b t«d, f til t pp t 1 mp ovement of hia 

t m than L K th H plaji f tin 

P q 1 th t h ntry rd g t t h to 1 

1 t h lib m Ipe Intm b f th mpe 1 

fd t Ha-rtdth dt fH<^ywlh 

dtt ph b hwldthiab ngwht 

t illy b t d t h Sh J 1 b 1 pe i t d 

<ra ntyfmthdyfAid Shhl 

gn d th t 1 1 d t gnty d A t 1 
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the whole period of its domination, had heen compeUed to 
make a theoretical acknowledgment, that Hungary waa not 
aa Austrian province, but a separate kingdom. Thia ac- 
knowledgment had been miu3e in the moat important par- 
ticulars. Among the Magyars, the emperor of Anatria was 
never known as emperor, hut as king. Hia title waa entirely 
different in the different portions of hia dominions. The im- 
perial Charles the Sixth of Austria, for example, waa simply 
the royal Charles tie Third of Hungary. In the same way, 
Ferdinand the Fifth, as the Auatrians styled their recent mo- 
narch, waa known aa Ferdinand the First among hia Hun- 
garian subjeetfl. The laws of Hungary lave always rccog- 
niaed this necessary distinction. The governments of the two 
countries, too, in the firat years of their connection, wero 
entirely separate, caoh having its own cabinet of ministers. 
All the officials of the Hungarian kingdom, tie yicc-royal 
Palatine, tlie lords-lieutenant of the oounfdea, and the judges 
of the royal courts, were alwaya regarded, not as the repre- 
sentatives of the House of Hapahurg, but of the Houae of 
Almos, or of Arpad. Joseph the Second, so late as 1770, by 
refuang to be crowned king of Hungary, though he was con- 
fessedly the emperor of Austria, was never acknowledged by 
the Hungarians, but his name has been aerupulously denied a 
place on tieir Hat of sovereigns. Leopold, his successor, be. 
fore he was allowed to perform the feat act of sovereignty, 
was compelled to submit to the ordinary practice of being 
crowned, and to taie the customary coronation oath, by which 
he bound himself to administer the laws of Hungary, as if ho 
were simply tie monarch of that country, without another 
foot of dominion in any other quarter of the globe." 

All this, however, at the time now under notice, though 
atili constituting the theoretical government of the kingdom, 
was practically nuU. It was merely a concession in form, 



" lioopold. Seennd, Deoret, ! 
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without the Ica&t actual vilidity The emperoi of Vustm, 
thcUj,h he ehingel hia title iipDH ciossmg tho HuDganan. 
boidei, Wks the emperor still The ofiicera, judicial ■wid ex- 
ecutive, appointed to reprpseat the king, reilly reprtaeated 
the impeiiil will The cabinet of native mmiatera, who, in 
the fiist ages, had always resided at the Magyar oipital, tnd 
attLudei to Htingarun questioaa, had been reduced to a little 
buieau of clerks, called a Chancery, which formed an ittach 
meat of the Auatrun court it Shonhrunn While the name 
of independence was thus kept ap, the subitance had long 
before passed aw»y Kossuth resolved that that substance 
should now he lestored This, as he justly thought, should 
be the first step towird the cieitioa of a constitutional empire, 
because, the moment that Hungniy toulit rccovei her mde- 
peadence, more thjn one hilf of that empire became subject 
to a le^ular constitution It would be the first step, also, 
towird the inatjuration of libeity m the center jnd the south 
of J uTope, because the Magyar constitution was not only 
bberal, but democratic The couise of such a min as Kos 
suth, under such circumstances, c uld not be doubtful The 
revolutions -Jl aiound him weie only tho outwiid eipresaiona 
of the popular demand, foi the rest jration of rights once exer- 
cised, or for the redizition of concessions ofton made The 
Austiians, too, had lust obtained tin, promise of i genenl and 
liberal constitution The nest thing la Koisuth thought, 
was for eaeh element of the empire, fc r each distinct country, 
to assert its own indei emlenoe In this way, when iiranged 
under one general constitution, thej would f jim a confedera- 
tion of united states, liLe that of our own fiee country This 
waa Kossnth's original idea. At all events, whatever might 
be the doctrine or the destiny of the other provinces and 
kingdoms, he was positive, that tho period had come for the 
Hungarians to claim and recover their own separate integrity, 
which had been so long and so violently withheld from them. 
Tho claim was made. Like the other, it came from the lips 
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of Kossuth. By the first rumor of the revolution at Vienna, 
he was stavtied from his seat in the Hungarian diet. With a 
promptness, a sagacity, a courage, an eloquence, scarcely ever 
found united in the same person, he arose before the assembled 
legislators, when alt others sat confounded, and openly proposed 
to send a deputation of their body to the emperor, demanding 
the immediate dissolution of the Hungarian Chancery, and the 
restoration of the original and constitutional cabinet, which 
should at once take its place in the legislative assembly of the 
nation. With a manner equal to the dignity of the occasion, 
and with tones of almost superhuman elo<juencc, pointing to 
the ministerial seats so long left vacant, he exclaimed ; — " For 
six hundred years, Magyars, we formed a constitutional state. 
We will, therefore, that, from this moment, ministers again sit 
upon these benches, to hear and answer our questions. From 
this day forth, Magyars, we wish to have a Hungarian 



The speaker sat down. A short period of the most perfect 
silence followed. It was a sublime moment. A nation was 
considering whether it would assert, or yield up, its existence. 
It was Hungary in the act of deciding, whether it would con- 
tinue as the virtual province of a foreign power, or again be 
itself a country. The struggle of thought was not protracted. 
The words of the eloquent statesman had gone to the hearts 
of his noble auditors. The call, suddenly as it had fallen 
upon the diet, was almost unanimously supported. A com- 
mittee was at once raised, with the originator of the move- 
ment at its head, which was to repair at once to the residence 
of the emperor, and ask for the creation of a new cabinet of 
ministers, composed of native and resident Hungarians, whose 
sole business should be to attend to Hungarian affairs. Kos- 
suth, with his deputation, reached Vienna on the 15th of 
March, where his voice was decidedly more powerful than that 
of Ferdinand. The poor young man, who had made his own 
fortunes, and who had just been the victim of the Imperial 
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govemmont, had become mora migtty than that government. 
"Wherever he appeared, Ms footsteps were followed by vast 
throngs of Viennese, who covered him with the gloiy of their 
eulogies." 

Personal glory, however, was not the aim of Kossuth. 
Proceeding directly to the palace, and avoiding as much as 
possible all ostentation, he met the ministry of the trembling 
monarch, and the monarch himself, face to faoe. Ferdinand 
must have remembered the prisoner of Buda. It would have 
been an enviable sight, could the walls of the royal residence 
have been rendered transparent for the moment, to have be- 
held the majestic bearing of the Hungarian patriot, in the 
presence of bis abashed king, and heard him giving utterance 
to his country's high determination, in that magnificent and 
overpowering eloquence so peculiar to himself. Though the 
scene of that great hour is left to some future poet or painter, 
who shall bo found worthy of the task, the results of the 
atrange interview have been given to the world. The king 
yielded at every point. Count Louis Batthidnyi received the 
royal command for the immediate formation of the proposed 
cabinet. That cabinet was created almost upon the spot. It 
was composed of men whom Hungary will have reason to re- 
member to her latest day : Louis Batthidnyi was Prime- 
Minister; Louis Kossuth was Minister of Finance, the most 
responsible position in the government ; Bertalan Szemere was 
Minister of Home Affairs ; Francis Deak, of Justice ; General 
Lazajr Moaaaros, of War; Gabor Klauzal, of Trade; Count 

" Baron Pilleradorf, lato Austrian Prime-Minister, and now tlie 
apologist of the emperor, ig forced to aotnowledga tlie popularity 
of tlie delegation : " lu this confiiet, in whioli every spring was put 
in motion, in order to weaten and exhaust the vital powers of the 
empire, inflicting, at the same time, the deepeat wounds on the ooni- 
meroe and industry of the capital, the majorily of ihe people inclined 
toward the Ilungariim leaders." Political Movement in Austria, hy 
Baton Pillersdotf, Loudon, 1850, p. 55. 
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Stephen Sz&h^nji, of Public Works; Baron Joseph Eotvos, 
of Pubht. Instruction, and prinoo Paul Esterhaay was ap- 
pointed to be a ^01 1 of Mediator between tho Austrian emperor 
an 1 th Hungarian kmg I The style of his office was that of 
M n t f Foreign Affairs, as if Hungary, in her future 
I aim w th the House of Hapaburg, in its imperial cha- 
■a te 1 d 1 ady resolved to treat it aa tho head of a foreign 
g nm nt 

Th 1 tion of Hungary was cow praotirally complete. 

The consUtution of St. Stephen was restored. The patriots, 
after ^ving their blessing to their democratic brethren of 
Vienna, returned in high spirits to their expectant country ; 
and that country, from the walls of Preasburg to tho turrets 
of Belgrade, applauded the noble and successful daring of the 
diet, and pHticularly the foresight, the courage, the energy, 
the peracYering and triumphant patriotism of its leading man. 
By his personal sacrifices at home, and by the magic of his 
name abroad, he had begun and completed the revolution of 
the empire, including both Austria and Hungary, within the 
compass of just twelve days, and that without tho expenditure 
of the firat drop of biood. Well might the name of Kossuth, 
from that glorious moment, be echoed and re-echoed over 
many lauds ! 

The success of the great Hungarian was not lost on the 
patriots of the imperial metropolis. The emperor, it is true, 
had pledged his word to them in favor of the measures, which 
they had pressed upon his attention on the 13th of March. 
But the sight of the Magyars, if not the advice of Kossuth, 
reminded them that no confidence could bo placed in the royal 
word. The history of the imperial house was a sufficient 
justification of this distrust; and Ferdinand, in particular, 
was evidently too weak, too craven, to be firm. The revolu- 
tionists demanded a written document, signed by the imperial 
hand, publicly confirming what had been only privately granted 
in an hour of dread. Ou the 16th of March, with the readi- 
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est cotnpliauoe, Ferdinand proolaimed a coDstitution, which, 
after a full acknowledgment and satisfactory sanctioa of all 
his verbal concessions, gate authority to the citizens, not only 
to provide themsolvea with anna, but to organize a national 
guard, whose duty should he to maintain a just execution of 
the laws. The army, so long the bulwark of Austrian despot- 
ism, was now more than counter-balanced by the imperial 
grant. The people, in a word, had won the day. Their will, 
for ages stifled, was not only perfectly enfranchised, but armed 
with the decisive authority of the sword. The revolution was 
legally confirmed; and, on that evening, till a late hour at 
night, every house in the Austrian capital blazed with a sud- 
den illumination, excepting only the palace of the twice-fallen 
king. This was shrouded with perpetual darkness, as if em- 
blematic of the fact, that the glory of royalty had departed 
from its halls, and found a more fit rcsting-placc in the habita- 
tions of the people. 

Until the 21st of March, though Mettemicli and his minis- 
try had been dismissed, a ministerial interregnum occurred, on 
which day count Ficquelmont was placed at the head of the 
first reform cabinet. All his associates, excepting only general 
Zanini, Minister of War, were noblemen, so ready wcro the 
people to leave to the monaioh the enjoyment of every non- 
essential gratification, if he would only allow them the benefit 
of wholesome laws and a liberal constitution. Although the 
new charter was not universally satisfactory, with a due amount 
of ciulion and with a wise condescension to the wishes of the 
b tt 1 th g nm nt m ght h p d d w th t 

farth 1 t n t a graiual nd final settl ra nt f th 

Stat But th n w ra n t y m d b nt n th wn 1 
stn t n In direct nt ad ti n t th >/ d n t tut n 

an 1 m p n lat n f th pubho f th th y p bii h d n 
the 1 t f H h th f u R iml t n f th P 
d ny ng tt th ns th f u f h p n wh n th y 

had w n h d f th f U n m n hy th th ty f the 
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sword, T!ie public Lad conquered the riglit of doing what 
tkey pleased ; but they could give no full and free account of 
their own proceedings, not evea to themselves. Such a eon- 
tradicfion could not last long. The citizens again rose; tho 
government again yielded,; and the first reform, ministry, with 
the exception of a single member, were hurried into private life. 
The second cabinet, with baron Pillersdorf && President and 
Minister of the Interior, had no sooner taien its position, than 
another error, more flagrant than any of its predecessors, shook 
every comer of the realm. In the octroyed or imperial con- 
stitution, the immediate convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
had been promised. This body was to be authorized, by the 
joint consent of the people and of the government, to prepare 
a new and more perfect constitution. The beat policy of the 
ministers, therefore, evidently was, to call that assembly into 
existence as soon as possible, that the excited populace might 
have occasion to take their eyes from the feing and his cabinet, 
and throw the responsibility of meeting the emergency upon 
a body to be created by themselves. Thns, several months 
of quiet would have been easily secured, during which tho 
passions of the masses would have had time to cool. But 
wisdom had departed from the imperial halls. Tho Constitu- 
ent Assembly was deferred by every petty pretext within the 
reaeh of ministerial ingenuity and power. The President of 
the ministi'y, in the mean time, was daily closeted wifh the 
political theorist aad speculator, Hok, drawing up a second 
constitution, which was to be foisted upon the country before 
(be assembly sh Id b d th 25tb f Ap "1 th 

cabinet dooume t h h w m ly p f th w 11 

known Belgio F dm taJLw w [blhdttJ w Id 
All classes of th tiz w t b d Th p t t f It 

themselves insult d Xh N t 1 G- 1 m 

The Academic L g Iw y fi t n th ca f bh tj 

tore up every o py f t wl h tb y Id 1 y th h d 
^id scattered th fly g trag t t tb d 
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The folly of tte governmeat was still unable, or unwilling, 
to receive instruction from these facts. By a third movement^ 
it perfected the annihilation of its credit with the people, 
whom it professed to serve. The National Guard was now 
fully organized ; and, in its transactions with the throne, it 
was represented hy a Committee of Public Safety, elected from 
tfi w 1 ly by t If Th C mm ttc -a 3y 1 t 

g t p p w It wi. t wi lly t m t th d ly 

a fth p bl wth t bl d J t h t f th 

1 b dy tl f m 11 w h tyl 1 th 

C nt 1 n b wh d fy t w t tt d t saU w t 
Th CI b h Id daily wh h th 1 t f th 

minist dthcodit fth tyw d 1 

As th cab t k 1 w 1 1 w (h fld f th 

pubUc fh m 11 d I g t f th m t ! 1 d p d t 

citizens w m] 11 d t pt f m i -f t d t 

until th y b cam th t ! 1 rs f th t t Th i 1 
of the m tiy w w j [ d Th j 1 d t p t th 
new 1 w t f th I th Th d f t th 

resolut w y bl d I th fir t pi B PI 

lersdo f called on several members of the Committee of Publie 
Safety, and inquired into the transactions of the Club. Theso 
gentlemen oould very truly say, that they knew little of what 
the Club was doing, as the larger body was not called together, 
whenever the smaller one could meet the exigencies that arose. 
The President of the ministry, therefore, very rashly and 
foolishly concluded, that the Club was an unauthorized body, 
because some members of the parent Committee were not con- 
versant with its acts. An edict of abolition nest thundered 
from the imperial press Vanity of vanities ' Little did tha 
people care at thi, time, what edicts or interdicts, iisued from 
the palace of a cowirdly, obsolete and imbecile king The 
very nest morning after the publicdtnn of this decree, the 
Academic Legion, supported by a hrge escoit of the Civio 
Q-oards, and followed by crowds of tki, enraged populace, 
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marched out of the citj to the pleagure-palaoe of Schonbrunn, 
filled all the eourta and corridors with armed men, and clamor- 
ously demanded the withdrawal of the interdict upon the Club. 
The ministers refused. The agitation thus excited no language 
can describe. The citizen-soldiers surrounded the royal resi- 
dence with a wall of arms. A deputation was sent in to make 
the requisition, in behalf of Austria, not only of an instan- 
taneous recantation of the hated interdict, but for the revoca- 
tion of the April constitution, the immediate calling of the 
Constituent Assembly, and a considerable expansion of the 
new law of suffrage, by which the electi n w 
verned. "In this dilemma," says Pille d rf pe It 
himself, " conscious of having lost the confid nee f h p p 
the ministry, m order to preserve the invw h p et g f 

the throne — [that is, to save the king from mik ng h 
cessions asked for by an outraged peop ] — nd h 

resignation, and thus transmitted to their u h d 

sion of the pending demands !" Cured, a as h m d 

ness, by the sure results of their impotent attempts at despotic 
domination, when the people had become tho ruling power, 
they WL.re unwilling to meet the storm raised by their own 
aoency and theiefore, resigned. Two days afterwards, on 
th 1 th f Maj the poor old emperor, fearing that his sub- 
t an an buirowmg place might not now protect him, without 
g ng th 1 ghtest notice of his intentions to hia mimitcrs, 
wh se fjUation he had refused, fled from Vienna to Inn 
sp u k th hief city of the Tyrol, leaving his cabinet and 
his capital to their f^tc 

The work of levolution was now done. The old monarchy 
had passed away The citizens had caught the robe of empire 
as it fell. The Club and the Coramztfee of Safety, now took 
command. Ferdinand was not only gone ; but he might not 
be able to come i ck Hid among the mountains of the 
Tyrol, which nifure has mile almost inaccessible to troops, 
be looked out up u t! e agit ted world, and was glad, amid the 
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TiniverBal wreck of moiiarclij and of monarehs, that lie could 
call his own ]ife his own. Wherever he turned his eye, he 
saw not.hing but the signs of annihilaljon to his house. Not 
only was his great capital in arms against him, but, also, 
nearly every department of his widely-extended empire. 
Hungary had led the way. Bohemia had risen for a nation- 
ality of her own. The Groatians and Sclavonians, whom he 
had escited to rise in rebellion against the Magyars, had given 
him much reason to doubt, whether they would ultimately 
join with their brethren of Bohemia, or with him. His 
Italian provinces, prepared by thirty-three years of gross op- 
pression, had raised the standard of independence, and de- 
feated all his armies in the bloodiest of fields. The Tyrol 
itself, to which he had confided both his fortunes and his life, 
might catch the sparks of the Italian eonflagi-ation, through 
the passes or over the summits of the Julian Alps, and sur- 
round his hist retreat with the flames of a devouring fire. 

If he looked to foreign countries, he could see no hope of 
succor, but a similar rain prostrating or threatening the mo- 
narchiea of the European world. All Prussia was, by this 
time, rocking with the heaviest throes of her revolution. 
The smaller kingdoms and principal itics of Germany had 
hurled their petty tyrants from their positions. There was 
no longer a king in France. Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
were supposed to be on the brink of a civil outbreak. Ireland 
had demanded an instantaneous repeal of her union with Great 
BritMn. Great Britwn, which, in the beginning of this uni- 
versal trouble, had dispatched Sir Stratford Canning to carry 
her consolations to her Austrian confederate, was now pale 
with the impending horrors of a united Chartist and Hibernian 
rebellion. Rumors of a republio had come from the capital 
of the Buasias, promising to give the Czar so much occupa- 
tion, that he would not be able to lend a helping hand to his 
Austrian cousin. The people of the Roman States had nearly 
achieved a liberal constitution. Sicily had declared her inde- 
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pendence of t!ie Bourbon sovereignty of Naples. Naples was 
trcrabliog at the voico of an outraged population ; and even 
the Valiant queen of Spain, tte invincible Christina, on hear- 
ing of all tliia trouble, had sunk in a swoon in the midst of 
her warlike atfendanta. The fearful old cmperoi of Austria, 
concealed among the impregnablo crags on the south-western 
border of his dominionsj beheld nothing, in the day of his 
own humiliation, but the rubbish of prostrate thrones, and tho 
upraised banners of popular revolution, all around him I 

NoTH.^It is with pain tJiat I have stated the oocduot of Great 
Britain in relation to the Hungarian movement; but the Btatement 
is maiie on authority, wHch cannot be disputed : _" Tlie English go 
vemment," sajs Baron Pilleradorf, in the work heretofore quoted, 
"during the ominous period of Austria's embarrassment and dla- 
trosa, neoer withheld warm manifeitationi of sympathy, and assMrojHwa 
of id spontaneous support!" Politioal Movement, p. 10. The people 
of England were the friends of Hungary. The government was Oie 
ally of her oppressor. After (he war was o^er, the government was 
compelled, by Oie voioe of the people, to show its sympathy for the 
Hungarian refugees ; but, soon afterwards, Lord Lyndhurst and 
Earl Graham propOBod tho reenaelJon of the infamous alien act, 
that the freedom granted to these champions of civil liberty might 
bo Bupp d 1 I 11 rad f mp t t w to for he was all 

the ti m t dp f th m I m minister, at the 

period t wh h 1 f J tl p p ti f the two British 

lords prtlm thpllhdp doaofthe upper 

house f p 1 m t f th 8th f M h 1861 Frohpudor! 
Such m pttwdEgldthtt m tif^ying to be 
obliged to retold such ii fact. 
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THE REBELLION OP THE £ 



According to the laws and customs of tlie kingdom, the 
new ministry, which the Hungarians had at last obtained from 
Austria, could not go into actual service, nnfil the close of the 
existing Diet. The Palatine, therefore, who hjd heen d thed 
with regal authority in the absence of tho monar<,h appointed 
a Provisional Commission, to which he gave civil and mill 
tarj power, to conduct the administration of the p^veinmcnt, 
till the ministers could be qualified in due foim. This Com- 
mission consisted of four gentlemen — Gabriel Klauzil, Berta- 
lan Szemere, Francis Pulsliy, and Paul Nydry — -whose names 
have since become familiar in other lands.* 

Kossuth and his colleagues, in the mean tjme, returned to 
their places in tho National Assembly; and, in connection 
with the patriotic party, they resumed the task of redeeming 
their country from the condition to which the oppression of 
three centuries had sunk it. As they had not, in consequence 
of the disturbances of the world around thom, raised their 
demands on Austria, so, when their long-standing requests 
had been granted, thoy took no advantage whatever of their 
new position, but went directly forward to carry oiat those 
measures, and those measures only, which had ever been the 
object of their patriotic efforts. 

In 1832, but more distinctly in 1847, when Kossuth be- 
came a candidate for election to the lower House, they had 
published a programme of their principles to the nation. 
Touching their relations to Austria, they emphatically de- 

' MpmoirB of a Flungariiin Laiiy, vol. I. p. 112. 
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clarecl, that tbey asked nothing new. All ttey wanted, they 
said, was what evorj Austrian king of Hungary bad swora 
to, with a ^ngle exception, since the two countries had heen 
united. They iirished simply, that the constitution should re- 
main as it had been for more than eight hundred years; that 
the independence and integrity of the kingdom should ho 
maintained; and that the king should administer the laws, not 
through foreigners, but by the hands of native Hungarians, 
who oould be made to feel their responsihility to the people 
over whom thej ruled. 

Such were the intemationa] politics of this party. Their 
internal, or national, policy was equally liberal and patriotic. 
They set down that policy in a series of brief but explicit 
propositions : 

1. That all the peasants of the kingdom, whatever might 
be their religion or their race, should be at once emancipated 
from all urbarial dues and obligations to their landlords, for 
which the landlords were to receive a Just indemnification from 
th t te 

Th t with t xception of religion or of race, all the 
h b t t f th untry, noble and non-noble, should be 
d 1 d i al 1 f the law. 

3 Th t y 1 bitant, whose income amounted to ten 
p d y wh h would include all persons not vagabonds 
or state-paapcrs, should be clothed with the elective franchise, 
and thus help make the laws under which they lived. 

4. That every inhabitant, who should have this elective 
franchise, should bear his equal proportion of the expenses 
of the government, by being taxed according to the value of 
his income. 

5. That the National Assembly, and not the Hungarian 
Chancery at Vienna, should decide on the employment of the 
public revenue. 

6. That the revenue, and other national interests, should 
be put into the hands of a cabinet of native ministore, who 
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should be responsible, not to Austria, but fo Hungary, the 
countiy to which those interests pertained. 

7. That tlie right of heirs to recover property once sold, by 
wbat was called aviticile, which was tie Hungarian law of 
entail, should be abolished, thus scouring the business and 
internal credit of the country against the great land-holders, 
who, under the old laws, could prevent their estates from 
passing out of their families, whatever might be their liabili- 
ties, or however fairly they might have once parted with their 
possessions in payment of their dobts.^ 

Such, indeed, had been the politics of the patriotic party, 
from 18S2 to 1847; and the intervening period had been 
spent in preparing the nation to receive them. These were 
the doctrines preached by the blind old W^ssel&iji in his 
ceaseless pilgrimages. These wore the doctrines whict Kos- 
suth had published and defended in the Pesti Hirlap. These 
were the principles which the two leaders of the Hungarian 
patriots had breathed into the breasts of a majority of their 
countrymen. On these the newly-appointed ministers, while 
still holding their places in tho National Assembly, again 
planted their feet, resolving to see them enacted into laws, 
before they should be obliged to leave the halls of legislation 
to accept of their respective posifiona in the cabinet. 

Though, as has just been asserted, a majority of the ualion 
was clearly on the side of these democratic measures, they 
met witli some opposition in the Diet. Besides tho patriots, 
there were two other parties in that body, as well aa in the 
tingdom. The magnate h ddlyC nt Stephen Sz&hSnji, 
with all their patriotism w x ly conservative, wish- 

ing to keep all things e tly as th y w re, and decidedly un- 
willing to declare for a te al sep tJon from Austria, as 
well as still more decid lly pp d t the internal policy of 

* Blttokwood's Magazine, vol. Isv. p. 628, aa weii as ail the leading 
political periodicals of America and Europe for 1S48-1819. 
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the patriots. There was, also, a radical party, ia the lead of 
which was the powerful and a^eomplished Baron Eotyos, who 
was imbued with the leveling doctrines of the French Social- 
ista. They regarded their country aa a tahula rasa— a new- 
born country— whose future was to be made, not from the 
precedents and inBtitutions of the past, but from the ideas and 
aspirations of the present. The patriots, on the other hand, 
under the guidance of Louis Kossuth, seeiag that things aa 
they were, at that moment, were only the perversion of things 
as they had onc« been, resolved to recover what was lost, and 
so build up the future, according to present light, on the tried 
and venerated foundations of the paat. The sti'uggle between 
these parties, at the time now under consideration, was very 
brief. The eloquence of Kossuth carried every thing before 
him. Not only the Couserratives, but the Ba<3icala, yielded 
to hjs logic, and declared themselves convinced. Since the 
days of Demosthenes, there has probably not been such a tri- 
nmph. Every one of his measures, international and national, 
was sustained in both branches of the Diet. " By unanimous 
votes of both houses, the diet not only established perfect 
equality of civil rights and public burdens among aU classes, 
denominations and races iu Hungary and its provinces, and 
perfect toleration for every form of religious worehip, but, 
with a generosity perhaps unparalleled in the history of na- 
tions, and which must extort the admiration even of those, 
who may question the wisdom of the measure, the nobles of 
Hungary abolished their own right to esact either labor or 
produce in return for the lands held by mbarial tenure, and 
thus transferred to the peasants the absolute ownership, free 
and forever, of nearly half tiie cultivated land in the kingdom, 
reserving to the original proprietors of the soil such compen- 
sation as the government might award from the public funds 
of Hungary. More than five hundred thousand peasant fami- 
lies were thua invested with the absolute ownership of from 
thirty to wsty acres of land each, or about twenty milUona 
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of aotes amongst tL m Tl It fra h se w tend d 
to every man psae df ptl pptyfth I f 
thirty pounds, I f t p d t y 

man who had ce ed dipt m f m ty d 

every artizan wh mpl yd pp tice "W th th 
renoe of both tr H m^ j 1 T yl w 

united, and the dtahtht ptw ptd 

It was enacted I th t 11 1 t te h 11 b h Id 
sponsible for it w dlt th tth wh 1 t thing yt 

by which the p h d b a 1 pp d h Id xi t 

no longer; that th bl fh gh th y b d thus g ly 

given away ne ly h If f li th p h Id p y 

taxes to the go mm t dgtwht dtothm 

after this gift w m d th t th J h 1 11 th f 
inhabitants should no longer be subject to special legislation, 
but hold the rank and enjoy tie rights of other citizens; and 
that eight millions of the public money should be at once ex- 
pended in making such internal improvements as the eonditaon 
of the whole country at that time required. 

* Blackwood's Magazine, vol. Ixv, p. 629, Blactwood, whose po- 
litical articlea are written chiefly by Mr. Aliaon, would be regarded 
as the best of authority on such a question, whatever might be the 
ciroumstanoes under whioli ita testimony shoald be givea ; no journal 
in the world is more oareful, or more laboriouB, in eolleeting and 
oollali g h f ts n wl ioh its opirtions are foundecl ; but, in this 
instan t d 1 t If to have been in poaaeaaion of iie laws 

thems 1 s t n lat d f m the Hungarian, as tliey passed the Diet 
of the n t n Bl kw d, howoTcr, is not alone in this particular. 
Nesrly all the th gr at journals of Europe and America have 
made th m t t m nts on the same authority ; but I have thought 
it best to quote the words of Blackwood, because, in addition to its 
high oharaoter, its polities ^ve its deolaratiocs a peculiar weight in 
the Hungarian qneetion. No one can aecuse it of leaning too fai 
toward the popular movements of any country; and, at the very 
time, when these ooneessions were made to Hungary, it was pouring 
out its indignation on the general revolutionarj spirit of Europe iu 
a series of most able and effective artielcs. 
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It ought to bo particularly remarked, that these bicsainga 
were not restricted to any district, or to any nationality, of the 
Magyar kingdom, hat were freely ^ven to all ita inhabitanta 
of every race, sect and section. They were giyen, too, with- 
out requiring any thing to be yielded on the part of any of 
the natioEalitios. All the nationalities remained exactly aa 
they had been. At their capital of Agram, tie Sclavio repre- 
sentatives of Sclavonia and Croatia were to continue to as- 
semble, and to transact their provincial business according to 
their old customs. They were still to be represonted in the 
National Assembly by their own delegates; and these, only 
throe in number before this period, were not only increased to 
eighteen, by the magnanimity of this most magnanimous of 
all nations, but clothed with powers never enjoyed by them 
since their oonnection with the kingdom.* 

On the eleventh day of April, after the National Assembly 
had closed its session, all the new enactments of the kingdom 
were laid before his majesty, king Ferdinand. To make them 
laws, they required his royal signature. That signature was 
promptly and emphatically given : "Having graciously listened 
to, and gracioiMly granted the prayers of, our beloved and 
faithful dignitaries of the church and of the state, magnates 
and nobles of Hungary and its dependencies, we ordain, that 
the before-mentioned laws be registered in these presents, word 
for word; and, as we consider these laws and their entire con- 
tents, both separately and colleefively, fitting and suitable, we 
^ve them oar consent and approbation. In esereise of our 
royal will, we have accepted, adopted, approved and sanctioned 
them, assuring, at the same time, our faithful states, that we 
will respect the siud laws, and cause them to be respected by 
our faithful subjects." Such were the words of Ferdinand, 
signed by his own hand, and countersigned by BatthiS.nyi, 
the Hungarian Prime-Minister jiwt appointed by himself, in 

• Blackwood's Magazine, vol. liv. p. 639. 
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the presence of the areh-dutea Francis Charles, Stephen, 
Francis Joseph, the present emperor, and of the Hungarian 
deputation, on the elevenfh day of April, 18i8. The work 
was now done. Kossuth had carried oat the patriotic mea- 
Bures of his party j and that party, now including nearly every 
inhahitant of the kingdom, could hardly find words hy which 
to oelehrate the glory of their great leader. 

Never, perhaps, in the progress of sixty centuries, was there 
ever so disinterested a step taken hy any nation. The Mag- 
yars, the dominant people of a country, at a time when they 
could have increased instead of relinquishing their hold upon 
their tenants and auhjeet-tribes, gave them all their freedom, 
gave them a perfect equality with themselves, and gave them 
about half of their own possessions in order to render them, 
not only free, hut iudepondent. Well might the nation, the 
whole nation, rejoice over such a eonsummation. The nation 
did rejoice, the whole of it, from Belgrade to Proasburg, 
There was a perfect jubilee throughout the kingdom. All 
the religions, all the tribes, rejoiced together. The Magyars 
rejoiced, as all benefactors do, because they had done such an 
act, and filled so many bosoms with such an unexpected hap- 
piness. The other tribes rejoiced, Solavos, Germans, Jews 
and Oipsies, as men always do, when they receive great and 
unlooked-for blessings. It was, undoubtedly, a real satisfac- 
tion to these tribes, who had always entertained so unworthy 
opinions of the Magyars, to be now compelled to do them 
justice. " Is it possible," said the Sclavonian, the Solavaok, 
the Croat, the Serb, "that we have so long misunderstood the 
character, and misrepresented the intentions, of our Magyar 
oountiymen? Let us repay them for the wrong with interest!" 
The rich and the poor had their mutual congratulations and 
rejoicings. The landlord went home to his tenants, and told 
them that they were no longer slaves; that they were his 
equals ; and that, to make tlaeir equality worth something to 
them, the land they then cultivated was no longer his, but 
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theirs, which they could own, occupy, and then transmit to 
their descendants. The peasants, on hearing this strange 
news, leaped for joy, and, in a transport of gratitude, kissed 
the hands and neoks of their former masters. There was joy 
in Hungary; and the Blagyars, who had before reigned aa the 
superior race, in mental and military qualities, now reigned ia 
the hearts of their countrymen by virtue of a moral superiority. 
The individual Magyar, wherever he appeared, was sure to 
hear his praise from the lips of all the other peoples ; and the 
Sclaves of the south of Hungary, in particular, sent a nume- 
rous delegation of their tribe to thank the Magyar cation for 
its unbounded and unparalleled magnanimity. Suoh had Hun- 
gary become under the legislative management of Kossuth. 

No sooner, however, were these things done, while the accla- 
mations of the people were still echoing from the Drave to 
the Carpathians, than the old and wicked policy of Austria 
was again set in motion. Mettemich, as has been shown, had 
kept the empire in subjection to the imperial despot, by rous- 
ing the mutual jealousies of the races, thus rendering it im- 
possible for them to unite against their common tyrant. Tbe 
game instrument of distraction was agaia employed. Amidst 
all the commotion of the Austrian revolution, in which Bo- 
hemia and Italy had heartily united, while the citizens were 
revolutionary and democratic, the soldiers had generally re- 
mained conservative and monarchical. The army, therefore, 
served as the basis for the re-establishment of the old policy ; 
and a great part of the Austrian standing forces were the 
soldier-eitiEens of the Military District, lying along the entire 
south of Hungary, peopled by the Solavonians, Croats, Serbs 
and Wallaohians, whose ignorance is aabounded, and whose 
national prejudices are the most easily eseited. The Sclavio 
delegation, who had expressed the gratitude of the Sclavio 
tribes to their Magyar benefactors, had scarcely returned to 
their places of residence, when the- emissaries of the Austrian 
party began to swarm through Sclavonia and Croatia, busily . 
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engaged, like bo manj fiends from the world of darkness, in 
re^mng the dissensions of tie races. " Do not be deceived," 
tliey s^d, "with these fair pretences. The Magyars are your 
old enemies, They conquered you in battle. They look upon 
you as a subject people. This great act, which yon now 
blindly celebrate, is nothing but a trick against you. It Is 
the beginning of a work of centralization, by which tley in- 
tend to unite all tie races of Hungary, it ia true, but only for 
their own advantage. They wish you to give up your nation- 
ality, to forget it altogether, that they may the more easily 
establish their own. They intend to blot you from esistence. 
If you want proof of this, whatever they have done in other 
respects, you have the evidence in their decrees about your 
language. Tour mother tongue has been abolished. You are 
all of you compelled to become Magyars, by forgetting the 
dialect of your fathers, and learning and employing the speech 
of your so-called benefactors. Singular benefactors I They 
wish to effect your annihilation; and you, Croats, Solavonians, 
Serbs, are so blind as to be led willingly and even thankfully 
to the sacrifice !" 

Such wore the wily falsehoods scattered all over the south- 
ern provinces by the party of the imperial court. That very 
man, who had just "accepted, adopted, approved and sanc- 
tioned" the late laws, pronouncing them "fitting and suitable," 
and promising to respect them himaeif and to "cause them to 
bo respected," was now secretly engaged in crushing those 
laws by the moat malicious, dangerous, and wicked of all 
methods. The only truth, on which all those aggravating 
complaints were founded, was a former law respecting the u^e 
of the Hungarian language ; and, to make that of any service 
in the hands of the imperial agitators, its true character had 
to be misrepresented. The tribes of the south had not been 
forbidden to use their vernacular tongue. They were expressly 
allowed and encouraged to use it. Not only in their schools 
and families, and in all busineaa transactions, but in their pro- 
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vincial legislature, the Solavic was to be the legal language. 
It was to he the medium of their private legislation. The 
lawa of the National Assemhly, also, when published within 
their borders, were always to be accompanied by a SclaTio 
translation for their special benefit. The only restriction was, 
that, in a court of justice, or when used in a judicial manner, 
the Hungaiian original of the laws should be the legal stand- 
ard of their meaning. This legal authority had to be con- 
ferred upon the original, or upon the translation, as there conld 
not be two standards; and whether the original, or a copy, of 
any public or private document, is best entitled to this pre- 
eminence, can never be made a questJon. 

Another old regulation, however, respecting the legal Ian 
guage, was prominently set forth on this occasion In 1S32 
a law had been enacted, making the Hungarian ihe onlj Ian 
guage to be employed in the future sessions of the Niti ual 
Assembly. Before that time, the Diet had been a babel where 
Latin, German, Selavie and Magyar were mingle! with the 
most embarrassing confusion. The speeches, it is tiue had 
been generally delivered in the Latin, or in German The 
one was a dead language. The other was the languij^e f an 
other nation. The Diet of 1832 resolved to correct this 
anomaly. In doing so, could tho Magyars be espaoted to 
choose, aa the language' of their own legislature, one of the 
dialects of their Solavic countrymen? The Magyar was 
spoken by twice as many people as used either of those other 
dialects; for, it must be remembered, that the Sclavacks of 
the north, the Serbs of the east, and the Sclavonians and 
Croats of the south of Hungary, speak their respective ^ittots, 
which differ essentially from each other. The Magyar lan- 
guage, therefore, was judiciously and justly established aa the 
legal and legislative language of the Magyar nation. But the 
agents of Austria fastened upon this provision as another text 
from which to jreaih dissension Their "^uocess was the first 
source of a fierce ind bloody insurrection 
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The Serbs, so lately full of gratitude to the Hungarnns, 
and ever before tie allies of the patriotic party in thp National 
Assembly, were thus separated from their Magyar prjtectois 
They began to manifest unpleasant feelings about the first 
days of June. By the middle of the month, they had as- 
sembled in great numbers, at the call of their archbishop, 
Kajachich, at their capital of Karlowiez, at PerlShz, and at 
several other towns. The seat of the excitement was m tho 
Banat, wbero the Austrian emperor held large landed posses- 
sions, and where his personal influenco was oonsequently great 
From tho Banat, it spread into the Eacs county, and into the 
eastern parts of Sclavonia. The archbishop assembled the 
leadiiig members of the Servian aristocraey at Kariowicz, 
whom he formed into what he called the Central Committee 
of the Servian Nation, which undertook to manage the tem- 
pest raised between the Serbs and Magyars. They drew up a 
paper, entitled the Demands of the Servian People, which 
they forwarded k) Pesth by an angry delegation. The Hun- 
garians, and particularly the patriotic party, were overwhelmed 
with astonishment. They might easily have crushed this 
budding rebellion ; but they soon perceived the origin of these 
new feelings. They saw that a common enemy had been sow- 
ing discord. They pitied, much more than tiey blamed, their 
Servian countrymen. They hoped that a little delay, giving 
time for mutual intercourse and explanations, would open the 
eyes and cool the passions of the Serbs. They were mistalen. 
There were influences at work of which they little dreamed. 
The Serbs went forward with their unnatural hostilities to their 
friends. Joined by bands of Servian Turks, they rose in all 
their villages upon their Magyar fellow-oitizens, rushed into 
the neighboring Magyar country, burnt the Magyar towns, 
massacred the Magyar inhabitants, and committed such cruel- 
ties as had not been seen in Hungary for many generations. 
As they advanced in their horrid work, their barbarities be- 
came more and more atrocious. Old men, tottering with age, 
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were murdered in cold blood. Matrons, wLile quietly engaged 
in their domestic duties, were cut down by the side of their 
infant children. Children, snatched from their little beds, 
where they were softly sleeping, wore daahod to pieces and 
thrown in piles upon the dead bodies of their parents. Preg- 
nant women were ripped open with the Turkish knife; and 
the nnripe fruit of their wombs were trampled beneath the 
coarse feet of the brutal murderers. The wife and daughters 
of thousands of families, after being compelled to receive the 
revolting embraces of a whole company of savages, were hacked 
and mangled by the swords of the soldiers, then cast upon the 
leap of their immolated kindred. Not only the villages, but 
the fields and flocks of the unprepared and unresisting in- 
habitants, were destroyed by these infatuated rebels. The 
voice of lamentation was spread over many districts, A aold 
shudder convulsed the Magyar nation. 

While tiese scenes were being enacted in the east, the 
southern portion of the kingdom was undergoing a change, 
and putting itself into a hostile attitude. The Sclaves of 
Croatia and Sclavonia had always been, as before stated, the 
dupes of Metternich. He had made them his special instru- 
ments, for a whole generation, against the dreaded eonsolida' 
tion of the kingdom ; and the thonsand suspicions of Magyat 
superiority, which he had lodged in their bosoms, stJD re- 
mained there, ailer all that the Hungarians had done to dis- 
abuse them. In a period of general distraction, when the 
most liberal and enlightened scarcely knew their interest, or 
their duty, these people, so long corrupted and misled, were 
ready to be an easy prey to some artful and ambitions leader. 
Such a leader was now among them. The Baron Joseph 
Jellachich, the personage referred to, a Croatian by birth, had 
been the colonel of a Croat regiment in the army of Italy. 
Possessed by nature of an honest-looking face, and remarkable 
for the dignity of his deportment and the insinuating style of 
his address, he had been chosen by the friends of the fallen 
21* 
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monareby as a fit person to raise disturbances in tlie soutli of 
Hungary to the injury of the emancipated nation. The em- 
peror, at the atfyioe of the Austrian party at home, who were 
b communiGation with their countrymen in Italy, 
i the colonel to be Ban, or Lord, of his native land. 
This ofEce gave him supreme command within the limits of 
his province. Hia first afit was to forbid the magistrates of 
Croatia from having any intercourse with the Hungarian 
ministry, saying, that his countrymen ought to resist the new 
state of things in Hungary ; that, as soon aa they should be- 
come folly aware of the intentions of the Magyars, there 
would bo resistance ; and that an open revolt would be, nay 
was then, encouraged by the king. This doctrine he circu- 
lated, by letters and by persona! conversation, all over Croatia 
and Selavonia, The people began to believe what he said. 
But there were other things, which the Ban now openly 
avowed, but which he had not been employed to say. Though 
acting ostensibly with the imperial party, who wore doing 
y th th power to bring on a reaction in favor of 

th U m by h was secretly working in concert witi the 
B h m b 11 the object of which was to set up a Sclavio 

m t th t ncient and once independent kingdom. 
Wh 1 th f the Bohemians was in Jts most promising 

d t th J h d p oclaimed to the world their intention of 
ga th mp re, so soon as they should become vie. 

t n S 1 VI basis; and they had sent forth a warm 

t t t 11 th S laves of Southern Europe, to all of their 
t b d I t luded in the Russian empire, to join in 
ra d d rsal movement for the establishment of a 

SI t al ty d independence. This was one of the 

fl h h h 1 acted so powerfully upon the Serbs, and 

wh h th H g at first did not fully understand. The 

Sl 1 h d t bl dly lifted up the banner of the universal 
SI t al ty Jellachich, from the beginning of their 

I 11 h d p t ly encouraged them to proceed. He 
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wished to prove, at their expense, at least by their iastrn- 
laentalitj, whether the Sclavic mind was ready for the great 
work proposed. His own course was to be shaped by the re- 
sult. In a letter dated the 4th of June, and addressed to the 
frontier re^ments stationed in Italy, he dechred, th<kt the im 
perial family, though he does not mentun the emperor hy 
name, encouraged the Servian revolt. The Serbs thtmselvea 
professed to be fighting the battles of their kmg 

The Hungarian miniaters, before the msuiieoti n of the 
Serbs broke out, had been watching the luoveraenta of the 
Ban. They were fully aware of his ambition, 8f his duplicity, 
and of his real leanings, whatever might be his present bear- 
ing toward the imperial cause. They knew him to be, in 
heart and in life, a Solave. Thoy knew him to be, at that 
tame, as at all time^, opposed to the German aa well as to the 
Hungarian party. They knew that, should he ever see hia 
opportunity, he would break with the imperialists and desert 
to the standard of his Bohemian friends. The true character 
and position of the Ban was, therefore, correctly reported to 
the emperor. The emperor was convinced, that, in this 
treacherous moveiaent in his own behalf, he was placing too 
much confidence, and lodging too much power, in the hands 
of one, who might turn out to be as double aa himself. On 
the 29th of May, just aa the Serbs were beginning to assemble, 
Ferdinand dispatched an autograph letter to Jeilachioh, sum- 
moning him to appear at Innspruck to answer to his monarch 
for his recent conduct. He was to answer, indeed, for that 
very course of action, which he had been commissioned to 
pursue ; but, though his acts had been clearly within the letter 
of hia instructions, bis motives, his ulterior designs, were the 
subjects of complaint. A man's motives, however, when his 
actions cannot be objected to, can be positively appreciated 
only by himself; and the Ban, in the case before us, had only 
to deny the charge of Pansolavism, as the enterprise of Bo- 
hemia waa denominated, to tree bimaelf from the anger of his 
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monarch. It ia easy enough to imagino what sort of a oon- 
fercnce would have been held, had the Ban obeyed the call, 
between Jellaehich and Ferdinand. "Have jou done any 
thing more, my dear Ban, than to raise the old jealousies of 
the Serbs against the Magyars?" "Nothing." "But the 
Serbs have been too much excited, and may carry their part 
too far, which will be likely to rouse the sympathies of other 
nations in favor of the Hungarians f" "This they will do, 
then, on their own responsibility, without my instructions." 
" And you are now raising a rebellion in Croatia and Sclavonla, 
on the Solavjc basis." " Well, may it please your majesty, 
this was the only basis, on which a rebellion eould be raised, 
at this particular time, when the fortunes of the monarchy are 
so low." "But they lell me you are doing it in aid of your 
brethren of Bohemia, who have elevated the Pansclavio stand- 
ard, and invited their race throughout Europe to join them in 
their attempt." " May it please your imperial majesty, the 
insinuation agdnst my honor is entirely groundless ; and so 
long as my outward acts correspond exactly with my secret 
jnatrucfjons, my motives ought to be considered good." Such, 
undoubtedly, would have been the substance of the conversa- 
tion at that time to have been held between the double-minded 
monarch and his equally double-minded man. Both were 
traitors; and each knew the other to be acting false. There 
could have been, therefore, no certain confidence between them. 
The Ban would have left the king, determined not to break 
witi the crown, so long as there was a donbt, whether, in the 
reconstruction of the empire, the Germans or the Sclaves 
would rule. The king would have dismissed his servant, re- 
solved to watch him narrowly, and settle his own future course 
by what his eyes should see. 

A few days were enough, though the conference was not 
then held, to point out to the monarch, or to his familiar ad- 
visers, what policy he should outwardly pursue. He was still 
the nominal king of Hungary. It would not then do for him 
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to encourage one portion of liis kingdom fo carry on a elril 
war against another portion. This would he the king rebel- 
ling against the king. Nor would it then do for the emperor 
of Austria to make war upon his Magyar crown. Such a 
proceeding would not only excite the Hungarians to rebellion, 
but so compromise his imperial character, that he might en- 
danger the' recovery of the empire, on any basis, whatever 
might be the success of the particular duplicity in which he 
was then engaged. An open opposition to the movements of 
the Ban was called for, as much by his present interests, as 
by the appeals of the Hungarian ministers. The call was 
made and answered. He denounced Jellacbich as a traitor, 
removed him from all his dignities and offices, and forbade the 
people of Croatia and Schvvonia from paying any obedience to 
his commands. 

The imperial manifesto was issued on the 10th of Juno. 
Every word of it is a clear and unanswerable defence of the 
Magyars against the rebellious Sciaves : " Ton, Croatians and 
Solavonians ! who, united to the crown of Hungary for eight 
centuries, have shared all the fates of this country; you, 
Croatians and Solavonians ! who owe to this very union the 
constitutional freedom, which alone, amongst all Sclavonic 
nations, you have been enabled to preserve ; you have disap- 
pointed our hopes — you, who not only have sbared^n ail the 
rights and liberties of the Hungarian constitution, but who 
besides — in just recompense of your loyalty, until now stain- 
lessly preserved — were lawfully endowed with peculiar rights, 
privileges and liberties, by the grace of our illustrioos ances- 
tors, and who, therefore, pomem greater privileges than any of 
the subjects of our sacred Bkngarian erown, 

" You have disappointed our hopes, to whom the last Diet 
of the kingdom of Hungary and its dependencies, according 
to our sovereign will, granted full part in all the benefits of 
the enlarged conslitutional liberties and equality of rights. 
The legislation of the orown of Hungary has abolished feudal 
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their part, become free proprKiors. The landed proprietors 
receive for their losa an indemnificatioo, which your own means 
could never have provided. That indemnification will be en- 
tailed on our Hungarian crown estates, with our sovereign 
ratification, and without any charge to you. 

"The right also of conatitutional representation was extended 
to the people in your case no less than in Hungary ; in conse- 
quence of which no longer the nobility alone, hut likewise the 
other inhabitants and the Military Frontier, take part by their 
represenlatives in tie legislation common to all, aa much as 
in the municipal congregations. Thus, you may improve your 
welfare by your immediate co-operation. Until now, the no- 
bility contributed but little to the public expenses; hence- 
forward, the proportional repartition of the taxes amongst all 
inhabitants is lawiiilly established, whereby you have been 
delivered from a great burden. Tour nationality and muni- 
cipal rights, relative to which vain and malicious reports have 
been spreadj with the aim of exciting your distrust, are by no 
means in danger. On the contrary, both yotir nadon<diiy and 
yoikf municipal rights are enlarged and secured against all 
encroackmenUs ; not only is the use of your native language 
Jawfiully ffitaranteed to you for ever in your schools and 
churches, but it is likowiae introduced into the public assenv- 
blies, where the Latin language has been until now in use." 

The royal document proceeds to demonstrate the magna- 
nimity of the Hungarians respecting the nationality of the 
Croatians and Sclavonians, by citing the acts of the National 
Assembly for eight hundred years, and then advances to an- 
other topic: "Formerly, in Hungary and its dependencies, 
we administered the executive powers by our Hungarian 
Chancery and Home Office, and, in military concerns, by our 
Council of War. To the orders issued in this way, the Bans 
of Croatia, Dalmatia and Sclavonia were obedient, just as they 
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were bound, in more remote times, to obey tLe orders of our 
Hungarian authorities, issued in a different manner and in 
different forms, according to the mode of administering our 
exeoutiYe power." The king then goes on to say, that, with 
the advice of Hungary, he had appointed the Palatine as his 
lord-lieutenant, clothed with regal authority, to whom the king- 
dom was to pay the same ohedience as to the king's person. 
Jellachich, however, had not done this; for, in being sum- 
moned to Pesth to answer for his conduct to Ferdinand's 
representative, he had refused to obey the mandate. He had 
refused, also, to appear before the emperor himself. This, of 
course, was open and avowed rebellion. The position of the 
Ban oould be disguised no longer. The monarch, therefore, 
aa a public vindication of himself, was compelled to close his 
manifesto with a renunciation of all the Ute acts of Jellachich, 
besides removing him from his lordship; "No other means 
was left, to protect our royal authority against the injury of 
such conduct, and to uphold the laws, than to send our faith- 
ful Privy-Councillor, Lieutenant Field-Marshal Hrabowszfcy, 
aa our royal commissioner, to inquire into those unlawful pro- 
ceedings, and to indict the Baron Jellachich and his accom- 
plices; and, lastly, to deprive the Baron Jellachich of his 
dignity as Ban, and of all his military offices."' 

The Ban, thus legally deposed, continued to told his power, 
though the Cr f ns and S ia onians, his subjects, had ever 
been renowned f h ir s vility to the king. They were 
now, however n ng Au rians, as they dreamed, but 
Sclaves. A n w mp hey thought, on a ScJavic foun- 

dation, was ab n b a d on the ruins of the German. 
The old Germ n mp h fore, to whom they had always 

before been so obedient, was now of less consequence to them, 
than the great military leader, Jellachich, who, without doubt, 
was soon to hold a high place in the nationality about to be 

' Klapka'a War in Hungary, vol. ii. pp. 227-287. 
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constructed. The Germans, even in the German empire, were 
few in number, a majority of whom, at that time, were in 
strong opposition to the German throne. The Magyars, how- 
ever, were still loyal. They were, also, firm in their princi 
plea, strong in their attachmenfs, and absolutely unyielding to 
their enemies. They must be put out of the way. There 
were Solaves enough about them, could they be induced to 
rise, to annihilate the race and blot it from the world. They 
were surrounded, even in their own oounlry, on all sides by 
SolaTCs. Beyond the limits of the kingdom, the Bohemian 
Sclayes on the west, the Knssian Sclaves on the north, the 
Servian Solaves on the east, and the Croatian and other Sclaves 
on the south and eouth-weat, could all be relied on, it was sup- 
posed, to aid their kindred in Hungaiy the moment they should 
appear in arms. A constant correspondence, with this unity 
of movement all the while in view, was kept up between tho 
Sclavio revolutionists of every land. Messengers were sent 
into every part of Hungary, who were secretly to inform the 
various Selavic tribes of the general plan, and to induce them, 
on a given signal, to revolt. ' This signal was to be, as we 
now know, the invasion of the Magyars by the Croatian Ban. 
The Hungarians howe er b ^m to see their danger. So 
little are they Jnol n d t susp c on, so open and manly arc 
they in their own n lu t that they were slow to attribute all 
this treachery and n^ at t de to a people, whom they had 
always treated w 11 That the king bad any connection with 
the original rebelb n of the B n they would not believe; and 
the false-hearted monarch was careful to take every course to 
make them, and to keep them, blind. His manifesto against 
Jellaehich, which was a part of his double game, was soon 
followed by a pro-royal speech, in which the duplicity of the 
sovereign ia studiously maintained. It was the speech de- 
livered by the great Palatine, whose sentiments were dictated 
by Ferdinand, as the document itself declares. It was pro- 
nounced before the new National Assembly, which, on the 
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basis of universal suffrage, Lad been called together by the 
kiug to take into consideration the revolt of the Serba, the 
rebellious attitude of Croatia and Sclavonia, and the tlireaten- 
ing aspect of tie times : " In the name, and as the representa- 
tive, of our glorious king, Ferdinand the Fifth, I hereby open 
this parliament. The extraordinary ciroumstances, in which 
the country has been placed, make it necessary to summon at 
once a meeting of the estates, without waiting for the comple- 
tion in detail of ali the propositions and administrative mea^ 
sures, which the responsible ministers of the crown were 
charged and directed by the last parliament to prepare and 
complete. Croatia has risen in. undisguised sedition. In the 
districts of the lower Danube, bands of armed rebels have 
broken the peace of the country; and while it is the sincere 
wish of his majesty to avoid a civil war, his majesty is, on 
the other hand, convinced, that the assembled representatives 
of the nation will regard it as their Jirst and chief duty to 
provide al! the means required /or resU>ring the troubled tran- 
quillity ofihe country, preserving the integrity of the Bungarian 
realm, and maintaining the sacred mviolabilily of iie law. 
The defence of the country and the state of the finances wil!, 
therefore, form the chief subject to which, under th st a 
ordinary circumstances, I call the attention of the & s mbl d 
representatives. His majesty's respousible minister w U ub 
mit to you propositions relating to these points. H m j ty 
trusts, that the representatives of the nation wOl ad pt jie 2y 
and appropriate decisions upon all matters connected w th the 
safety and wdfare of the country. His majesty ha 1 n 1 
with deep feelings of regret and displeasure — althou h h a 
his hearty paternal desire fur the happiness of this country, 
following solely the impulse of his own desire, sanctioned 
during the last parliament, by giving to them his royal assent^ 
those laws which were necessary to the progress of the coun- 
try to prosperity— yet that, especially in Croatia and on tho 
iower Danube, evil-minded rebellious agitators have exdted 
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the inhabitants of those countries, speaking different languages 
and holding different creeds, with false reports and terrorism 
to mutual hostility, and have driven thorn, under the oalum- 
fiious representation that those laws wore not then sanctioned 
by his majesty's own free will, to oppose the said laws and 
the legal authorities — that some have even gone so far in re- 
bellion as to announce that their violent resistance to the said 
decrees is for the good of the rojaJ hoose, and that his majesty 
is privy to their intentions. For the tranquiilization of the 
inhabitants of those districts, of all tongues and creeds, I 
therefore hereby declare, under the special commission of hia 
most gracious majesfj, our lord the king, m his name and as 
hia representative, that his majesty is flrmlj resolved to exert 
his rojral power for the maintenance of the integrity and in- 
violability of his crown against all attacks from abroad, and 
against all discord within the realm, and to assert and enforce, 
at all times, the laws he shall have sanctioned. And as his 
majesty will allow no one to curtaU the freedom, assured by 
the said laws, to the inhabitants of the kingdom, his majesty 
expresses hia displeasure with the daring conduct of those, who 
venture to assert, that ani/ illegal act, or disdbedienee to the 
law, can have taien' place witli hn majtstys knotiledge, or in 
the interest of his royal house. "= 

Such was the language of the fallen despot, when he bad 
reason to suppose, that his own agent had turned a traitor to 
his cause. The National Assembly, not yet prepared to charge 
their monarch with such deep duplicity, took him at his, word. 
An adequate recruitment was at once voted. A heavy appro- 
priation was made to defray the civil and military espensea 
about to be incurred. As the royal commissioner, Hrabowszky, 
himself a Serb, had not been able to convince his countrymen 
of their mistake, there was no alternative but to put down 
war with war. It was hoped, however, that, after a few de- 

' Klapka's War in Hungary, vol. ii, pp. 237-241. 
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feata, the misguided rebels would be more susceptible of being 
brought to terms. It was with the utmost relaotancc that 
Hungary, so recently emancipated from a foreign tyranny, and 
so heartily and eathusiastieally occupied with her popular re- 
forms, could be compelled to shed the first drop of blood. 
She had hoped, that, by giving equal rights to ail her inhabit- 
ants, she would infallibly satisfy them all. She had hoped, 
that, instead of the calamities of war, her people wonid now 
rise up and go forward in a united career of peace, prosperity 
and joy. She had hoped to see, in the place of armies, schools 
and churches springing up over all tho land, and, instead of 
hostile vessels, fleets of commercial steam-ships ascending and 
descending all her streams. Instead of the tramp and neigh- 
ing of the war horse, she had hoped to behold the rail re id 
locomotive, harnessed to its train of cainages and guided by 
the hand of man, rushing iround every hill jnd over every 
valley, rampant only with the lofty duties of it'! mission, and 
shouting the advent of a new and peaceful dispenadtion to the 
capitals of every province and to the people of eiery tnbc 
But she was lamentably decened The Sdivic escitemtnt 
was growing every hour of her deliy Jelhchich, (he double 
agent of the Austnans and Stlivc', was perplexing the south 
em provinces more and more At length, whoa a bnger en 
durance would have been the wor-ft of cnieltj to dll cf ni,cmed, 
the soldiers of the nation wire "cnt down towaid the seat of 
the rebellion to quench its flames They found a large dia- 
trict of country, occupnd jointly, by Migy^rs and Serbs, snf 
fering from cruelties scarcelj pu-illeled in the an nils of the 
world. The fields were entirely devastated The homes of 
the people were leveled tn the ground A thousand fires, not 
yet extinguished, were sending their columns of !^moke, fiom 
every pliio, hill side and valley, into the over-loaded air. The 
most awful and revoltmg '<perta&le«, of barbarities executed 
upon the Magyar citizens, met them to whatever part they 
t irn d Thi, ^erbs, exceeding ill thit h hnown of the worst 
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of savages, had "bored out the eyes of men, cut off their 
flesh in strips, roasted them alive on spits, huried them up to 
their necks, and so left them to" he eaten up by crows and 
Bwine !" But history need not blot itself with the record of 
such things. What is omitted is too horrible for lie most 
indulgent page.' 

The Hungarian soldiers, though fearfully escited hy what 
they saw, were under instructions, emanating from the oahinet, 
of which Kossuth was now more, than ever chief, to proceed 
with moderation in their treatment of the Serbs. The rebels 
were still regarded by the ministers, aa well aa by the National 
Assembly, as a misguided people, whom, it was hoped, a due 
mixture of clemency with tho necessary punishment might 
yet restore to their former friendliness and faith. Numerous 
battles were fought, before flie autumn bad expired, in which 
the Servians were almost uniformly put to rout. Several of 
the ablest military leaders then in Hungary, among whom 
were MeszSros, Vetter, Kiss, Damjanica and Perczol, were 
employed against the insurgents. The victories of Saoreg, 
VerbasK, TBriikecae, ErnesthSaa, Tom^sovflcz, Temerin, Per- 
lasz, Foldv^r, Kikinda, Turia and Tittel, should have taught 
a useful lesson to the Serbs. But they were not prepared to 
learn. Their prompter professed to know the designs of the 
Pansclavio party in all parts of Europe ; and he was liberal of 
his promises of an ultimate and powerful support. Hurban, 
and the apostate Hungarian magnal*. Count Morifa Pdlffy, 
aided by such mon as Hodsha and Stur, a priest and a suhool- 
master, were in the north of Hungary, exciting the Sclavacka 
against their Magyar countrymen, and preaching the doctrines 
of the great SolaTio nationality. The Selavacks, however, 

' Pragay [in hia Hunginian Struggle for Freedom, p. 11,) at&rms, 
"on his conEcicnoe," that aucli scenes occurred; but to neecl not 
have made the affcTmalion; for the newspapers of tliat date (July 
and August, 1848) were full of worse barbarities than he has seen 
fit to meutioa in lite work. 
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could not be seduced, "The Magyars/' ttey said, ".have 
done every thing that could be done, by voluntarily resigning 
their hereditary rights and power into the hands of all the 
people, without distinctions of sect or race, for the general 
good. No purpoaea whatever eould induce thom to abuse auoh 
unprecedented geueroaity; and, though Sclavea, they were 
partieulariy opposed to any Solavio establishment, under the 
shadow of the Ruasiaa empire, at whose despotic nod such an 
establishment would have to cower and be a slave. No. The 
Magyars have laid the fbundation of aU the freedom that any 
tribe, or any religion, can maintain. Upon this foundation, 
as brothers and friends, let us together build, thankful to that 
noble race by whose magnanimity we have the opportunity to 
be free," Still, though this ill success was discouraging to 
the Sclavic party, and particularly to Jellaohich and the de- 
luded Serbs, the rebellioni in the Bacat spread both east and 
west, till the Wallachians of Transylvania and the inhabitants 
of Croatia and Solavonia, at the instigation of the party of the 
Ban, rose in arms.* 

By the beginning of September, 1848, the time for the 
double-minded Jellachioh had fairly come. The question had 
been decided, whether, in the reconstraction of the empire, 
the Sclaves or the Germans were to be in the ascendant. A 
wonderful reaction, or series of reactions, in opposition to 
democracy, had everywhere taken place. Taking its origin 
in Italy, where the revolutions themselves began, it had spread 
like a crystalization from one country to another, till all Eu- 
rope was governed by its inflaence. The flight of the pope 
had weakened the power of the patriots, by rousing that re- 
spect toward the head of the Church, which, with all its demo- 
cratic enthusiasm, is found at last to have been laid, by habit 
and education, at the bottom of every Koman breast. In 
France, the cowardly insurrection of the Socialists, and the 

■ Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, vol. i. pp. 145-147. 
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horrible butcheriea of Paris, had taught the nation to fear, 
that the doeds of Robespierre and of Danton might sooa he 
repeated, should the so-called republioanisni of the times be 
allowed to have its way. In England, the masterly disposi- 
tions of the Duke of Wellington, for the defence of the king- 
dom, whatever occasion for military interposition might arise, 
had taken the color from the cheek of every Chartist, and 
given poor Ireland a warning which she was sure to heed. In 
Prussia, under the wing of Russian protection, the troops of 
the king had marched into Berlin playing the old sura of the 
monarchy, formed a circle around the forces of the insurgents, 
and coolly loaded their arms within thirty paces of their oppo- 
nente, thus deciding the fate of the Prussian revolution by one 
bold and successful slop. In Austria, the ministry of June, 
of which Bach was the leading spirit, hy coining a few popular 
maxims, such aa " the equality of the rights of all nationali- 
ties," and " the democratic empire on the largest basis," had 
not only recovered the ground lost by tie good-natured des- 
potism of the cabinet of Pillersdorf, but broken the unity of 
the Solavic party, and captivated many of the revolutionary 
Germans. The quarrel in the Constituent Assembly, at 
Vienna, between the high and the low democrats, had greatly 
demoralized the republican movement. The high democrats, 
who were chiefly Sclaves from Bohemia, Gallieia and Moravia, 
denounced the idea of a senate in the projented republic, as- 
serting, that such a body would only be a nest of aristoorata, 
but really apprehensive of falling in the scale of political 
influence, because they were conscious of having but few men 
capable of commanding a place in a house, where great talents 
and some respectability of rank would be hold in consideration. 
The low democrats, who w al t entirely Germans, while 
they advocated the estll hm nt f free institutions with 
great ardor, were more m d te n th r ambition, and were 
willing to set up such a nm nt would offer some en- 

oourageroent to intellect al and al 
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chance of consolation to fallen greatness. The Selaves, how- 
ever, had finally been humbled. Windisohgrats, by hia 
memorable achievements in Bohemia, had revived the hope 
of the imperialists, that the old order of the government 
would ultimately be restored. In Lombardy, where the revo- 
lutionists had been triumphant for several months, under the 
banners of Charles Albert, the veteran Eadetaky, by the 
Splendid victory of Oustozza, had laid down a solid and re- 
liable foundation on which again to raise the dynasty of the 
Hapsburga. That dynasty, from all these turns of fortune, 
had resumed so much courage, that, on the 7th of August, 
the timid and imbecile Ferdinand had ventured back to hia 
uperial capital, and once more taken possession of his palace. 
On the 4th of September the emperor dispatched a letter 
to the Ban, written by his own hand, in which he repudiated 
■the edict of deposition. The letter was immediately printed 
in the Selayio and German papers and published to the world. 
The Magyars would not credit what seemed plain enough to 
all other men. They would not believe that Ferdinand could 
be so glaringly double, as to command th m t ray 

against Jellachich, and, at the same tim pp t J II h h 
against themselves. They regarded this mp 1 1 tte as 
forgery, got up by the Ban to gain him infl n t h m d 
to weaien the opposition to him abroad. Th t th y m gl t b 
certain, however, of the mind of their roy 1 m t th j t 
on the 8th of September, a large and w ghty d 1 ifat t 
him, desiring him to make to them such pi t th 

contradiotory character of his attitude £ d Th ki 
was taciturn, evasive, and perplexed. Th d put w 
satisfied. They were, indeed, dissatisfied. Th ir p t th w 
the new ministry into confusion. The cabinet seeraedto have 
lost the confidence of their monarch. All but two of them 
resigned at once. Kossuth and Szemere, not daunted by this 
strange posture of affaira, resolved, at the request of the Na- 
tional Assembly, to remain in power. Kossuth was mora 
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popular than ever. E¥erj thing was coming out exactly aa 
he had all the while predicted. From tho very he^nning, ho 
had told the nation, that the weak but wily Hapsbuig would 
betray them when he could. His conservative colleagues, and 
the court-party in the kiogdom, had disbelieved him. The 
radicals had believed, but their feith had made them only the 
more insane against all monarchy, and particularly against all 
connection with the king. Kossuth, standing upon his mode- 
rate and middle ground, declared his resolution of adhering 
to the sovereign in all hia legal acts, and of abandoning him 
only when it should become absolutely impossible at the same 
time to acknowledge his allegiance and to serve his native 
land. He was at once commissioned by the National As- 
sembly, in conjunction with Szemere, to exorcise the power 
and transact the business of the nation.^ 

Jellaehich could no longer be undecided. Keady, from the 
first, to espouse the cause of either party, so soon as he should 
bo assured whether the Germans or the Sclaves would probably 
be victorious, he now saw, that the Sclavic movement was for- 
ever lost, and that^ if he was to have any place in the govern- 
ment about to be restored, he must do something, and that 
speedily, worthy of his ambition. His measures were at once 
taken. Still holding the personal command, in spite of his 
deposition, of about forty thousand Serbs, Groats and Sola- 
vonians, whom he continued to delude with his theory of a 
Sclavic empire, he had begun to mate acfive preparations, 
about the last of August, for some sudden undertaking. No 
one knew exactly what feat he meditated. The eyes of all 
Austria were upon him. The Hungarians watched him with 
intense interest. The mystery was soon settled. On the 9th 



• Xlapka's War in Ilungary, vol. i. Hist. Ictr. pp. 66-68. MatJii 
Poleky {Mem, Hung. Lady, vol. i. pp. 130-140) gives a detailed n 
oonat of the audienoe between tho emporor and the deputntioti, S 
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of September, at the head of hia own forces, and newly com- 
miBsioned by his monarch, he crossed the Brave and planted 
his hostile foot upon that portion of Hungary, which, by uni- 
versal consent, has ever beeu the peculiar territory of the 
Magyar nation. He was here reinforced by six divisions of 
Austrian regulars from the Styrian garrisons. The Rubicon 
was now passed. The banner of the Sclavonic and Croatian 
rehellion was at last raised. The rebel chief, finding the 
Hungarians unprepared, with fifteen thousand of his troops, 
marched from town to town, without meeting with opposition, 
burning, murdering and destroying, till he had approached 
within a few miles of Pesth. Another corps, under the Aus- 
trian general, Hartmann, according to inatruotiona received 
from "Vienna, proceeded by JhSros, Berdnj and Kaposvir, and 
joined the Ban at Engeny. A third corps, commanded by 
general Ilott, another Austrian, remained as a reserve in 
Sclavonia, to maintain the rebellious attitude of the province, 
but were expected to follow the gros of the army, should their 
services be required. 

To meat this insurrection, to defend their houses and their 
hearths, the Hungarians had only about five thousand men. 
The main body of their gallant little army were aeting against 
the Serbs. No sooner, however, was it proclaimed through 
the' country, that the traitor, Jellachich, had invaded the soil 
of Hungary, than the nation showed a readiness to rise. The 
Baa had asserted, that, on the day when a Sclavic army should 
Bnfurl its standard in the kingdom, three-fifths of the inhabit- 
ants would fiy to it for protection against their domestic foe. 
Presumptuous and vain remark I Not a Sclave, beyond the 
direct influence of the invading force, deserted from his couH' 
fry's cause. The constitutional liberties of the nation, 
stored by Kossuth and his party to their pristine purity, nod 
the establishment of imiversal suffrage and personal freedom, 
by which every inhabitant had become a citizen and a 
had given general satisfaction. 
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Whether with large or small forces, however, it was with 
great embarrassment that the Hungarians proceeded to defend 
their country against the Ban. Several of their own generals, 
of German origin or connection, proved traitors. Oettinger, 
the commander-in-chief against Jellachich, deserted and joined 
the rebel. Tcleki, a Magyar in name but corrupted by Ger- 
man blood, had no sooner risen to the command, by Oettinger's 
defection, than he followed the example of hia predecessor. 
The Palatine himself next took the field, but, at a moment 
■when victory waa certain, he abandoned the army and fled in 
all hast« to Vienna. Three generals in succession, by the 
wickedest and worst of all villanies, showed the extent to 
which the reaction had now advanced in fator of the monarchy. 
They were alarmed by the declarations of the Ban, that, so 
soon as the soldiers of the empire should have re-established 
the power and tranquillity of the throne, every man, who had 
been found fighting against it, would receive his deserta ; that, 
as every one knew, the Hapabnrga were not the men to make 
no distinctions between their enemies and their friends; and 
that the course, which he was himself pursuing, whatever the 
Magyars might pretend, had been dictated from the beginning 
by the crown, and would be ultimately acknowledged as the 
work of the imperial w01. The three generals were convinced. 
Genera] Moga, who succeeded to the command upon the flight 
of the Palatine, was also conviaced. He saw that Jellachich 
was acting for the king. He saw that the king only waited 
his opportunity to avow, more openly than he dared then do, 
the services of the Croat chief. But this insight into the true 
stat« of the case only enraged his patriotic heart the more. 
A Wallachian by birth, but conquered by the recent magna- 
nimity of the Magyar nation, he espoused the cause of the 
democratic country, with an ardor and with a power of wUI, 
which soon conferred a lasting honor upon his name. The 
duplicity of Ferdinand had stung him to the heart, Ectroat- 
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ing from Weissenburg to Velemoae, a position of great strength, 
he awaited thfe approach of the iovading host. 

The Magyars now saw, that, to avoid an open rapture with 
the ting and a bloody civil war, an explanation of the present 
contradiction, brought about by Ferdinand's double dealing, 
must be had. One deputation, however, scot espressly for 
this purpose, having been repnlsed by the emperor, the Hun- 
garians now sent an equally respectable delegation to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which seemed to be assuming, more and 
more each day, the management of Austrian affiiirs. Here, 
also, they were disappointed. The German patriots received 
them gladly; but the Sclavea, as was natural, still dreaming 
of their Sclavic empire, in which there was to be no chance 
for any German, or Magyar, or Italian aristocracy, as they 
said, denied the Hungarians a hearing. Greatly ontnumber- 
ing the Germans in the Assembly, their will was conclusive. 
The delegation returned to Pesth. They brought no sign, no 
hope, of a reconciliation. The National Assembly was again 
thrown into disorder. They clearly saw, that, if the king had 
commissioned Jellachioh to invade the kingdom, and if the 
invasion should prove successful, those who might oppose his 
progress would be treated by Ferdinand as so many rebels to 
his authority. If, in this first struggle, they should them- 
selves be victorious, the king would probably send other 
armies to invade and conijuer them. It was a period of 
genera! donbt, hesitation and embarrassment. There was 
only one man in Hungaiy, whose mind seemed to have posi- 
tive ideas, and to be clear in its sense of duty. That man 
was Kossuth. He was emphatically the man for the crisis. 
He told the Assembly, that, whether the letter to Jellachioh 
was a forgery or not, one thing was certain. The manifesto 
of the 10th of Juno, and the royal address of the 8th of July, 
in both of which the kingdom was called upon to defend itself 
against the Ban, were genuine. He told the nation to go on 
and do what they had been twioe commanded by the king to 
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do ; and if there should turn out to be any duplicity, or oon- 
tradiction, in the conduct of that king, it would he a matter 
for him to clear up, in his own time, but waa not then a sub- 
ject for their coEsideration. The words of the minister cut 
the knot, Every one now saw through the difficulty. The 
resolution of the Assembly was at once taken. They voted 
to follow the orders of their sovereign and drive the invader 
from their territory. 

No one, however, could expect, that, with a force not ex- 
ceeding fifteen thousand men, most of whom had been rallied 
at the moment, general Moga could stand long in the path of 
the victorious Ban. The only hope was, that ho might retard 
the march of the rebels, till a larger force could be mustered 
and the capital put in an attitude of defence. The ministry 
and the Nafdonal Assembly, both of which were but the repre- 
sentatives of the mind of Kossuth, resumed their tranquiUitj; 
but the population of Posth, and of the adjacent country, was 
alarmed. They expected to see their streets and their villages 
in flames, beforo the government would have time to draw the 
sword. They expected to behold the flag of the insurgents 
streaming from the towers of Buda, and the standard of re- 
bellion planted ou the field of Bakosa, before the people would 
have the opportunity to arm. Still, with all their apprehen- 
sions, they manifested no cowardice. Courage, on the con- 
trary, was the mark of every countenance, the feeling of every 
breast. Every man resolved, against all this inequality, to 
keep his position, to defend his home, and riso or fall accord- 
ing to the wOl of G-od. 

Jellachioh, in the mean time, laughing at the weakness of 
the government and flushed with the most ambitious hopes, 
advanced through the country, confident of being able, in a 
few days, to silence all opposition by getting possession of the 
capital. His path, broad as it was, was marked by devastation 
and death. Though professing to he the friend of the nation, 
acting only for the restoration of that order of things, which 
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had been OTCrtbrown bj the demagogues f P th h a p 
ported hia ,adlierenffl by robbery and pill g and wli n th 
inhabitants defended their possessions from th p ty f th 
soldiers, ho left nothing but the ashes of fh h and fh 

mangled carcases of their oeoupants, to defin th 1 m t and 
progress of his camp. 

On the 29th of September the two armi m t Th usands 
of the citizens of Pesth, and of the people f th a hb n 
sountry, had flocked to the scene of acti n m t w tn 
the expected battle, others to fight, if necea y n h p I t 
ranks. They had began to realize, that by a add n a d 
decided stroke, Jellachich might determm th f t f th 
country. He might rush from Valem(,z t Bud w th ut a 
halt. If, however, tho little band undi M ga uld L p 
him occupied, (ill hia troops shoull become too weary to follow 
up their expected fortune withouf i ict, there might bo suffi- 
cient time thus gained to put the aTenusa to the capital ia 
defence. The whole future of the natun, therefore, was 
probably suspended on the chances of a day Both parties 
saw the importance of success. Bith undeistood the ruin of 
defeat. When the rebel general led hii for:,ea out, each man 
was told, that a little energy for an hour or two would open 
them a road to the metropolis, where evi-ry one of them should 
be gratified with the annihilation of his enemies, loaded with 
the booty of the public and private buildings, and satiated 
with the beauty of the fair inhabitants. As the patriots went 
out to meet them, each individual felt, that his house, hia 
home, hia kindred and his country perished or auryiyed in 
him. The bosoms of the spectators beat with a fiiltering 
hope — a hope against hope — and from every heart went up a 
prayer. Deeds of bravery were done that hour. Deeds 
worthy of Spartan valor, of Attic elociuence, were done. 
The first onset, as was to have been expected, nearly decided 
the question between the combatants. This over, however, 
the handful of Magyars had earned a single chance of exist- 
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enoe against a thousand of instanfaneona destruotion. But 
this one chance became the nucleus of success. Arouad it all 
hearts rallied. The roar of the cannon, the clatter of the 
smaller arms, the clash of hostile sworda, the confusion and 
the noise of battle, waxed louder and louder, as the issue of 
it became more and more doubtful. Tho culminating period 
at last came. The uproar began to decrease. Every moment 
it became less and less. It seemed, also, to incline southward, 
aa if the hereditary bravery of tho Magyars were proving too 
much for the Selavio host, and the insurgcnfa were beading to 
the blast. When the firing was done, and the thick sulphur- 
oloud had risen up and roiled off from the field of blood, the 
hopes of the spectators were confirmed. The work of victoiy 
was complete. There stood the heroic band, in the midst of 
the field, with the banner of their country flying in the brcozo. 
Heaps of the enemy surrounded them on every side. The 
invading army had retired from the scene of battle, leaving 
behind them a bloody proof, that the Magyar, when fully 
roused, whatever be tho odds against him, is never to bo 
beaten by the Sclave. 

The fate of tho rebellion was now sealed. Jellachich, ask- 
ing and obtaining a cessation of hostilities, broke the condi- 
tions of the armistice, and fled toward the Austrian line. 
When the Magyar cavalry, which pursued him with all speed, 
obtained their first sight of him, he had crossed the Laytha, 
and taken up a position on the special territory of his ally in 
treachery, the king. His rear-guard, however, which he had 
left at Weissenburg to cover his intentions, was captured with- 
out a blow. His reserves, commanded by General Rott, who 
had entered the kingdom on the east, wore met by Grbrgey and 
Perczel, to whom the rebels surrendered without a word. 
Thus, in about twenty days, this remarkable people, in a 
manner entirely characteristic of them, at a time when they 
were totally unprepared, annihilated a most formidable inva- 
won, which had been gathering, and growing, and boasting of 
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its easy work, for about half aa many months. The invaders 
only learned, what their ancestors had been taught a hundred 
times, that, with the advantage of a full preparation and a 
choice of time, the treachery of three or four Solaves ia not 
enough for the ever-ready valor of one Arpadian Hun. 

Jellaohieh, however, ia now in Austria. Ho ia now within 
reach of that monareh, who, on the 10th of June, declared 
him to be the enemy of his betrayed and indignant king. 
Now, if that ting was sincere in what he said, is the time for 
vengeance. Now ia the time to cut the insufferable rebel 
down. Now the reaction in behalf of the monarchy has be- 
come so complete, that the emperor can again safely act, 
openly and avowedly, according to hia real will. Now he can 
not only carry out his edict of deposition against the Ban, but 
hang him, or shoot him, if he chooses, in an hour. If the 
Croat has actually been rebelling against the Hapaburg, judg- 
ing from all the past, death will certainly be his fiite. Per- 
haps, indeed, that royal courier, who, on the 3d of October, 
comes riding in gayety across the plain, alighting at the rebel's 
tent, is the messenger of the yet angry Ferdinand, whose im- 
perial aummons commands the preaence of the culprit at the 
fatal bar. A package is actually handed to the tradtor-chief. 
He opens it and reads; "We, Ferdinand I., Constitutional 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
Dalmatja, the Fifth of this name, to the Barons, to the High 
Dignitaries of the Church and State, to the Magnates and 
Sepreseatatives of Hungary, its Dependencies, and the Grand 
Duchy of Transylvania, in parliament assembled, in our free 
and royal city of Peath, Our greeting: — 1. We diaaolye thi 
parliament by this our decree ; so that, after the publication 
of these presents, the parliament has immediately to close its 
session. 2. We declare as illegal, void, and invalid, all the 
resolutions, and the measures of the parliament, which we 
have not sanctioned. 3. All troops, and armed bodiea of 
every kind, whether national guards, or volunteers, which are 
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stationed in Hungari/ and its dependencies, as well as k 
IVansylvania, are placed, by this Our Decree, undei- tlie chie^ 
command of OUB Ban of Croatia, Sdavonia and Dalmaiia, 
Ideutenant Meld-JUarskal Banm JoiephJellachich! 4. Until 
peace and order shall be restored in the country, the kingdom 
of Hungary shall be snbjeoted to martwl law; in consequence 
of which, the respective authorities are meanwhOe to abstain 
from holding congregations of the counties, as well as of the 
municipalities, and of the districts. 5. Our Ban of Croatia, 
Sclavonia and Dalmatia, Baron Joseph JeUachich, is hereby 
invested and impowered as Commissioner of our royal majesty; 
and we give him faU potoer and f&rce, that he may, in the 
sphere of Executive Minister, exercise the authority with 
which, as Lieutmant of our royal majesty, we have invested 
him in the present extraordinary circumstances 1 In conse- 
quence of these our sovereign letters patent, we declare that, 
•mbxii^oever the Ban of Croatia shall order, regulate, determine 
and command, is to be considered as ord^ed, regulated,_da- 
terinined and commanded hi/ our royal authority!"^" 

The Ban was by no means startled by what he read. Had 
he not expected this reception, had he not been certain of it, 
how would ho have dared to come, with a broken army of only 
eighteen thousand men, and put himself within reach of the 
imperial hand ? Every thing is plain, and perfectly consist- 
ent, when the Croat and the king are regarded as confederates 
in crime. On any other supposition, their motives are as un- 
intelligible, as their deeds were black. Their crime is treason. 
History pronoun h n nil m by h 

unjveraal opinion f m k nd Each w h m k ng 
as concealment 6se u TV h n h 

passed, the very n n wh b a h m bef has be n 

'° The whole do m w k 

Hungary. It is v Up 

vol. ii. pp, 241-240 
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discarded and denoTiiiced, is loaded with honors and approba- 
tion, thougli he has done nothing, which he had not been 
doing from the very first. By ceasing to act aa a Sclavo, and 
espousing openly the German cause, ho has only convinced 
the hesitating monarch, that he has been all the while fulfil- 
ling his treasonable engagements to the crown. This being 
rendered dear, that orown reinstates him in all his former 
offices, and adds to them the absolute dictatorship of the coun- 
try, which the ting, against the arms of the rebel, has been 
professing fo defend. The imperiai veil is now removed, 
Ferdinand is himself, a Hapsburg, again. Hungary, invaded 
by one of her own subjeots, and betrayed by that false despot, 
who has twice summoned her to this act of self-defence, at 
last opens her eyes and stands forth in astonishment before 
the world. Amidst this maze of double-dealing, she has, 
however, the single satisfiiction, that, with fiie now unimport- 
ant esceplioa of the Banat, she has vanquished all her ene 
mies and driven fiem triumphantly from her soil I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE AUSTRIAN INVASION. 

The appointment of Jellacliich to the dictatorship of Hun- 
gary, after the disgracefid issue of aa invasion, wLieh tlie king 
had officially condemned as an act of treason to liimself, was 
an open declaration of war against the Hungarians. Such, at 
home and ahroad, by the enemies and the friends of Hungary, 
it was unanimously regarded ; but the act was looked upon 
with various sentiments, as the spectators held toward it differ- 
ent relations. 

The pajtj of the reaction, including hoth Sclaves and Gfer- 
mans, considered it a most auspicious movement. The Hun- 
garians, they knew, while as yet perfectly loyal in their 
principles and conduct, would be tho most unyielding enemies 
to the leading doctrine of the imperialists, that, in the re- 
organization of the empire, all the naiJonalities should be 
melted into one, of which Austria was to be the head. Hun- 
gary, which equaled in size and importance all the remain- 
der of the old empire, would not consent, they knew, to this 
annihilation, for the sake of a little dukedom about aa large 
as one of her own counties. For eight hundred years, it 
was known, she had been ardently attached to those demo- 
cratic institutions, hy which she had ever been distinguished. 
For eight hundred years, she had contended against all at- 
tempts to overthrow her peculiar liberties. For three hun- 
dred years, in particular, she had raised her voice, and fre- 
quently her hand, against that very dynasty, which now hoped 
to effect its long-cherished purpose of breaking down the 
independence of her people, that Austria might be a perfect 
despot. For about twenty years, more particularly still, she 
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had been magnanimously struggling within heraelf, liberal- 
izing her form of government, emancipating her inhabifants, 
at the expense of the few breaking off the fetters of the many, 
and converting fifteen millions of masters and servanta into a 
commonwealth of free and equal citizens. For the half of one 
year, in epite of two inaarrections, she had been rejoicing over 
the blessings of universal liberty. Before the work of annihi- 
lation could he effected, such a nation, of course, was to be 
humbled, or blotted from existence. Despotic Austria had 
become weary of democratic Hungary. Now was the favor- 
able moment, for the execution of this Austrian measure ; and 
every imperialist was glad of the opportunity of employing 
such a facile and yet powerful instrument as the Ban, in the 
accomplishment of the never-forgotten undertaking. 

During the summer, while Hungary was acting against the 
insurrection of the Banat, the Selavio portion of the Austrian 
democratic party could not help sympathising, to some extent, 
with their brethren by blood, the Serbs. It was through their 
influence, it will be remembered, that the second delegation 
from Pesth, after the rebellion of the Croats had broken out, 
were denied an audience before the Constituent Assembly. 
The events of a few days, however, satisfied them of the true 
cliaraet«r of the Ban. They saw, almost as soon as he had 
pitched his tents in the neighborhood of Vienna, that he was 
playing a double game. They saw that he could not be de- 
pended on by them. By the 4th of October they were ready to 
unite with any party in putting the traitor, as they then loudly 
called him, down. When they behold him in his new appoint- 
ment, as Dictator of Hungary, actively and openly espousing 
the old imperial cause, their resentment exceeded all bounds. 
They would have crushed him, had they known how to do it, 
with a hearty will. From this cause they became the friends 
of insulted Hungary, against which, as they were now bold to 
say, the king had declared an unprovoked, a groundless, and 
an unnatural war. 
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The German portion of this party, who had allowed their 
ardor to cool a little, while the Servian and Magyar movement 
was going on, now returned to ffceir former state of earnostnesa 
toward tte Hungarian demoerafa. They had never allowed 
themselves to be forgetful of their instructors and predecessors 
in the democratic cause. Much less had they shown any hos- 
tility to it. They had only ceased to thint of it as much as 
formerly, occupied, as they were, with their affairs at home. 
Whenever appealed to by the Hungarians, however the Ger 
man patriots had ever been true to their plighted f th and 
now, when they saw the reaction rolling up against th pat t e 
cause like another deluge, and the king resolved to tu n the 
billows over Hungary, as the source and centre of th dm 
eratJo spirit, the Germans rose at once, and again ofl d th 
heart and hand to the hated and oppressed. 

In Austria, therefore, and particularly at Vienna, the Hun- 
garians had many supporters. In nearly all other parts of 
Europe, the majority of the people were their friends. Every 
where, the policy of the Hapaburga was weU known. Every- 
where, the long struggle of the Magyars, the champions of 
constitutional liberty, against imperial despotism, was the 
theme of conversation. Everywhere, curses were pronounced 
against that monarch, who could profess one thing and do 
another, like the meanest villain of his realms. From every 
quarter, benedictions upon the heads of the Hungarian 
patriots, and prayers for their success, were wafted on every 
breeze to the Magyar land. The friends of freedom, through- 
out the civiliaed world, charged the emperor, not only with 
having been doable in his conduct, but with haying needlessly 
insulted the nation the second time, by making the avowed 
enemy of Hungary its absolute Dictator, clothed with the most 
unlimited authority over the laws aad libertiea of the king- 
dom, and over the persons and properties of that very people, 
to whom be was legally responsible for a most glaring crime. 
The man, who, by the statutes of every land, was a malefactor 
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and a murderer, as weil as a traitor to liia country, was made 
the irrespoasible arbitrator of life and death over those, whose 
right it was t« arraign him as a culprit at their bar. Their 
stat« criminal, indeed, who had committed the highest offence 
known in law, was made the chief magistrate, the maker and 
executor of all law, to that YCry nation against which he had 
done the deed. As king of Hungary, Ferdinand had twice 
called upon the Hungarians to march out against tte rehel, 
and crush him, if possible, before he could fairly plant hira- 
self on Hungarian soil. As emperor of Austria, that same 
~ '" id, with the duplicity of a despot, had espoused the 
a of that rebel, and, using him as an instrument, de- 
clared war against tke same Hungarians for doing what he had 
commanded and esborted ttem to do !' 

Such a course sometimes meets with a merited reward. No 
sooner had Jellachich pitched his wretched eamp at Sehwen- 
dorf, than the Academic Legion, and the democratic portion 
of the. National Guards, asked permission to go out and fight 
him. The Solaves in the Constitutional Assembly defeated 
;he proposition, but sent a delegate to the rebel's camp to test 
his spirit, and to endeavor to buy him back again to the 
Sclavio party. The measure was unsuccessful. While tliis 
negotiation was going forward, Windischgrats was hurrying 
his troops down from Prague, where he had been perfectly 
triumphant against the Panselavic movement, to unite willi 
Jellaehioh in forming the contemplated blockade of the im- 
perial capital. Gteneral Auersperg, who commanded the gar- 
rison of Vienna, like nearly all the high officere of the regular 
army, was a rank imperialist, and watched his opportunity to 
raise the standard of the reaction. So long as he remained 
within the city, the people considered him as at least neutral, 
because he was evidently at their mercy. At five o'clock, on 



' PulBkj's Mem. Hung. Lady, vol. i. pp. 175-184, and Klapta's 
or in Hungary, vol. i. pp. 64^-05, 
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the 5th of Octoher, an oivJer was issued, that, on the nest 
morning, the garrison should leave their former quarters, and 
recede to a position heyond the limits of the city. No oho 
could misunderstand the object of this movement. It was 
the first overt act of the reaction within the capital. The 
troops were to go out, of course, in order to join the forces of 
Windischgrats and Jellaohich. Words would fail to picture 
the popular excitement of that evening. The Constituent 
Asaemhiy, foreseeing a war and fearing its expenses, was 
thrown into a position of open hostility to the government. 
It denounced the measure without merey. On that veiy day, 
the celebrated Dr. Tausenaa, the orator of the people, had 
pronounced a splendid and powerful oration in the Odoon, to 
ten thousand of the citizens, against the rehel, Jellachieh. 
His words were still burning in the hearts of his auditors. 
No sooner was the military order made generally current, 
than all Vienna was broken up into knots, which earnestly 
and angrily discussed the common topic. The night passed 
away, however, without tumult. At an early hour on the 
following morning, a part of the garrison issued from their 
barracks, and proceeded across the city toward the depSt of the 
rail-road, on which they were to be carried near the camp of 
the treacherous Croat. They complied with the command to 
march with manifest unwOIingness. " The Hungarians," said 
they, "are onr brothers, not our foes." They were accompa- 
nied by a numerous escort of National Guards, armed and un- 
armed, whose feelings were still more patriolJo. The populace 
rushed from all quarters to the embankment of the railway. 
Determined that the troops should not leavo the town, thoy 
broke down an arch of one of the bridges of the road. A 
student of the university, and a member of the Academic 
Legion, arose above the heads of the vast crowd, and made an 
effective speech, appealing to General Bredi, the immediate 
commander of the soldiers. He implored the general to signify 
to Count Latour, then the Austrian Minister of War, that the 
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garrison was not willing to mareh out against the Hungarians, 
or to the support of the Croat Ban. The appeal appeared to 
he sueeessful. The commander promised to notify the minister 
of the unwelcome fact. While gone to execute this new and 
angular commission, giyen him by a joung man, whose name 
was scarcely known, but who had spoken the aontimente of 
the people, the throng increased; and, on returning with a 
fresh order to advance in spite of all opposifion, he found the 
masses of citizens so dense, that he could not leave his posi- 
tion, unless the populace should willingly disperse, without 
cutting a passage by the sword. The populace would not dis- 
perse. They crowded before the troops and bound them fast. 
The genera! commanded the citizens to retire. They told 
him to beware of the length to which he pushed the mandates 
of a fallen power. The warning was proudly scorned. The 
officer informed his opponents, that he was only executing the 
order of his sovereign, which had been twice sanctioned by 
the imperial ministry. The citizens replied, that, whatever 
might be the authority under which the stop was covered, it 
was looked upon as an open avowal of the Croatian insurrec- 
tion, an actual declaration of war against Hungary, and an 
audacious defiance of the popular cause throughout the empire. 
They declared, that, in spite of all orders so glaringly revo- 
lutionary and illegal, not a soldier should leave the city. The 
issue was now perfect. The Austrian commander, blind to 
the consequences of his conduct, and determined to obey the 
emperor by going out to the support of Jellachich, pronounced 
the fatal word to fire. One or two companies, raised among 
the peasantry of GaUicia, discharged their pieces. Several of 
the National Guards, with some well-known citizens, fell. The 
shot was returned. General Bredi tumbled from his horse. 
The crowd rushed upon the troops and overwhelmed them. 
The bruit of the battle spread on every side. The whole city 
was shortly in a state of general convulsion. The great alarm- 
bell was rung. Barricades rose, as by magic, in every quarter. 
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The whole garrison proceeded to the streets. The people, 
armed in haite, flow to the improyisatcd breaitworka. Tho 
carnage on both sides was dreadful. Before the sun went 
down, however, the cause of the citizens was trmmplianf 
Count Latour had been captured in the "War Office, on tha 
Hof, where he was hung as an accomplice of the treaoheroua 
Ferdinand; Ferdinand himself, not daring to trust the second 
time to his subterranean strong-hold, liad fled to Olmuta, the 
soldiers, overpowered at every point, had surrendered to their 
antagonists; the Constituent Assembly, flying into session on 
the first rumor of the outbreak, and feeling its responsibility 
after Uie departure of the monarch, had declared iteelf en per- 
manence, as tho only legal government ; and the banners of 
freedom, of popular liberty, bad been again unfurled from 
every height, tower, and steeple.' 

Now was the time to seal the fate of the Austrian reaction. 
Hungary was in the undisputed possession of its own people. 
Vienna was in the hands of its patriotic citizens. The Coo- 
stituent Assembly, legally created and now vested with su- 
preme authority, had committed itself fully on the side of tho 
revolution. The garrison of the city had been subdued and 
driven to their quarters. The forces of Jellachich had been 
reduced and bumbled; and Windisohgrafcs himself, though at 
the bead of a brave and victorious army, could have been cut 
to pieces, as he was concentrating his scattered regiments upoa 
the capital. At this moment, the Consfituent Assembly should 
have taken the most efficient measures. It should have organ- 
ized an army for the occasion. It should have called in the 
militia, who, in all parts of the country, wore ready to march 
at a moment's warning. It should have summoned the help 
of Upper Austria, where the patriotic cause had long been 
trinmpbant. If in any doabt of its success, with all these 



'Pulsky's Mem. Hung. Ladj, pp. 175-191, and Klapka's War in 
Hungary, vol. i. pp. 71-73. The arsenal was not taken till after dark. 
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arrangements, it should have sent an invitation to General 
Moga, who still oommanded tte Magyar forces, aud who had 
pursued the Ban to the line of Hungary. The Hungarians, 
too eaufioue of jnaiulaining a perfectly legal oourso, even after 
all law had heen annihilated by tie despotic measures of the 
emperor, would not cross the frontier without an espress 
invitation. Thej knew, of course, that Ferdinand had de- 
clared war upon them ; but they did not wish to take any step, 
which could be construed into hostility to the king, until all 
men should see, that they were not the authors of the civil 
war then evidently impending. All men have seen what they 
wished to demonstrate ; they have seen, that, at every step, 
Hungary acted entirely in self-defence against the aggressions 
f djtlttlyh b Id while admiring the for- 
b f tl t t d m th policy of its scruples. 

By b Id d t m m t perfectly justified by 

th t p ! f th h the Hungarians might 
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tives had still some power, would resist the new policy, Ijll it3 
eyes should be a littlo more opened hy the developments, 
which, he clearly perceived, would soon be made. Keeping 
his own eyes, therefore, flsed on Vienna, he eoutented himself 
with privately urging upon the members a summary course, 
hoping, in this way, to gain his purpose before the great op- 
portunily for it should pass away. All he could obtain, how- 
evor, was the passage of a bill authorizing General Moga to 
demand of Auersperg to disarm the retreating Jelhohioh, and, 
only in case of a refusal, to cross the frontier of Hungary in 
pursuit of the fugitive. A fatal delay was thus occasioned; 
the Ban reached the neighborhood of Vienna without meeting 
with opposition ; the forces of Windischgrats and Jellachich 
were united; and the insun-ection of the capital, though it 
temporarily confined the movements of the intra-mural sol- 
diers, did not long prevent them from evacuating the city and 
joining the troops of the imperial party. 

Xhero never was a more singular revolution. Though in 
open hostility to each other, the soldiers and citizens, when 
not fighting, met and eachanged civilities with their usual 
freedom. No attempt was made, on either side, to derange 
the ordinary course of business. Shops were still open as in 
the most quiet seasons. Stages were stall ninning without 
molestation. The telegraph was left undisturbed in its opera- 
tions. Trains of cai's were yet constantly going and returning. 
Citizens, taking with them what they wished, proceeded to the 
counby at their pleasure. Cotmtrymen, bringing what they 
chose, were admitted into the eity without a question A 
revolution had been completed; but there ^ is no hand, no 
power, to control, to guide, to use it. The people submitted 
their condition to the Constituent Assembly , dad the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which the Sclavic membcis h id abandoned, 
were waiting to be directed, or pushed forward, by the spirit 
and impulses of the people. The Assembly finally resigned 
the defence of the city, and of the revolution, to the Common 
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Couneil. The Common Council, not accustomed to sueh 
bloody business, looked to the National Guards, not only for 
protection, but for tho initiation of all necessary measures. 
The National Guards could not depend upon their commanders, 
They changed them tiree times ia five days. General Mes- 
aenhauser, the last one appointed, though true to the popuh 
cause, was & man of no military genius. He satisfied his an 
bition, or appeased his conscience, with useless proclamations 
to the citizens. The citizens, full of animation and as Irave 
as Spartans, wasted their time and their ammunition in firing 
long shots from the glacis, which separates the inner from tht 
outer town, upon the distant camps of their antagonists. The 
Auatrians and the Hungarians, haYing esaetly the same euds 
in view, were both paralyzed by the same, and a very needless, 
bcruple They were both vainly endeavoring to carry on a 
If volutioa la a pertu,tly legal manner, until one or the other 
paity should sot the example of illegality, by taking some 
step not authjriaed by law and custom. The Viennese were 
waiting for the Hungarians to get impatient and cross the 
frontiei of Hungary The Hungarians, oil their part, were 
waiting for the A'lcnnese to become weary of this tardiness, 
and to send a request for their presence at the capital. 

While the revolution was in this condition, the Hungarians 
sent Francis Pulsky aa a messenger to Vienna, to make an 
inquiry into the true state of things, and particularly to leara 
the wishes of the patriots. He arrived at the capital on the 
13th of October. He first went to the Permanent Committee 
of tlie Assembly, whioli was then holding its sessions in the 
imperial palace. The Committee sent him to the Council, 
The Council sent him to the Guards. The Guards, partly in 
the hands of imperialists, and liable to be betrayed at any 
moment, would scarcely make an answer to his interi'ogations, 
and gave him no satisfaction. He returned in disappointment 
to the camp of the Hungarians,' 

' Pulskj's Mem. Hung. Lailj, vol. i. pp. 197-200. 
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At this ciiaiH tte world lenowne 1 Bern rcathed Vienna on 
his wiy to Hnngaty He wa') a Pjle of nrblo blood, of a 
commanding and plenoing appearance, and nith the maik« of 
benevilenco and genius on every feature \ pitmt fiom hia 
hirth anl a soliier by trade, he hal fjughf many a battle for 
his countiy, m her lost itniggle fur existence, against the 
autocrat of the north During the whj!e summer, he hod 
been f erfoimmg deeda of heroism, m a piivate wiy, for the 
cansi, of Eurfpean hbeity, without even the expectation of 
personal reward He now came to offer his siryices to that 
njtion, which, as he thought, wi? doing mo&t for humin frei, 
djin, and which needed his devotion most No soonti, how 
e\er, was it 1 njwn to the citizens of ^ lenni, that the W(,1I 
known Bern was among them, thnn they thion^ed the apart 
inents of the ehieftam, imp rtuning hiin tu taL,t. upon himself 
the command of the city -md the defence of the revolution 
Bem told the Austnaas that his heirt was la Hungarj 
" There," said he, "is a pcoplp, who^e mignanimity, whoso 
love of libortj, whose hatred to deipolism, aio unknown in 
Europe ' 'That,' replied the Viennese, "is very true, bnt 
the Magyirs have Kossuth, whose sagacitj, ind biaiery, and 
talents iro onrugi for any one nation Bem must be our 
Kossuth " The appeal suteee led The Pole agrted to the 
piopCBition, and, in this way for the first time, there wi*) 
fcrmed a perfect understanding, a unity of design it not rf 
action, between the jntnots of the two countiies 

By this time, howcvei, it had become ncaily impossibL for 
the two to hold any intercourse with each other. Auersperg 
had taken up his position in the park of Schwartzenberg, near 
the camp of Jellaohioh. Jellaohich had collected all his 
Croats and fortified himself near the south-western angle of 
the city. Windisohgrats had brought down all his forces from 
Bohemia, and detailed numerous bodies from Gallicia, Mo- 
ravia, and other distant provinces. He had been appointed 
com man der-in -chief of all the imperial forces acting for the 
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emperor on the soil of Austria,. He had completely surrounded 
the capital with his soldiers. He had issued a manifesto, de- 
claring himself civil and militarj dictator of the whole mo- 
narchy, excepting Italy, where the veteran Radetsky was still 
in ofBee. He had summoned all the staff officers of the Hun- 
garian army to mate their appearance at his head-quarters, 
and answer for their late conduct. All things were now ripe, 
on the part of the imperialists, for action. 

The Hungarians were also getting ready. Witli a force of 
twelve thousand men, and thirty cannon, Kossuth had left 
Pesth, against all the opposition of his undecided and hesitat- 
ing colleagues, to join the Hnngarian camp at Pte^burg. He 
had WMted, and reasoned with his friends, till he could wait 
no longer. He was received by his countrymen with un- 
paralleled enthusiasm. His first step was to review the army. 
His second was to send a letter to Bem, apprising him fulJy 
of the disposition of the Hungarian army, and -laying down a 
plan of attacking the imperialista before Vienna, He also 
invited the Pole to visit the Magyar camp, and confer with 
himself on the present emergency, and on the probabilities of 
the future. The letter was not received. Getting into the 
hands of Mesaenhauser, who, since being superseded by Bem, 
had begun to seek the means of reconciliation with the mo- 
narob, it was suppressed by the treacherous German, The 
failure of that epistle was the second failure of the revolution. 
Had it safely reached the hands of Bem, the two great men 
would have met and planned a movement, which, there can be 
no doubt, would have been successful. The imperialists could 
have been enclosed between two armies, one of which was safe 
within a line of fortifications, which have seldom submitted to 
the utmost power and bravery of an enemy. The other, ap- 
proaching from behind, could have advanced and retired at 
pleasure, cut off the sale of food to their opponents, and, 
watching their opportunity, rushed down upon them with their 
characteristic impetuosity at the most favorable moments. 
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Union would have been victory; tut Tieana had committed 
too much of her wavering destiny to a traitor. Several davs 
were given up, hy the Hungarians, to the expectation of see- 
ing Bem. No Bern appeared. Little did tho Magyars know 
what Woody business was occupying the hands of tlie ener- 
getic Pole. On the 27th of October, while Kossuth was ad- 
dressing a council of the superior officers, the thunder of the 
imperial cannon was wafted by a western breeze to the camp 
of tlie Magyars. Ho had been urging upon his friends tlie 
necessity of marching directly to Vienna, if they wished to 
save it. Pausing in the midst of his noble speech, to make 
himself certain of the sounds he heard, then assuming an 
attitude peculiarly appropriate, and throwing out his finger 
toward the capital, he exclaimed: "Magyars, I have said 
enough. I have told you the truth. Listen, if you wish to 
hear the echo of my arguments !" 

Such language could not fail to take effect. It now fell 
upon the ears of men prepared to appreciate its meaning. At 
the review on the 24th, just mentioned, the faint-hearted of 
the army, who had been the chief obstacle to decisive mea- 
sures, had been wisely, as well as humanely, permitted to re- 
t f m th n f fl t On that day, Koaautli had 
1 n fl ntnn bl fits. His portion, his 
pnlityhhp fthf, t future, the events of the 
p m m nt fill 1 h m with n una ual inspiration. He 

stedihbldf ytuh td Magyar. Since the 
p n fthRnn t ^a tO taline, the world had 
heard nothing like the address, to which the poorest son of 
Hungary was then allowed to listen. The privilege of hear- 
ing such a man, on such, an occasion — a man not soon to be 
paralleled — an occasion never to be repeated — would repay tho 
meanest soldier, one would think, for many a future trouble. 
The soldiers seemed to appreciate their privilege. They had 
never dreamed of such power of utterance. They shouted. 
They wept. They gnashed their teeth. They lifted up theii 
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ci nchel fists Tiey thuni r J from every quirfer — Lead 
us af,amat the t tors — let us f,iiiil tlieia to powder — the 
Magyar will lefend the liberty and mdependeuoe of his na 
tion At tho conclufcion of hia ipjeal Ko suth sfrefehed 
out h s hand toward the great h ghway tf Hungary exclaim. 
iDg w til jrodyoua emphi'^s — Magyars there is the road 
to your peaceful hDmes ani firesides" Then turning to trace 
it, as it crossed the pkins towards Vienna, he added with still 
greater pission — "Yonder is tho path to death; but it is the 
p ith of duty y\ hicli will jou fake ? Every man shall 
choose fir himself We want none but willing soldiers!" 
The scholar miy U\k of Demosthenes and his philippics. 
Greece never heard such a about as now uprose from the full 
hearts of thirty thousand Magyars. "Death or liberty!" 
was the only answer. A few foreigners, about a hundred in 
all, with half a dozen Hungarians, threw up their aims and 
their commissions. The mass of the army stood firedj breath- 
ing the aamo breath, burning with the sarao resolution.' 

It cannot be denied, however, that there was still in the 
Hungarian camp quite a formidable opposition to aggressive 
measures. It came not from the ranks. It came not from 
the inferior officers. All these begged and introated to be 
led to battle. It came from three men, whoso position was 
pre-eminent, and whose motives are to thia day inscrutable. 
Those men were general Moga, the comniauder-in-chief, colonel 
Kolmann, the chief of the staff, and PSzrailndy, the president 
of the lower house of tho National Assembly. The influence 
of Kossuth, nevertheless, was superior to their opposition. 
His words, when he spoke decidedly, were still laws to every 
true-hearted Hungarian. "Though Hungary," said he, in his 
concluding remarks to this military council, " stood in no con- 
nection with Vienna, yet it is the duty of honor to hasten to 

* Mem. Huiig. Lady, vol. ii. p. 26, and KUpka's War of Hungary 
vol. i. Int. p. 75, 
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the aid of the Viennese, as they have riaen solely in opposi- 
tion to the late despotic mcaaures against tlie Magyar nation. 
If we win a hattle, it will not onlj decide the fate of the 
Austrian monarchy, but of all Germany. If we lose one, it 
will not disconmge the nation, but will spur it to stil! greater 
sacrifices. But to be passive, at the very threshold of the 
scene of action, would lower the Hungarians with foreign 
countries, and would cool the ardor of Hungai'j itself." Such 
was the logic of the statesman; aud it was decisive, his oppo- 
nents themselves making no farther resistance. 

The golden moment, however, had been lost. Kossuth bad 
conquered, for the last time, the opinion of his antagonists; 
tut the victory, with all the honor it conferred on him, was 
too late for his country's highest good. On the 27th of Octo- 
ber, tie day of these deliberations, the details of the march 
were settled. On the 28th| the army crossed the frontier, 
and advanced slowly toward Vienna. On the 29th, they still 
proceeded carefully, making friends of all the people through 
whose neighborhoods they passed. At night they took up 
their position on a height opposite to Manneswiirth and Schwe- 
chat, within sight of the steeples of the capital, and within 
sight of the camp-fires of the imperialists. The night was 
spent in preparation for the day of battle. On the morning, 
a heavy mist covered both armies, and hid all the surrounding 
country. Between seven and eight o'clock, the vapor rose up, 
and left the whole land, to the very suburbs of the city, an 
opsn spectacle. " Now," said the Hungarians to themselves,— 
' ' now, our friends in Vienna can see to commence their attack 
on our common enemies. Now, according to, Kossuth's letter 
to Bern, they will soon open their long fires fi-om the suburbs, 
and keep the Austriaas well occupied in front, while we are 
rushing down upon them in the rear. Perhaps, however, they 
are waiting for us to turn the faces of our foes eastward, that 
our allies may have the advantage of the rear attack." But 
no gnus were fired from Vienna. None were fired by tlie 
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Hungarians. It was soon evident, as the Hungarians i 
tiat Kossutt's letter had miscarried. Tte patriots of tie 
capital, however, would be sure to co-operate, in an effective 
manner, it wag still helieved, so soon as they should see the 
Hungarians and Auatrians ia actual conflict. At eight o'clock 
the first cannon-shot sounded from the army of the imperial- 
isla. It was greeted with a thundering acclamation on the 
side of the impatient Magyars. A cannonading of two hours 
followed. At ten o'clock, Major Guyon made a furious charge 
from the left upon Mannesworth, and took it. The right wing 
nest pushed forwards against the Croats, who were still com- 
manded by the rebel, Jellachich, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. Now was the moment for the patriots of the capital 
to make their aortic. But no sortie was made. All was still 
upon the rampai-ta and around the gates. Not a gun was dis- 
charged. Not a flag was seen. There began to be a strange 
mystery in all this silence. Still there was hope. The Hiiu- 
garians pushed onward. They prepared to storm Sohweohat. 
Suddenly, as if by ambuscade, regiment after regiment of the 
imperial army began to pour down upon the left of the Hun- 
garians. The right, perfectly victorious, dared cot advance, 
for fear of breaking up the line of battle. Next, other regi- 
ments, seemingly without number, rushed from their positions 
against the rigHt and centre of the Hungarians. Their camp 
was left completely exposed to the patriots of the oity. But 
no patriots appeared. Vienna remained as silent as a grave- 
yard. The mystery had become terribly perplexing. Kos- 
suth, who rode continually by Moga's aide, esposing his per- 
son to all the chaneea of the engagement, still animated the 
heart of the commander, still pushed on the Magyars to battle, 
still hoped that the expected aid would come in time to save 
the fortunes of the day and crush the enemies of human free- 
dom. 'At four o'clock, Moga wished to order a retreat, but 
Kossuth peremptorily forbade him. At that moment, how- 
ever, as chance would have it, a battalion of peasants from 
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The (lotoro did notpuraue the fugitives. Thoie wasa woik 
to be done in Austria, before the affairs of Hangary could 
receive farther notice from the conquerors. Vienna must be 
purged of its patriotism. The rifle of the court-martial must 
decimate the party of German democrats. Each class of men, 
who had contributed any members to that party, had to suffer, 
as if in a symbolical manner, in one of its most illustrious 
representatives ; and the death of these representatives was to 
be solcrnnized by the immolation of vast numbers of their 
respective associates and supporters. It would seem that 
Windischgrats, who hated democracy with a peculiar hatred, 
wished to condemn and madden every oi-der of its adherents, 
by selecting his victims from each with a degree of system. 

J. 23-34. Francis Pulaky, 
uuut !iuthority for this en- 
gagement. He was an eye-witneaa. He was aid to Moga on the 
battle-field. With his aooount, however, 1 liave compared several 
others. There is a general agreement 
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First of all, tlie eloqueat Blum, one of the most benevolent 
and harmless of men, was obliged to reprcscut the Fraakfoi't 
Assembly, of wbich he was a member, by presenting his noble 
aad iatelleotual forehead as a mark to the unerring riflemen. 
Baron Stenau represented, in.tho hour of death, as he had in 
life, the repuhlican section of the nobility. The democratic 
press was put under the ban by the execution of tho peace- 
loving but patriotic Becher. The Jews were punished by the 
death of the youthful, learned and enthusiastio philosopher, 
Jellinek, whose greatest crime was, that he advocated the 
mystical doctrines of his master, Hegel, whose works had long 
been legally established as test-books in many of the leading 
Uermaa universities. The Poles were branded by the murder 
of Jelovizki, the aid-de-camp of Bem, who, wounded and dis- 
guised, had effected his escape and joined the Hungarian army. 
Several Hungarians, day-laborers, who had had no connection 
with the revolution, paid the bloody tribute for their country. 
The National Guards received a double portion of this foul 
resentment. In the first place, quite a number of superior 
and inferior officers were shot. These, however, were not 
thought to be sufficient. Mcssenhauscr, whose patriotism, 
however sincere, had been of real disadvantage to hia party, 
and whose course of action had been extremely gentle, had, 
nevertheless, gone too far, it was believed by Windisohgrats, 
to admit of favor. He was tried and sentenced. According 
to law and custom, however, in the case of a commanding 
general, three days were given him to prepare for death. A 
petition, largely signed by the most noted imperialists of the 
city, was sent to Olmiita imploring mercy for the iU-fated 
officer of the people. The blood-thirsty conqueror was not to 
be thus eluded. Mesaenhauser was executed on the secand 
day after his conviction, contrary to the remonstrance of the 
imperial Judge- Advocate, who pronounced the act illegal ; 
and, just ia time to see the pale corpse before its burial, the 
messengers returned from Olmiitz with the general's pardon I 
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While luch brutalities were being perpetr iteJ at Vienna, 
tbe Hungdiians lia<l ritieated to Prea'ibui^, where they were 
making vigoious preparations to defend the nation Mnga, 
haying receivi,d a fall from his horse, resigned hia command; 
and Kossuth, aa a rewad for hiavery and talents displayed in 
the engagement of Sohweohat, instantly raised Goigey, before 
unknown to fame, to the post thus rendered vacant. Tho new 
commander commenced his responsible career with great spirit. 
His sagacity in the selection of agents, his skill in giving form 
and solidity to a mass of unpractised soldiers, were soon appa- 
rent. Under his hand, the unmilitary volunteer, who had 
never seen a battle, was at once transformed into the likeness, 
and marked by tho characteristioa, of a veteran. The loose- 
ness of Moga's discipline was immediately superseded by the 
most rigid and systematic order. In less than fourteen daya 
from the elevation of the young general, the upper army of 
defence, as this corps was styled, instead of the waywardness 
and weakness of a horde of raw recruits, had become an army 
worthy of the work to which they were soon to be devoted. 

In the commencement of the Hungarian revolution, so far 
back as 1832, the party of the patriots had been composed 
chiefly of Protestants, The other denominations, and par- 
ticularly the Catholics, were generally in the opposition. The 
revolution itself, however, when its character had become fully 
known, when the nature of the new laws had been made ap- 
parent, when the people had had the privilege of tasting for 
themselves the blessings sought after by tho establishment of 
universal equality and liberty, had eocquerod nearly all oppo- 
sition. The whole nation, as has been seen, had rejoiced 
together. When the Serbs revolted, when the Croats rebelled, 
the Catholics of Hungary and Transylvania maintained their 
fealty to the revived and improved constitution. Kossuth, 
though a consistent Protestant himself, had gained the confi- 
dence of an entire denomination, which, in almost every other 
Muntry, and in all ages, has leaned t-o tho support of despot- 
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ism and oppression. At the juncture now under consideration, 
tlie bishops of that denomination, still adhering to their re- 
cent love of freedom, after a long and profound deliberation, 
addressed a remonatranoe to their emperor, forcibly presenting 
the cruelty and duplicity of his late movements, the duty of 
the Hungarians to resist him, and the dreadful impolicy and 
■wickedness of a civil war, certainly to be raised by a continu- 
ance of his unhappy measures : " Hungary is actually," said 
the bishops, "in the saddest and most deplorable sittiation. 
In the south, an entire race, although enjoying aU (Ae civil and 
political rights recognised in Hungary, has been in open insur- 
rection for several months, eseiled and led astray by a party, 
that seems to have adopted the fiiglitful mission of extermi- 
nating the Magyar and German races, whioh have constantly 
been the strongest and surest support of the throne of your 
majesty. Several thriving towns and villages have become a 
prey to flames, and have been totally destroyed; thousands of 
Magyar and German subjects are wandering about without 
food or shelter, or have fallea victims to indescribable cruel- 
ties; for it is revolting to repeat the frightful atrocities by 
which the popular rage, let loose by diabolical excitement, 
ventures to display itself." Their charge of duplicity, how- 
ever caustic, is expressed in the language of doubt, though the 
doubt is bumingly ironical : "Yes, Sire, it is undoi your y3 
vernment, and in the name of you) majLsty, that our flourish 
ing (owns are bombarded, sacked, and destroyed In the name 
of your majesty, they butcher the Magyars and Germans 
Yes, Sire, all this is done ; and they inces'iantly repeat it, in 
the name and by the order of your majesty, whj, neverthe- 
less, have proved, in a manner so auth^ntu, and so tecmf, your 
benevolent and paternal intentions towards Hungary — m the 
name of your majesty, who, in the last Diet of Piesaburg, 
yielding to the wishes of the Hungarian nation, and to the 
exigencies of the time, consented to sanction and confirm, h/ 
your royal word and oath, the foundation of i ntw (onstitu- 
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tioD, establishecl on the still broader foundation of a 
indupcndeat government I" The resistance of tho aation to 
these acts of despotism and double-mindedness is defended in 
the plainest hut most respectful language- "Already, Sire, 
have these new law and liberties, giving the surest guaiantees 
for the frtedom of the peojile, struck root so dieply m the 
hearts of the nation, that public opinion makes it our duty to 
ripiesent to jour mijesly, that the Hungarian people could 
not hut lose that devotion ^nJ veneration, consn,rated and 
proved on so many occasions up to the f reseat time, if jt were 
attempted to mike them believe, that the violation of the 
laws, and if the government sanctioned and established by 
your majestj, is committed ^i)k tip coni,fiU ut the king I' 
The fearful results of this civil eonflict, brought on by royal 
treachery, are boldly stated "But let your maiesty ala) dei^n 
to refl ct upon the terrible consequences of these civil wars 
not only gdth fl thmldbtatl 

intere t f th p pi b t 1 ao d th ty d 

stabil fy f th m hy L t b l 1 d ly d 

against ti jas tel lltlsewthf It 

amon^ tpplti htht p bMHwistp 

sible to mak p pi wh h b pir d w th th m t 

frightf 1 th t— th th t f bl d— t w th th 1 m t 
of ord J t I mod rat AA h w 11 t t tl 

regal m i ty th g al p nty f t b ilb y ft 
splend fte h g d ^ d th t m j ty th m f th 
most Ip ? Who w II est / H d fil 

the royal word and oatli ? "Wh will d 1 1 th 

tribunal of the living th ds 

who have fallen, and f m to 

fury of civil war I" A te 
Magyars were " innoeen tr 

country, the patriotic 
appeal, that must have g 
of the monarch: "Sii 
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good of t]ie country, and the honor of our religion, have in- 
spired us to malte these humhle hut sincere reraonstranoes, 
and have bid us raise our voices I So, let us hope, that jour 
majesty will not only receive our sentiments, hut that, mind- 
ful of the solemn oath that jou took on the day of your coro- 
nation, in- ike face of Heaven, not only to defend the liberties 
of the people, hut to extend them — that, mindful of this oath, 
to which you appeal so often and so solemnly, you will remove 
from your royal person the terrible responsibility, which these 
impious and bloody wan heap upon the throne — and that you 
will tear off the tissue of vile falsehoods, with which pernicious 
advisers beset you, by hastening with prompt and strong reso- 
lution to recall peace and order to our country, which waa 
always the firmest prop to your throne, in order that, in the 
midst of profound peace, she may raise a monument of eternal 
gttltfhjt ipt 1 benevolence of her king !"" 

Th add w d 1 d to the king by the lips of Foga- 
y f t th yaJ retreat at Olmutz. The 

w fh t mpt. The emperor, though a 
t th It mate success of the reaction. 
I t h a tie 20th of October, the 
t S hw h t when the fall of Vienna, 
I d] t rs f the democratic party, had 
n to h a despot. This, of course, 

t H ted like himself, and like his 
to b th J t t c bishop. The abuse, how- 

w t 1 1 th pp 1 and insulted country. When 

thpplm t, urdto Pesth, the news of his 

pt t t h i I d d him. The clergy of his com- 
mun w d Th 1 hops again assembled, and, no 

1 S 1^ P 8 J thing i m Ferdinand, the imperial head 
f th d m t th y f pared and published au address 
t th H C th 1 wh h made nearly every raaa of 
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them a patriot : " Wtcn, six montha ago, our constitution, 
eight centuries old, was modified at the Diet of Presaburg, 
according to the exigencies of the times and the wishes of the 
nation, and its heaefits extended to all tAe sons of our native 
land, loithoui distinction of class, language or creed; when the 
independent government, sanctioned by tho king, received its 
powers, no one would have believed it possible ever to attack 
that free coristitution, or to excite the other races against the 
Hungarians, The good that was obtained having become the 
good of all, the sincere alliance of the races ought, on the 
iiontrary, to have been strengthened; barriers and walls be- 
tween races, as between classes, ought to have fallen for ever. 
"W h wh 1 1 y w w 1 b ty d il ght t 1 d t ui 
f 11 w t y — w tl wh t fe w p d f w d 

to f It te th eabzat f th w h f th t y— w 

1 J ed ly th ae fi w h mp d j 1 

W w d th f f th lb ty f tl tir pe ^1 

d q t!y f f thf 1 C th h w d— f 

thyth cq dth nsf 1 tgth It— 

h ly li h w i 1 b m t th h fh p nt 1 d 

m t 11 t f h h Idi d th t th y w Id tta h 
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b fit w h wh h h h d d US by th b d f th 

I g 1 t f t y It f th ^ th t w 

hast d to k k f th I y f d th t 

th y h Id p t th tt t f th IT h t th g t 

nesB and hherjlity of the new laws, in order that the faithful 
might conscientiously fulfil their duties, (particularly obedience 
to the king and to the legal authorities,) which their new 
rights imposed upon them. To our intense sorrow, the peace 
of our country has been troubled for several months; but it 
is a consolation to us to see, that our ezhortations in favor of 
obedience and patriotism have not been uttered in vain. 
Thanking God for this result, and grateful for the noble con- 
duct of the clergy of our dioceses, we entreat them, as well 
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US aU the faithful, witii the tenderest expressions of fatherly 
loio, still to obierre their indefatigaWe »al, their immorable 
fidelity to oMor, to repel the overtures of the anarchisls, and 
to obey sinoerely the commands of the authorities ohargod 
with the defence of the couutry. We eihort you, dear hreth- 
ren in Christ, to be of unflineliing fidelity to your oountij, of 
courageous devotion in her defence, of sincere ohedienoe to the 
authorities, who, in this hour of danger, .re obliged to ask of 
you more than ordinary services. Be oon.iuced, thai they are 



yoa more man unjiuutj i^t-ny-n- -^ / 

endeavoring to win your liberty, and with it your earthly hap- 
piness. Consider it your most sacred duty, to submit your- 
selves to the legal authorities of the oonntry, to live amongst 
thorn in peace and love, mutuaUy to assist each other, to sus- 
tain the weak, to encourage the timid, lo fuiiiA * ««— «■ 
of orderl"^ 

The bnguage of the prelates stirred the heart of the whole 
nation The Catholics were completely committed by it to 
the measures about to be .dopted. The Protesluits them- 
selves, many of whom had still hoped for some possible recon- 
oilialion, were tendered more unanimous by it. If the Oatho- 
lies, said the wavering of every name and order, cannot endure 
the conduct of the king, it is timo every man should hogm to 
look narrowly at his lukewarmnes.. If the Catholic prelacy 
the proverbial supporters of a strong government, the historical 
defenders of despotism, cannot brook the severity of the pre- 
sent tyranny, it must be indeed a tyranny. The whole land 
was roused. Every citizen began to speak openly and bitterly 
of the base and dangerous trick, which, it was beginning to 
be generally behaved, had been played upon the nation by the 
monarch. No words can do justice to the cicitcment. The 
whole country was transformed lo one universal magasine of 
every .pocies of combustible; and there was wanting but a 
single spark lo give to it a general and terrible ciptonon 

■ rulsJij's Mem. Hung. Lady, vol. ii. pp. 4(5-t9. 
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That spark fell at tho fatal moment. Just at tiis crisis, wliile 
a commission of the National Assembly was in the act of re- 
vising the arcliiyes of the Palatine Archduke Stephen, a letter 
was discovered, written by the Palatine to Ferdinand, and 
diited the 24th of March, 1848, which demonstrated the trea- 
sonable designs of the emperor heyond the possibility of a 

atrad t Itj J th tth k dh p t t 

^ a I g ly til p g d to 1 f t th 

1 b 1 m ur f th p t t h w th y m ht t! 

th H ga n t I ty ] d pe d Th pi 

w I t d 1 Iraw t d t 1 I h 11 t p t 
tt mpt, y th P 1 t , few WJrds, to brm^ forward 

the three measarci, by which alone I hope to be able to attam 
any result m Hung 117 The trat me^iaure would bo, to with 
draw the whole armed foi:,e fioni the counlrj, and to leave it 
a prey to total devastation — to look on passively upon the 
disoiders and fare raisings— and also upon the struggles be 
tween nobles and peasants, and so forth " The meaning is 
of course, that, after ha-ving roused to maJmss the difieieut 
races against the M^gyar^, the Hungatian troops should be 
drawn entirely from the cuunti y, that there might be no obstacle 
to a total annihiktion of that democratic people. " The second 
measure would bo, continues the Palatine, " to enter into 
negotiations with Count Bitthitinyi, concerning the motionj 
to bo brought forwaid for laws, ind to save every thing that 
can be saved." The sense ot this is, that, if possible, Bat- 
thidnyi was to have bi.en bribed to desert the cause of the 
patriotic party, of which he was then a leafier, and to give up 
his abused country to the discretion of its monarch. "Lastly," 
concludes the conspirator, " the third measure would be, to 
recall the Palatine and send a Royal Commissary to Pressburg, 
invested with extraordinary power, and accompanied by a con- 
siderable military force, who, after dissolving the Diet there, 
should proceed to Pesth, and carry on Ow. government with an 
iron hand, as long as eiroumstances should permit." Thia 
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item in the phn need's no omment It n simply i prnposil 
t> anmiiilate fte laws ind cjEstitutnn it a stroke and to erect 
m their stead i militaaj dictatorship So it seem=, thi,rcfoie, 
that, from the very hegmnmg, when the liberal measures of 
the Magyar Nationa,l Aaaomhly wire only mittcra of debate, 
the king's party had rcsohed, m one of three wayt, to destroy 
tln,m in the lud hy ln-aking down the indepenlenco and 
being of the obnosioua people Ko sooner, however, did thi'i 
cinbpiracy, so kng kept a secret, get wind among the Hun 
ganaa people, thin every mm, not heretofore irrecovLiably 
committed in tho opposition, was tip in a passion of patriofn, 
indignation The whole m^tery of the spring and summer 
was doubly solved It was clearly sglii, that each of the three 
ways of suppressing the libeial designs and doinga of the 
Hunoanan nation had been tned, thou^^h not in the ordei 
mentioned in the letter of the Pihtine In the first placo, 
Bitthi myi had been tampered with , but the count had been 
f DO inflexible for the enemies of his country Nest, the rates 
hid bicn louaed to an internecine wir among themselves, 
while the trotps, whi&t should have jiotectcd the kingdom 
from sutK a di^iter, ^eie employed in Italy in fighting tie 
battles of the reactnu Lastly at a most critical moment, 
when the desertion of a commander was the most dangerous, 
the Palatine had abandoned his sujreme pMt in the Hun 
garim army, m Older to make way foi the appointment of 
Jelhchich, who, as Koya! Commissary with the powers if a 
Dictator, was now about entering the kmglom tj carry on tho 
government with his hand of iron ! ^ 

"When the massacre of Vienna was completed, the army of 
the imperialists was ready to follow up its fortune in the 
attack and subjugation of the Hungarian kingdom. There 
was only one obstacle. Ferdinand, in his coronation oath, 
had sworn to maintain and defend the liberties and integrity 

' Pulsky'B Mem, Hung. Laily, vol. ii. pp. 95-102. 
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of the country. He had recently sworn to observe, as well as 
cause to be observed, the late laws of the National Assembly, 
by whkh the nation had been thrown into such a transport of 
hope and liappiness. It was impossible to deny these solemn 
pledges. It was impossible to make the European world for- 
get them. So long as be could carry on a rebellion, like that 
raised by Jellaohich, by secret intrigues, he ha^ hoped to avoid 
public scandal. One open act of perjury, however, would be 
sure to ruin him with all people. Indeed, by the revelations 
already made, bis character for common honesty was gone for 
over. He knew it. Austria knew it. Other nations would 
hnw it He bad forfeited his place Nothing was left 
t h b t t q t t tb d f D mb th f 
F d d mpe fAt whidwwth d 

d w th f my w th garm t j, d pte 

wh b f h If g ral h b d m d th pt f 
tj t H l th F 13 Ch 1 th fi t h to th 

ac tth re dh gh f fh 11 t 

Th t r J wpl J th f ly t y 

w th t t 1 t w th t p w th t J. 1 Ife f 

the world, and, consequently, a fit instrument for the use of 
other men, was immediately proclaimed. No oaths, no pledges, 
no personal obligations, now Ky in the path of those, who 
were determined, by the bloodiest of moans, to blot the name 
and being of Hungary from the globe. 

The situation of the kingdom was, at this time, very critical. 
It was entiiely surrounded by 't foe On the north was 
general Scblick, with a strong army ma h ng d wn upon the 
devoted land. General Puchner pp rt d by he rebellious 
Wallachians, held undisputed p n f T sylvania on 

the east. The corps of general \u n f h f any sort of 
movement, was advancing northw d m th vaUey of the 
Drave. From the west, flushed w h vi y i oured down 
the seventy thousand soldiers of h m dd n d W ndischgrats, 
reinforced by the troops of Joliach h wh n down i evolved 
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to wipe out ltd diigiace ot lin hie defeat, Ij in aclievement 
worthy of Us rage. Between tlie tour cardinal jiointa, other 
bodies of no amall jlrouglk were eo operating witli the general 
attack. Nine armies, indeed, at tki. fe irtul orni», constituted 
tto military cordon, by wkich the whole laud wa« girded 
The plan of the campaign was the plan of common hunters, 
when they go in ovorpoweimg numbers against pestiferous 
beasts, and when they wish ti haw a slaughter, lath.t than a 
hunt. The plan was to surround and emlose the game, then, 
gradually eontiaoting tie circle of their operations, orowding 
their nctims into the narrowest area, ta murder them by whole- 
sale, and so exterminate them at one powerful stroke. 

Against this mighty c mh' f n the Hungarians were very 
inadequately prepared t t I th t y f th '^ 1 

who were still in insurr t tk w n y f tw ty 
thousand men. In the th f H y d th mm d 

of Bembinski, a Pohsh g al w b t ght th d 

more. Transylvania co 1 1 tdp 1 p m th n a 
thousand able-bodied tr p TJ d g nil, g y th 
westotHungarj, theoly If f th t g t th 
combined foroas of Wi d h t d J llaeh k w stU 
mustered about thirty th d wk w h fly 1 t 

Tkieo of the great fortr f th tj— VralTm 

and Bsseg-were in the h 1 f tk mp It Th wa« 
but little powder in the country. There was scarcely any 
sulphur to be had. Lead waa plenty, for the peasant had only 
to dig it from the mines; hut muskets, rifles, swords, and all 
other military weapons, could not bo pureha«id for more than 
flft, or iit, thousand men. The rest of the army of defense 
had to arm themsehes with hay-forks, prumng-hooks, and 



a at Vienna, I>ut Mes- 



• They had a laige hnpertatiou of weapons ai viemia, o^. .-.=- 
,.nl,.u...r had relused to 1,1 tlom pas., tearing he migM P""l" 
the .aspielons of hi. enemies, that h. was aelluE la oeu.ert with 
Hungarians ! 
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With all her lack, however, Hungary had one advantage oi 
her foea. She had a raan, who, in peace and in war, has 
proved himself to be the greatest genius of his times. She 
had a man, whose counsels were adequate to inati-uct, whose 
lips were eloquent to rouse, and whose hand was ever ready 
for its work. Hungary had Kossuth. In the month of Octo- 
ber, after the resignation of Batthiiinyi and the appointment 
of Jellachieh, Kossuth had been made President of the Com- 
mittee of Defence. In this capacity he was now exerting 
himself in a manner to eseite the admiration of both his ene- 
mies and his friends. His enemies, indeed, were very few. 
His friends were as numerous as the friends of the newly- 
established freedom of his native land. His energy, his 
puri^, his patriotism, had silenced nearly all opposition. His 
popularity was almost unbounded. He was the soul of every 
movement. Now, when the nation was threatened from so 
many quarters, his activity became an astonishment to his 
counlrjraen. To supply the soldiery with arms, he turned the 
fortresses, which had not been lost, into armories, where the 
rattle and thunder of machinery were heard continually. To 
supply them with ammunition, he extracted sulphur from the 
Bulphuret of iron. To supply them with their stipulated pay, 
he orgajjized a national back, without capital, but pledging 
the faith of the commonwealth, that the paper should be re- 
deemed when the liberties of the country should be won. To 
supply them with ideas, with plans, he studied and wrote day 
and night, and yet seemed to have no time for study, as he 
was always present at every place of special interest at every 
time of need. To supply them with enthusiasm, he flew over 
the kingdom, in all directions, delivering those wonderfully 
eloquent addresses, which, without any other labor, would have 
been business enough for any ordinary man. From this 
period, indeed, Kossuth and Hungary were the same. 

The time for the great invasion had now arrived. The word 
was given around the whole cordon of the invading armies. 
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All tie armies advaBced slowly and cautiously toward tte 
center of the kingdom. To that center the forcea of tho 
patriots were ohliged to gather. To that center the inhabit- 
ants fled for safety. There, on the hanks of the Theisa, the 
Hungarians prepared to make their great defence of every 
thing tiat God had given them. The National Assemhly re- 
moved from Pesih to Debreczin. Kossuth and his colleagues 
there established their ofScial sittings. There factories arose, 
as by enchantment, for the manufacture of military weapons. 
There, also, the last attempt at a reconciliation with the Aus- 
trian government was made, at the instance of the conserva- 
tives, and with Kossuth's consent. There the nation heard, 
by public rumor, and by the proclamations of Windieohgrata, 
that the messengers of peace had been imprisoned by the 
proud imperialist, that other gross insnlta had been hoaped 
upon the unoffending kingdom, and that no reconciliation was 
possible, excepting on the basis of renouncing for ever the 
constitution, laws, liberties, and independence of the country. 
It was there, too, that the last conservative abandoned his 
opposition, and threw himself into the arms of Kossuth, ac- 
knowledging and celebrating the sagacity of the statesman, 
and swearing to stand by him till Hungary should be a garden, 
or a desert. There was need enough of all this resolution. 
The invaders daily drew their circle of operations smaller and 
smaller, watching a favorable opportunity for dashing through 
the lines of the Hungarians, to begin the slaughter of the 
nation. Closer and closer the area of free Hungary became 
every day. Outside of the military circle there was nothing 
but tyranny, confiscations and executions. Within it, there 
was that bravery that arises from despair, when a whole peo- 
ple, conscious of the right, are determined to demand and 
receive the price of their destruction. Within that circle, 
there was that courage, which, under a series of disasters, re- 
mwned undaunted. In the south, Perozel lost the battle of 
Moor, while hastening to join the general encampment. On 
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tlio east, tte wtole of Transylvania was surrendered to the 
Austrians, who, led hy Puehner, had been strengthened by a 
force of fifteen thousand Russians. On the north, Demhinaki, 
now the commaader-in-ohicf, was overpowered by the superior 
numbers under Schlick. From the west, the ^ros of the im- 
perial army pushed forward toward the Magyar capital, driving 
Giirgey before them, who, after several bloody engagements, 
was obliged to abandon Pressburg, Timan, Kasimir, Alten- 
bnrg, Eaab, Buda, and even Pesth itself. Meszaros was en- 
tirely defeated at Kassau. From all sides the patriots retreated 
inwardly to the Theiss. As day followed day, fie circumfe- 
rence of free Hungary becamo less and less. But, aa the 
people and the soldiers were crowded closer together, and their 
common fate became more imminent, the hereditary valor of 
the nation rose to a higher and higher pitch. From the 16th 
of December, when the campaign eommencod, to the 31st of 
January, nearly every step taken by the imperialists was a 
step of victory, and nearly every order issued by the patriot 
generals was an order to retreat. Yet, in the midst of all these 
discouragements, there was hourly forming, in the hearts of the 
Magyars, a common determination to fall, if fall they must, man- 
fully fighting against despotism the battles of human freedom. 

On the 1st of January, a Connoil of "War was held under 
the presidency of general Tetter, who, after the defeat and 
resignation of Dembinski, had been raised to the command of 
the Hungarian army. A halt was ordered to all the patriot 
forces. They were to retreat no longer. A plan of operations 
was laid down. It received Kossuth's sanction. Ofiensive 
movements were to be made in different directions. The 
circular line of the invasion was to be broken at all hazards. 
It was to be broken at various points ; and the several seg- 
ments were to be individually cut to pieces. 

In the prosecution of this plan, Giirgey, with that coolness 
of deliberation and impetuosity of movement, which formed 
so singular a contrast in his disposition, resolved to burst 
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througt all Opposition, itt a n tt ly 1 t n an 1 get in the 
i-ear of the invaders. Th bnll aat 1 ti n was entirely 
successful. Putting hims If at p -fectp ja at n, he brokG 
forth upon the city of Waitzen, repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter, fought every step of hia way from Waiteon to 
Ipolysag, thence pushed throngh the laountaina into the 
Zips county, turned round and out the line agpin on hia road 
to Eperies, where, after fortifying his position, ho opened a 
communication, by the help of general Gujon, with the go- 
vernment at Dcbreczin. Klapka, on getting the news of these 
Bucoesses, advanced to meet Giirgey, thus holding the im- 
perialists under Schiick between the two patriot commanders. 
Schiiok, seeing his danger, ficd for safety to the nearest corps 
of Austriana, thus leaving a wide gap in the circle of the in- 
vasion, with two able Magyars to defend it. 

In pursuance of the same plan, Bern, gathering a little band 
of five or sis thousand men, dashed through the Hue of the 
enemy on the east, forced his way into Transylvania, reinforced 
his troops, attacked the Austrians and Russians under Puoh- 
ner, defeated him in one engagement after another, till there 
was but a miserable remnant left of him, and then chased that 
remnant over the frontier. 

Perczel, co-operating with tho general enterprise, left tho 
corps of Dembinski, under whom he had been temporarily 
servmg, mirched southwardly toward Szcgedin, passed onward 
to the attack of 8a. T4mas, which he took by storm, carried 
the celebrated Boman entrenchments, behiad which the Serbs 
tid mamfamed a strong position, relieved the garrison of 
Peterwara=d«m, drove the Servian rebels into Titcl, restored 
the ascendency of the nation in the Banat, and settled down 
to keep possession of his coac[ueat without tho fear of success- 
ful opposition. 

This being done, Giirgey, after taking a little rest, rushed 
down through tho centre of the common battle-field, defeated 
Jollachich at IsSszcg, passed the grm of tho Austrian army 
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neir Ptsth, the seton! f mo afti ked and carried Waitzen, 
oioiised the Crian in the face ot a p werful opposition, thus 
drawing the imperiali^'ts iiom the auffetmg capital, met and 
cut to pieces a corps of twenty thousand Austrians at Nagy 
Sarin, drove the main iirmy before hini as far as Eaah, and 
enteied the gate*) of the fai famed fortress of Komorn covered 
with the glory of his deeda. 

While these feats of unrivaled hravery were heing exeented, 
similar things were done, by several other commanders, near 
the center of operations. Greneral Vecsey had beafeu the 
enemy at Szolnot. GeneraJ Gospar, with the little corps left 
by Gorgey in the north, had defeated Schlick, and driven him 
to tho borders of the land. General Aulich, pushing into the 
capital as the Austrians were retiring from it, was received 
with enthusiasm by the entire population, while the Danube 
was burthened with the military stores, which the imperialists 
hastily floated out of tho kingdom upon its bosom. In all 
directions, nothing could be seen, but fragmenla of Austrian 
armies, and the friends of the Austrian government, making 
what speed they could to effect their escape beyond tho limits 
of the kingdom. On the 26th of April, 1849, after a series 
of victories seldom if ever paralleled on the page of history, 
Hungary stood forth before tho world, a free, an independent, 
and a glorious country. On the 4th of March, Austria had 
published her imperial constitution, by which the Magyar 
kingdom was pronounced and treated as a dependent provinoo. 
On the 19th of April following, in consideration of this ter- 
rible invasion, and because the young emperor openly refused 
to receive the crown of St. Stephen in the legal manner, by 
swearing to maintain the separateness and integrity of the na- 
tion, Hungary haxl published her Declaration of Independence. 
Now, at the conclusion of all these triumphs, she had proved 
herself worthy of the declaration. Excepting a few garrisons, 
which could not conveniently escape, not an Austrian remained 
in Hungary to dispute it ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE TALL OP HUNGARY. 



Three separate wars had thus arisen ngaiDst tie unoffend- 
ing Hungarians. Tie Serbs, assisted hy the Wallachiang, 
had risen upon tteir Magyar feliow-eitizena The Croats 
aided hy the Sclavonians, tad rebelled g n t tli JI y 
nation. The Auatrians, tke authors of h th th f d 
uniting and employing hoth, had made th d adl t n t 
agwnst the Magyar nationality and iud j nd nee Th 
times the Magyars tad prevailed against all ] p ti n Th ee 
times they had defended the caaae of Eu p 1 b ty n t 
chosen sanctuary. Three times the eau f 1 p t m p 
held by duplicity and falsehood, tad been bin H ng y 
having defeated andronted all her enemies, had become really 
a land of freedom. 

As the defenders of the nation, under the command of 
Aulioh, marched into the streets of Pestt, the whole capital 
came out to welcome them with songs and garlands. The 
superior officers were loaded with panegyrics. The lower 
officers were overwhelmed with pr^es. The rough-looking 
Boldiera, wto had for months seen nothing but the worst of 
hardships, were everywhere met by the little children, and 
covered all cvei witt the flowers of Aj ri! The city had long 
been m bondage All the people rejoiced and wept, aa well 
they might, in meeting foi the fiist time after the close of the 
great struggle, their starred ind wayworn relatives — their 
fathers, husbands, sons — who, by many a bloody battle, had 
saved the tree instifution'i of tlicir comn on country. Such, 
too, was the joy of th nhrle Ivintd ii It was a period of 
universal gratitude 
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If there was any peraon, whose joy was not complete, that 
person was tie great Kossuth. And what, it may well be 
asked, could he want, which he had not received ? He was 
now the idol of the nation. He had recovered, from the grasp 
of its hereditary tyrants, its original constitution. He had so 
extended the meaning and benefits of that constitution, aa to 
make every inhabitant, poor as well as rich, peasant as much 
as prince, an equal participant of its blessings. He had car- 
ried the country through three wars successfully, all of which 
had been raised against it, merely because it had set out anew 
on the path of popular and equal liberty. The people of that 
country, grateful for his services, had raised him to the highest 
position in their gift. They had paid him a homage given to 
no man, by any people, since the days of Washington. Could 
he, in reason, ask any thing more of them ? No, not any 
thing. Nor did he ask any thing more of thom. Still, he 
was not entirely happy. His thoughts were too wide, his 
vision was too extended, to allow him to drink from an un- 
mixed cup, so long as he retained a recollection of the his- 
torical tactics of hia country's enemies. He knew the charac- 
ter of the Austrians. He knew the resonrees of a despot, 
who has no scruples to restrain him. He well knew, that, if 
there was a mercenary army in all Europe, or an ambitions 
monarch holding any of its scepters, the representative and 
hen- of the House of Hapsbuig would not fail to subsidize, to 
bribe, to promise, till another invasion, fourfold stronger than 
the first, should come down to make a final sweep of the laws, 
liberties and institutions of the democratic nation. 

There was another reason why Kossuth, with all his honors 
on him, could not rejoice as freely as did the masses of his 
people. He saw danger rising from the ranks of the nation's 
liberators. He saw an unsanctified ambition springing up, 
which, unless checked— and be beheld no way to cheek it — 
would be Bnre to bring disaster, should there be another day 
of peril. He saw a man, whom he had himself rMsed from 
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obaourity as a reward for military merit, whose deeds on the 
field of battle tad indeed been the deeds of a tero, but whose 
very sucoesses were pampenDg a spirit of supreme selfishness, 
which was almost certain, under a temptation, to grow up into 
tho rankest treason. That man was Arthur Gorgey, who, 
since the defeat of Schwechat, had been the Ajas, or the 
Clonsalvo, of the army. His feats of bravery had never been 
surpassed in the wars of any period. His daring, however, 
had in no case reached to rashness. There was a foresight m 
his mental composition, which, added to hia courage, had made 
him almost invariably aueoessfu). His talent at giving form 
and flrmnoss to an irregular body of recruits, such as consti- 
tuted nearly the whole of the Hungarian forces, was wonder- 
ful. His will was a will of iron. Nothing could move hiia 
from hia purposea. In any undertaking, if the first attempl 
happened to be unaucccssful, he would repeat it to the twentieth 
time, before he would give up his resolution. Nor would he, 
after ever so many proofs of the difficulties gf a first plan of 
effort, change it for another, however clearly he might be con- 
vinced that a change could bo effected to his advantage. Con- 
quer he could, and conquer he would, at any amount of hazard, 
esaetly as he had at fii-st determined. Such was the imperi- 
ouaness of his disposition, that, when he had learned his su- 
periority over the ablest of hia cnemiea, his very friends found 
it impossible to govern him. Admired, and nearly worshiped, 
by the entire body of the Hungarian army, aa every great 
general is admired and worshiped by his soldiers, he treated 
b s mrad in command with every degree of contempt from 

n 1 n t indifference ; and yet, such is the impunity of 
gr at u u such the adoration paid it, that thia mode of 
t at ng h Msociatea scarcely lessened the amount of defer- 

n th y si wed him. He soon began to break away from 
the d f the government. He despised the calculations, 
as he said, of a set of peaceable gentlemen, who had hardly 

ever seen a battle. " Kossuth alone," he remarked in a letter 
29*- 
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to his friend Klapka, " is a classical and generous character," 
But ho soon outgrew bis respect for Kossuth. "It is a pity 
he is not a soldier !" Gorgey had no abiding a<3miration of 
any thing hut military genius; and bo saw no man around 
him equal to himself as the loader of an army. At that 
fearful orisis, too, when the tactics of the National Assembly 
had been mostly superseded by the tactics of the field of con- 
flict, when words had been turned to bullets, be clearly saw 
and felt, that the army, and not the legislature, represented 
the power of the nation. As the chief spirit of the army, 
therefore, he drew into himself the prerogatives of a ruler, 
until he considered himself able to cope with the mighty but 
unselfish Kossuth. Kossuth, by this time, began to under- 
stand the towering and unprincipled ambition of the general; 
but he was ready to forget the faults, if he could employ the 
abilities, of his self-constituted rival. He was ready even to 
resign his authority, and give it into the hands of GSrgey, if 
the nation wished it. The nation did not wish it. It wished 
only, that the two great men of the revolution would act in 
concert, and so save it fiTom destruction. Kossuth made every 
exertion, and every sacrifice, that could bo expected of a great 
and magnanimous patriot, in order to soothe the temper and 
satisfy the ambition of his opponent. He gave him the chief 
command of the Hungarian armies. He made him his Secre- 
tary of War, thus clothing him with more than his share of 
the sovereignty of the nation. No sooner, however, did the 
aspirant get possession of this two-fold influence, thus mag- 
nanimously conferred upon him, than he retired to his head- 
quarters and began to set himself up, not as tho coadjutor of 
tho great and generous statesman, but in an attitude of defi- 
ance to the civil government. 

It is easy, therefore, now to undoratxnd the reason, why 
Giirgoy refused to co-operate with Kossuth m a scheme of 
operations, which has been since pronoumed, by all military 
men, the only one by which it was at ill possible to save the 
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Kingdom. Kossuth, still adhering to his former policy, advo- 
cated the necessity of pursuing the flying Austrians into their 
own territory, and even to the ramparta of their demooratic 
capital. "They are now," he said, "defeated. They feel 
dispirited and broken. Windischgrats, sariafled of the hope- 
lessness of his undertaking, has been recalled, and his com- 
mand has been given to general Welden. Vienna is as full 
as ever of devoted democrats. They have been maddened to 
phrenzy by the recent eseoutions. They are more than ever 
ready to welcome us to their streets as liberators. Now is the 
time to press hotly after the disheartened fugitives. Let us 
crush our opponents while the panic is yet on them. Let ua 
rush to the imperial capital, raise the standard of the Austrian 
and Hungarian people, and jointly bold the authority of the 
state, till we can get our rights legally guaranteed in the most 
solerau and satisfactory manner. By the time this great deed 
is done, the few garrisons of the enemy still left among us, 
kept by the surrounding populations within the rayon of tkeir 
respective fortresses, will be starved into a willingness of offer- 
ing, instead of receiving, terms of capitulation," 

Snob was Kossuth's plan of operations ; and, as in so many 
other instances, subsequent events have demonstrated the 
BOuuduess of his reasoning. GStgey, however, was not the 
man to act upon a scheme laid down for him by one, who, with 
all his abilities, was not a soldier. He opposed the Governor. 
" He wished first," he said, " to clear the country of her last 
enemy, before he wont on a hunt for others, who bad fled to 
their own lands for safety. The fugitives had been once de- 
feated. They were worthy of no attention so long as they 
acknowledged their defeat by flying. At home, however, there 
were yet some, who deserved the notice of the patriotic array. 
What true-hearted Magyar could consent to show himself 
abroad, when his foes were quartered near hia own domicil, 
bidding defiance to the nation to dislodge them? What 
genuine sot of Hungary, wh^t descendant of thor heroi' 
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Arpad, can afford to see the soil of his native land polluted 
by the foot-printa of a solitary Austrian ? And there is BuiJa, 
the groat national fortress, the Gibraltar of the country, the 
time-honored capital, full of the renown and glory of former 
ages, sacred to the use of Magyar liberty, now trampled by 
the unholy feet of our oppressors I Shall we leave the temple 
-jf the nation's independence in the hands of those, who will 
boast of the possession so long as they have a historian or a 
poet, and go running after wind-mill battles, whoso success, it 
is true, would be easy enough, but whose results would be 
nearly useless I No, my countrymen, no ! I am a Hungarian I 
I am fighting in the cause of the Hungarians I The Hun- 
garians -care nothing about tho Austrians, except as they are 
here to trouble us ! And here they are ; but here they shall 
be no longer ! If my blood is wanted, every drop of it shall 
bo shed, or there shall not he long, in all Hungary, a solitary 
foe to our glorious constitution to confaminato the dust he 
stands on I" 

This superficial but captivating style of argument carried 
the Hungarian army. It revived, also, the old party of the 
conservatives in the National Assembly. It was an appeal to 
the military vanity of the nation Kossuth th |,h 1 e hid 
the power to pursue his own plan hope 1 tl at tl e pt e of 
the great fortress would satisfy f 1 e ambit on of h s r val and 
that there might still be time to retch tl e can p of the A s 
trians, and cut them to pieces, bufore they uld re t e tl e 
courage of the hostile troops, or concpntr te e nforcem nts 
He hoped to re-unite the two great pa t es nto wl ch the 
country was again divided, on one common y torn of opera 
tions. To divide the people, or to leave them thus d vided 
he clearly saw, would be to ruin them. H greatness of s ul 
was such, that he found no difEculty in y eld ng tempo r Ij 
to the stubbornness of an opponent, if he Id ste any goo 1 
to his country coming from a pei'sonal eone &s on The d f 
ference between him and his antagoni;. w s fund mental 
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Kossuth was ftady to sacrifice himself, at any moment and a 
thousand times, as he was only fighting the battles of his 
country for the sake of liberty. Gorgey sacrificed nothing,' 
not even his opinion, but was pursuing tho beat of his natural 
disposition, for the aakt of his aggrandizement. Kossuth 
needed just such a soldier as the unconquerable Gijrgey. 
Gorgey needed just such a leader as the tigh-minded and 
patriotio Kossuth. The country needed them both. It could 
with difiiculty survive without them. But it needed them 
united. Had they been united — ^bad Giirgey's military prowess 
been patriotically submitted to a perfect co-operation witJi the 
far-seeing statesmanship of Kossuth — Hungary, at this mo- 
ment, would have been as independent aa G-reat Britain, as 
democratic as Amerioa, as free as the winds that sweep over 
her. 

The Hungarian general, obstinately adhering to his own 
plan, relinquished the chance of making a complete conquest 
of Austria, for the sake of the renown to be acquired by the 
fall of Buda. Three-fourths of the brave little army were 
drawn from the track of the imperial fugitives to settle down 
around the ramparts of the old Magyar capital. On the 4th 
of May, Gorgey demanded the immediate surrender of the 
fortress. On the same day, general Henzi, the commander 
of the fort, returned a peremptory refusal. At one o'clock, 
on the 16th of May, a fearful assault was made by the Mag- 
yar troops; but they were repulsed with considerable slaughter. 
The attack was repeated, precisely as before made, ou the 21st, 
when Gorgey had the satisfaction of sending a dispatch to the 
new seat of government beginning in the most triumphant 
language : " The Hungarian colors are flying from the towers 
of Buda castle I" It was indeed a victory ; but it was one 
of those victories, which, gratifying for the moment as they 
may be, cost too much to the victors. G-eneral Henzi, it is 
true, had fallen and been trodden beneath the feet of hia 
assailants. The garrison, after suffering a heavy loss, had 
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submitted; hut twenty-aix days had thus beon sacrificed to a 
naelcss undertaiing, while the AustriaJia had been left to make 
all needful preparations for their final and fiital invasion of 
the country. They Lad gathered their flying and straggling 
bands together. Tliey ha,d reduced the united army to the 
severest discipline. They had obtained powerful reinforce- 
ments of native troops, and the first instalment of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Eussian soldiers. They had again 
changed their commander, in order to get the man best suited 
to the emergency J. a,nd now that man, the blood-thirsty Hay- 
nau, with an immediate force of about one hundred thousand, 
was about to plunge into the heart of Hungary, determined 
to awe the nation into a peaceable submission, or butcher the 
inhabitants to the very last of those offering resistance.' 

Such was the fatal obstinacy of Gorgey. The other gene- 
rals had made the month of May somewhat memorable by a 
series of minor victories. Bern had defeated general Mai- 
kowski, the commander of ten thousand men, and driven him 
from the Banat into Wallachia. Perczel had fought several 
battles, besieged Temeavar, and reduced Titcl, the last place 
held by the rebellious Serbs on the lower Danube. Dem- 
binski had kept undisputed possession of the north of Hun- 
gary. Hatvani, it is true, in bia ill-starred adventure against 
the Wallachians of Transylvania, had been repulsed. But 
this was a solitary mishap in the monthly calendar. Every- 
where else, from east to west, from north to south, the army 
of the patriots had maintained its triumphant attitude. 

At the end of the first week in June, the armies of the 
Anatro-Kussian invaaon had taken their positions on the fron- 
tiers of the doomed and unhappy country. In the great camp 
at Pressbnrg were fifty thousand Anstrians, and twenty-five 
thousand Russians, under the immediate command of Haynau. 
In the Styrian city of Pettau, near the south-west limits of 

' Klapku'a War m Hung.wj, vol. i, pp. 83-50 
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the kingdom, general Nugent had concentrated a force of about 
twenty thousand. On the north-west, through the pass of 
Arva, a body of nearly twenty thousajid Russians, commanded 
by geaeral Grabbe, had entered Hungary and taken up their 
position in the mountains. On the north-east, around the 
celebrated pass of Dukla, prince Paakievica stood with about 
seyenty-flve thousand Russians. In Transylvania, on the far 
east, under Rttdigers and Lliders, were forty thousand Rus- 
sians supported by fourteen thousand more, not far away, under 
the command of general Clam-Oallas. On the lower Danube, 
in south-eastern Hungary, were seventy-six thousand Wal- 
laohians and Serbs, m three divisions, which were commanded 
by Jank, Kajac^cz and Stratimiroviez. From the banks of 
tie DravCj along the southern boundary, Jellachicb was 
marching with a force of fifty thousand Solavonians and 
Croats. An army, in a word, of about three hundred and 
seventy thousand men, the best disciplined troops in Europe, 
fully equipped, well paid and fed, and headed by the ablest 
generals within the limits of two empires, had formed another 
cordon around the land of the liberty-loving Magyars, who 
had just been suffering by several ospensive and bloody efforts 
in the defence of their hereditary freedom. It was a high 
compliment to their bravery, unintentional as it was, that, 
weakened as they had been by three civil wars, so large a force 
was now deemed essential to their subjugation.' 

In opposition to this fearful array of soldiers, the Hun- 
garians could offer, at this time, only about fifty thousand 
men. These were divided into eight corps, and so distributed 
33 to face the enemy at every point, where an entrance into 
the country was expected. They were so arranged, also, ia 

' Klapka, Pragay and other HnDgacian writers, withont tlie possi- 
bilitj of any concert, have given almost identioal statements of the 
forces of the enemy. Pragiij's- numljera exceed those of Klapka. 
Elapka's War in Hungary, vol. i. pp. 70-79, and Pragay's Hungarian 
Straggle, pp. 7i-75. 
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reference to each, other, that they formed a cironlar camp 
passing nearly around the entire border of the kingdom, with 
the fortress of Komom, pronounced by Bonaparte to be im- 
pregnable, as tlie point d'apui of operations. This starting- 
point, then occupied by only six thousand men, was com- 
manded by general Klapka. In a north-easterly direction, 
along the valleys of the Neutra and the Waag, the first, second 
and third corps had taken up several advantageous situations, 
which, by the help of the small corps under colonel Horvath and 
major Armin Gorgey, a brother of the great genera), extended 
still farther to the north, till they communicated with the 
camp of Dembinski, the sentinel of the pass of Arva. Toward 
the south-east, the seventh and eighth corps, united by tlie 
division commanded by Kmetty, stretched np the valley of the 
Kaab, from the city of that name, near the banks of the 
Danube, through Teth, JMarcssalto, and otter towns, nearly to 
the waters of the Drave. Porczel, with a smaJ! force, was 
still on the lower Danube, in the Banat, and communicated 
with the forces on the Raab, as well as with the troops on the 
borders of Transylvania under Bem. In different parts of the 
cquntry, but particularly around the margin of the Flatten 
Lake, and in northern Hungary, the army was seconded by 
voluntary risings of the people, who, seeing the impending 
danger, had begun to arm and discipline themselves for the 
coming struggle. 

It was not the numerical superiority of the enemy, how- 
ever, that rendered the third invasion of the soil of Hungary 
so formidable. The races and religions of two despotic na- 
tions, thus combined against the race, religion and liberty of 
the Jilagyar, gave it a fearful influence among the sects and 
nationalities of the kingdom. It was a combination of the 
Solave and German against tiie Hun, of the Roman and Greek 
Catholics against tho Protestants, no less than of the two 
champions of absolutism in Europe against democratic princi- 
ples The emperor of Austria could march into tlie country 
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as the adtnowledged ehampioa of the Eomaa Catholics; ha 
could go there as the countryman and defender of the Ger- 
mans. The emperor of the Euaaiaa, upon crossing the fron- 
tier, would be revered as the head of the Sclayic nationalities, 
whose esiatence had been almost deified hj the Sclavic Hun- 
garians, whose name had been mingled in their devotions from 
the days of infancy. Tor reasons not otherwise explained, 
than by the prejudices of race and a eommoa faith, the Sasons 
of Transylvania, as well as nearly all the Germans of the 
kingdom, had refused to serve as soldiers during the Austro- 
Croatian iuTaaion; and though the Roman Catholio Sclaves 
of the north of Hungary, and the Roman Catholics of every 
part of it, had united with the Magyars in driving off the 
Greek Sclaves of the southern provinces, in the first invasion, 
who could tell what the same populations would do, when the 
battle was to be between the Protestant Magyars, on the one 
hand, and the German and Sclavic Catholics, Greek and Ro- 
man, on the other ? Tho Hungarian army, indeed, was filled 
with Greek Sclaves and Roman Germans; but what m Id 

tell, whether, when they should find themselves array d ^ain. t 
people of their own iaith and blood, they would t d t 
their standards at tho hour of peril ? Perhaps, th h t 
of the war, when their help would be the most ess t 1 th y 
would go over to their kindred and fellow-sectaries d b tray 
the once envied and hated Magyar, after all his unexampled 
generoMty. If the army, therefore, could not be trusted, no- 
thing could be trusted. Hungary must sink ; and the cause 
of democratic liberty, in the south of Europe, must perish 

Such was the state of things at the opening of the final 
contest. Every Magyar saw it. Every Magyar felt, that, at 
this fearful crisis, whatever help might be promised by the 
other races and religions, the Protestant Magyars alone could 
be certainly depended on in the day of trial. The Protestant 
Magyars were the fountain-head of democratic principles to 
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tie nation. Their kindred, it ia true, of the Catholic faith, 
though naturally constituting the strength of the conservative 
party, had been nearly converted to the ideas of the move 
liberal and enlightened portion of th If any th n w 

to he expected of the other inhab taut th p tat n w 
to be realized by infusing into th nl th am 1 f 

liberty, which the Magyars had ju t mm t liz d by th p 
sage of their recent laws. They w t b lu ated t tl 
doctrines of human freedom by th p w f 1 e ert ons of those 
already free. This was the creed of Koasuth. On this, he 
had acted from the first. The Magyars by blood, and such as 
could be made Magyars, by being properly enlightened, were 
his only hope. The work of a century, however, had to be 
completed within the compass of a few weeks; and thore was 
DO one BO capable of accomplishing it as himself. HOj indeed, 
was the main-spring of every movement. All the business 
of the nation had gradually fellen into his hands. Every thing 
had to be done by him. His activity was almost miraculous. 
It would be impossible for any person, not an eye-witness, to 
give a true pioture of his daily life at this alarming moment ; 
and it is fortunate, that one who saw him constantly has given 
to the world a minut* description of his habits at this time. 
The aoeount is worthy of preservation to the latest age : "I 
hardly know where to begin," says the writer, who was ono 
of the governor's private secretaries, " as there is hardly ever 
a pause in tho course of his activity to start from ; but, for 
example, I will write down the doings of yesterday. Yester- 
day morning, after I had breakfasted, I hastened to the chaa- 
oery — that is, to Kossuth's house — which contains four apart- 
ments, his sleeping chamber, a parlor, the chancery where we 
four secretaries have our places, and a small room for copyists. 
Three couriers with dispatches were in the room as I entered ; 
and Kossuth sat in his usual place, with a pen in his right 
hand, and in the left the dispatches just brought him. I had 
oome rather late, for it was already a quarter past five o'clock; 
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and another secretary had prcparecl, m my place, two dis- 
patches, which had heen sent off at fiye. As I went in, he 
was occupied in several ways. His hand waa writing; his 
moath was dictating; his eye glanced at and read the open 
dispatches ; and his mind directed and followed all the operar 
tions of his servants. He looked paler and more sick ttian 
usual. A glass of medicine stood at his side, of which he 
t^ted from time to time, aa if the mixture were the means of 
keeping up his physical existence. Indeed, though I have 
often worked at his side, from early in the morning tili late at 
night, I do not remember having seen him stop to take any 
nourishment excepting this mixture; and though he does 
sometimes eat, I can assure you that the quantity of food 
consumed hy him would hardly bo enough to keep a young 
child from starving. One might almost say, that tho physical 
part of him has scarcely an existence of its own. The man 
is nothing but spiritual energy; for, if it were not so, the 
perishing sickly frame would long since have been dissolved 
in spite of all the wisdom of the physicians. He is perhaps 
tho only living being, whoso mighty will is alone sufaoient, by 
its own force, to urge forward the wheels of his physical na- 
ture and keep them constantly m motion. He will not be 
sick; and he is not sick. His spiritual resources, his resolu- 
tion, his enthusiasm, endow him with the powers of a giant, 
although his bodily strength is not more than that of a boy 
of six years. He bids defiance to the deaths that threaten 
him in so many different forms. His spirit keeps his body 
alive. That spirit is still young and vigorous, and can cease 
to be so only when the too great tension shall have irritated 
tlie nerves to such a degree, that they will refuse to obey the 
will. Then, and then only, will that organism cease to be. 
It will destroy itself." 

After this personal sketch, the labors of a single day ai'e 
thus set down; "I had scarcely taken my place, when the 
governor began to dictate a letter to general Bem ; and we 
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were similarly engaged for about four hours, during which 
time I had written two letters, and each of my three coUaaguea 
three, by his dictation. He himself had, in the meaa time, 
prepared two dispatches, one for Perczel and another for Ko- 
mom. After nine o'cloek, leaving us work enough for the 
whole day, he went with the miDisters Szemero and Dusohek, 
who came for him, to the National Assembly, talcing with 
him some papers, on which he had made scleral memoranda. 
He returned at about four o'clock in the afternoon, acoompa- 
nied by several representatives, with whom he held a conference 
uf two hoars, answering their questions and suggestions. 
This, however, did not hinder him from examining the docu- 
ments we had prepared during his absence, or from dictating 
more letters. While he was thus dictating to us three or four 
letters, with totally different contents, and all coming off to- 
gether from the same lips, we had to be exceediitgly careful 
in committing them to paper, so rapid was his utterance. At 
sis o'clock came more dispatches, and verbal inquiries, all of 
which were answered promptly. The representatives, with 
one exception, went away. The one remaining sat down by 
the side of Kossuth and began to help us. This made five 
secretaries ; and to give some conception of the labors of the 
evening, I will mention, that, from half-past seven to half-past 
eight, he dictated to qb, at the same time, five important let- 
ters, all of different contents. One of them was to Dembinski, 
one to Bem, the third to Paris, the fourth to Grybngyiis, and 
the fifth to Vienna. Two were in German, one in French, 
and one in Hungarian." Kightly does the secretary exclaim, 
as he records these labors — " Is it a man that can do such 
things !" 

But the toils of the day were not yet concluded : "After 
this," continues the witness, " Kossuth was some time engaged 
with figures, which he reckoned in a state of almost perfect 
abstraction. While he was thus occupied, his friend and 
family phyacian, the doctor and professor Bugat Pal, came in 
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and interrupted him. He greeted the doetor, kindly pointed 
him to a cliair, and rotumed to liia occupation, Tlie doctor 
took his left hand, which was yielded willingly, as if it did 
not belong to its owner; and he lield it for ahout fifteen 
minutes, feeling the beat of tho pulse, after which he retired 
without being noticed by the illustrious patient. At eleven 
o'clock, the head of one of my colleagues was already nodding; 
and both myself, aad the one opposite to me, could hardlj 
keep our eyes open. The clock struck twelve ; and the noisa 
of tho'departure of tho copyists roused him from his reftec- 
tions. 'What time is it, gentlemen?' he asked us; andwhen 
we told him it was just after twelve, ho became unquiet, and 
a cloud suddenly passed over his brow. He arose from bia 
seat, saying, ' Has no express arrived from Pesth ?' ' No,' 
was the answer ; and be began to walk up and down the room. 
He did not seem to think, that it was time to be seeking rest ; 
and, as if to keep us from haviag such a thought, he said; 
' Gentlemen, thore is work to bo done yet !' Finally, after 
waiting vainly for another hour, he said to ua : ' Let us take 
a little rest, gentlemen, while we are waiting. I mil call you 
wlien I need your helpi' " Yes, the tireless guardian of the 
nation, with all the dignities of his office on him, goes not to 
bis couch leaving a command to be called whea needed; but, 
as if the servant of bis servants, he gives tbem an untroubled 
sleep, promising to call them when he wants them ! 

There was more work, however, on ita way to the hands of 
the great master-workman: "He went into his bed-room,' 
continues the secretary, "and we arranged ourselves on the 
benches and slept with our fetigue as soundly as in the softest 
bed. But our rest was not of long duration. Between three 
and four o'clock, the dispatches arrived. Still half-asleep, we 
took our places, and Kossuth, that Watchman of his country, 
dictated to us as before. At six in the morning, we received 
permission to go away, while he went for a bath, though we 
were to be there again by eiglit o'clock!" Such, at this 
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period, was the d^ly life of Kossuth, a man whose health had 
been broken by his long Auistrian imprisonment. "We," 
says the seerefary with good reason — "we are young and 
strong; and such a night's watching, now and then, will not 
injure us. But it is not ^o^ith him. How long can this 
hero of the nineteenth century — this guide of our fatherland 
amid the foes that surround it — how long can his spirit sustain 
the contest that it carries on with the little of physical nature 
attached to it? If, beyond the ocean, in the free and happy 
America, there aro men who feel a sympathy for our good 
cause, we do not ask their prayers so much for the triumph 
of the Magyars as for the life of Kossuth ; for Hungary can- 
not he conquered — [the writer does not dream of her ever 
being betrayed]— so long as this incomprehensible being, 
whose name is Kossuth, is spared to us, though Russians and 
Austrians enter our country by myriads, and though thousands 
of our brethren fall as sacrifices to the cause of freedom. He 
is the image of liberty, equality and fraternity. He ia tbo 
incarnate spirit of justice He is the Washington of Hun- 
gary !"= 

While thus wearing out his life m the cl set, he sent forth 
that celebrated proclamation to the Uunganaa jeople, which 
concluded with the thrilling and prophetic sentence : " Be- 
tween Vesprim and "W eis'icnburg the women shiU dig a deep 
grave, in whith we will buiy the name the honor, the nation 
of Hungary or our enemies And on this grave shall stand 
a monument, msenbed with the recoid of our shame — ' So 
God punishes cowardice !'— or we will plant on it the tree of 
freedom, eternally green, from whose foliage shall he heard 
the voice of God speaking, as from the llery bush to Moses — 

* This letter was publiaLed, ot iho iime it deseribes, in all tlie 
leading political jonrnais of Europe and America ; and I know not 
to which one of them, in particular, it should be credited. In the 
jiroceaa of abridging it, I have endeavored only to effaet some Im- 
provement of its style, without the smalleBt alterattou of ita facts. 
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' The Spot whereon thou standest is holy ground— so do I re 
ward the brave !' " 

These labors, and particularly this proclamation, wero fol- 
lowed up by his incomparable popular addresses. Leaving 
his ministers to do what they could at home, and appointing 
his own sister, a noble woman, to act as superintDndent of the 
public hospitals, wim is be was by toil, he undertook a giind 
tour of the kingdom in an jpen carnage, with his wifo and 
children at bis side, that he might talk with the peojle face 
to face, aud rouse the masses bj his eloquence A traveler, 
who heard him at this period, has given a brief description of 
his style of speaking "The eflectsof his oratoiyare asknish- 
ing. When he rises to speak, his features, finely molded and 
of an oriental oast, though pale and haggard, as from mental 
and physical suffering united, immediately excite interest. 
His deep-toned, almost sepulchral voice adds to the first im- 
pression. Then, as be becomes warmed by his subject, and 
lanohes into the enthusiastic and popular manner peculiar to 
him, his hearers seem to imbibe all the feelings that so strongly 
reign in his own bosom, and to be governed hy the same will. 
In his present tour through the provinees to raise the land- 
strum— siM the able-bodied— so great has been his power over 
the peasantry, that frequently men, women and even children, 
running to their homes and seizing hooks, or whatever their 
hands could find, assembled on the spot, and insisted on being 
led directly against the enemy I" We read of no effects, more 
striking than these, as produced by the eloquence of the 
classic ages ! 

But it was in the National Assembly that his oratory was 
the most sublime and overwhelming. There be had aa 
audience fit for him. There he felt the whole weight of his 
responsibility. There he was surrounded by those heroes, 
who, from the beginning, had sworn to live or die with him. 
Generally, after stating clearly and cogently the proposition 
to bo established, and establishing it by the most cool aud 
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convincing arguaiGQts, ho would suddenly, toward the ooncln- 
sion of a speech, break forth into those inoomparahle trans- 
ports of passion, in which hia very soul seemed to be gusbing 
out in supplication for his country's liberty. One of tbese 
wonderful addresses was delivered at the crisis now under con- 
sideration. He well knew the. awful importance of tbe mo- 
ment. He knew the responsibility he assumed in giving 
counsel to the reprcsentatiYes of the nation. It might be, 
indeed it was, his last great appeal in behalf of bis wronged, 
oppressed, invaded, bleeding fatherland. In a few days, the 
Austrians, Euasians, Solavonians, Croats, Serbs, Wallachiana, 
would be down upon it. There was but a moment left him ; 
and that moment was to leave behind it either liberty or an- 
nihilation. After passing deliberately through a long array 
of facts and arguments, by which he ca,rried conviction into 
every breast, be ceased to speak, but stiU maintained his posi- 
tion as a speaker. Rising his large and now watery eyes 
toward heaven, he seemed to be making his last petition, at 
the throne of eternal Justice, for his abused and afflicted 
country. A cloud paased over his countenance, as if he then 
saw, by prophetic illumination, a revelation of the future. 
Then, lowering his aspect a moment, and looking abroad, 
through the open windows of the building, upon the grand 
and historical scenery about him— the river, the plains, the 
mountains — he again raised hia eyes and withered hands on 
high, exclaiming with that emphasis of bis which no words 
ca.n represent—" Hungary, Hungary, how can I ^ve thee 
up ! bury me, Hungarian earth, within thy holy bosom, 
or be to me a land of freedom \" Every representative before 
him, even the iron-hearted generals, hearing the tones of hia 
voice, and seeing the tears rolling down his face, wept like 
children ! 

Such patriotism, coupled with such efforts, could not be 
otherwise than successful. A regular army of nearly two 
hundred thousand men was the result of these unparalleled 
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exertions. The noWe-tearted aistor of the governor, in every 
way worthy of her brother, sent out a proclamation to her 
countrywomen, calling on them to do every thing in their 
power to aid tho suffering cause of liberty. They obeyed the 
summons. Mothers, possessing Spartan valor, armed their 
sons and led them to the recruiting ofBcers. Wives, relinquish- 
ing their titles to their husbands, encouraged" them to enlist, 
choosing to see themselves widows and their children orphans, 
rather than witness the fall of freedom. Nay, unprecedented 
as is the fact, in Grecian or in Roman fame, maids, forgetting 
their eex and despising the dangers of their undertaking, 
formed themselves into companies, that they might occupy 
and hold the fortresses, and thereby release their fathers and 
brothers to fight the battles of their country on the field of 
blood. One aged matron, from the banks of the Theiss, came 
leading her more aged sire, a man of nearly eighty winters, 
and wished to be enrolled. They were asked what they could 
do in such a business. "If nothing more," they replied, "we 
can teach the younger ones how to die for Kossutli and their 
country !" The peasantry, who had just been released from 
bondage, and who saw that the war had grown out of the 
g n ty f th M gyara toward themselve's, could hardly 
b st n d f m -u king against the enemy unprepared, and 
th w n2 w y ! which might soon be necessaiy to the 
t mph f th p t otic cause. "All they asked for was," 
say th th f the War in Hungary, " whether now the 
t m had CO n f th people to rise m mtme. G-ray-bearded 
p sant h k th hinds of my soldiers and said, with that 
t q Itywh h h acteriaes the Hungarian peasant — 'Don't 
J .u e ire W 11 get the better of the Russian^, too. Hitherto, 
we sent our sous only ; but now, we, the old ones, wUI take 
horse !' " When that wonderful man, Louis Kossuth, was 
again seated at his desk surrounded by his secretaries and 
copyists, in addition to the two hundred thousand soldiers, 
more than three times the number of Magyar citizens were 
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realy to r se ip, at a moment's warning, in defence of their 
country anl fs institutions. The differences of race and of 
rel ^ on were nearly all buried. The nafion liad assumed au 
att tale that rendered it utterly unconquerable. The patriot- 

m the fd th the eloquence of Kossuth had proved victorious. 
On his letura to Pesth, on tho 4th of June, he was over- 
whelmed with the gratitude of the citizens. Poets sang his 
praisea. Orators pronounced panegyrics. Men, women, and 
little children, showered bouquets of flowers upon him, from 
the roofs and windows of their houses, as he passed through 
the streets of the city to his humble lodgings.* 

Having thus roused his countrymen, and filled the nation 
with his own spirit, he began to turn his eyes more directly to 
other countries. He opened a friendly negotiation with the 
government of Turkey. The sultan was understood to refuse 
a passage to the Russians through his dominioiw. The hero 
next looked to the lower provinces of tho kingdom, which, in 
the beginning of the rcYolution, had been unanimously against 
him. There was now a powerful party in his favor ; and they 
sent him better promises than he had espeoted. He then 
tried the temper of the Italian democrats. Thoy consented 
to assist him. He called npon the patriots of Austria. They 
flocked in great numbers to his standard. Through his agent, 
Tekeli, he tried the temper of the French. There ho was for 
the first time entirely disappointed. Pulsky represented him 
in England. The English people were friendly to him. The 

' Pragaj gives the mimber of the patriot foroes, at this period, 
es one hundred and fifty-seven thousand ; but he excludes several 
smaller bodies of troops mentioned by other mritej's. Hungarian 
Struggle for Freedom, p. 75. Klapka ia oitremelj indefinite in hia 
nambers. There ia a great deal of confusion, and not a little oon- 
tradiation, in his figures. War in Hungary, toI. i. pp. 61-80. I have 
followed the official documents of the War OfSee and the proolama- 
tioas of Kossuth. Louis Kossuth and Hungary, p. 319, Eng. ed. 
Tho anecdotes I have gathered from the foreign journals. 
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b government, the ally of Austria, conducted itself with 
the most consummat* illiberality. An envoy was dispatched 
to our own country. The President of the United Staffs sent 
a messeBger to Austria, assigmug him the duty of watching 
the progress of the revolution, that, at the first favorable op- 
portunity, the American goYcmment might aoknowledge the 
independence of the Magyar nation. Last of all, throwing 
hia whole energy into a concluding effort, thia uncooquerabl»s 
man sent forth an address to the free nationa of all Europe. 
There is nothing more powerful, more patriotic, more thrilling 
in any language. The ooncludicg sentence of that address 
must be read with confusion of face, from thi? time for ever, 
by every people that turned a deaf ear to its entreaties ; 
" Awake, ye people of Europe I On Hungarian ground, 
the battle of European freedom ia now fighting I With this 
country, the free world w 11 1 a p w ful member I In this 
nation, a trae and her hamj u w 11 perish; for we shall 
fight, till we spill the la t di p f blood, that our country 
may become either a ch n s n t a y f freedom, consecrated 
by that blood, or shall i m a 1 mn n monument, to aJI eter- 
nity, in token of the mann n wh h tyrants can league 
together to destroy free peoples and free nationa, and of the 
ahameful manner in which free countries can abandon one 
another !" With the exception of the oountries immediately 
about Hungary, Europe was silent at this heart-piereing call 
for succor. The noble Magyars, soon seeing that they were 
abandoned by the world to fight the great battle of human 
liberty alone, went to their bloody task like men of courage. 
They were resolved to survive as the championa of freedom, 
or to be buried with !ier ! 

General Welden, the successor of Windisohgrats, had re- 
signed his command on the 1st of June. Haynan, the most 
barbarous commander of modem times, began his career with 
a series of military eseeutiona, in which the Hungarian officers, 
Mcdnjansky and Grubcr, and a minister of the gospel, the 
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Eev. Mr, Kazga, wcro butchered in cold blood. His nest step 
was to move tis immense army, by slow and cautious marches, 
toward the Hungarian battle-line. G-iirgey, tired of his own 
obstinacy, began to look for an opening to commence offensive 
operations, iastead of pursuing that defensive policy by which 
be had already sacrificed the certainty of a triumph. The 
opportunity, as be thought, soon occurred. His plans were 
at onoe laid. On the ISth of Juno, three separate but simul- 
taneous attacks were to bo made on the Austrian army, from 
three different points. The day came and the attacks were 
made, From the camp at Mocsbanok, on the southern side 
of the Danube, general Nagy Sandor moved to Sintau, pushed 
& column of the onomy from their position on the Neutra road, 
took possession of the neighboring heights, bombarded the 
city, expelled the garrison, and was about to collect the fruits 
of the victory, when the Austrians, reinforced from their rear, 
returned to the fight and carried all before them. The Hun- 
garians retired in disorder, leaving their artillery on the field 
of battle. On the same day, colonel Asboth was directed to 
make an aasault upon the imperialists stationed on the opposite 
side of the Danube, under the command of general Pott. He 
performed this duty at great risk and with no lack of spirit. 
After marching for sis hours over a marshy soil, into which 
the feet of both meo and horses sank every step, he reached 
the little village of Kiraljrev, which he took and occupied. 
- The Austrians retreated to a height between Pered and Zaigord. 
They were again driven from their position. The Hungarians 
entered the two villages; but just as they were advaucing 
ioto the streets, a powerful reinforcement from the corps under 
Wablgemuth, the Austrian commander on that side of the 
Danube, took their places m the Ime of battle and decided the 
foitunes of the day against the Miigyars. The patriots re- 
tieated to their camp, leaving behind them three field-pieces 
aud five hundred of their comrades On this same day, also, 
colont-l Ko^iztolany engaged the enemy posted on the island 
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of Shiitt, between the two principal arms of the Danube, that 
tbe Austrians there might be too much oceupieil to render 
aasisfanee to their friends on either bank of the separating 
river. He left his camp at Nagy Jlegyer early in the morn- 
ing; but the imperialists were so strongly en frenchod on a 
broken ground, where the artillery of the Hungarians could 
not come into very efieolJve action, that, after a lengthy and 
almost harmle^ cannonade, during which the Magyars suffered 
a severe loss of both men and horses, a repulse, a retreat, a 
lamentation were the only fruits of the undertaking. On all 
sides, iadced, the 16th of June was a day of discouragement 
to the patriots. It was the beginning of the final conflict be- 
tween the enemies and the fi-iends of Magyar liberty ; and the 
Magyars, in spite of all their heroism, had been defeated in 
every action * 

Qiirgey was in neither of these engagements. They had 
been conducted, however, according to his orders. Chagrined 
at their ill success, he left the city of Pesth, where he had 
been engaged in the business of his ministerial office, aud rode 
hastily to the camp of Klapka, resolved to turn the tide of 
battJe by his presence. Eeproving each of the officers for 
their several defeata, he at once issued his directions for a 
repetition of their late movement. Self-willed as he was, and 
flattered by his former suoeesaes, he was not the man to take 
a lesson from a solitary failure. The older officers assured 
him of the difficulties of tho undertaking, the hazard he would 
run in risking another battle, and the ease with which he could 
secure the advantage of the enemy, by altering his plan of 
operations. Their reasonings, it is thought, convinced him of 
his error ; but it was his nature not to submit to circumstances, 
or to take advantage of them, when he had committed him- 
self in any particular direction. The battle must be fought 
over again. At every risk, Griirgey must show the army, that 



* Klapka'B War in Hungary, vol, L pp. 82-88. 
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his opinion was never to be doubted. On the 19th of June 
the word was given to repeat the maneuvers of the 16th pre- 
ciaelj according to the original arracgemcnts. They were re- 
peated. They all proved unsuccessful. After an almost con- 
tinuous contest for thirty-six hours, during which prodigies of 
bravery were performed by the army of the patriots, they were 
forced to retreat from every battle-ground, and fly for shelter 
toward the great fortress. (Jorgey himself, habited like a 
peasant, and driven in an open cart, hastened to the plaoe of 
refuge with a downcast face and dejected spirits. The loss 
of the two days, in men, was about two thousand.* 

Immediately afler this engagement, the anny of the im- 
perialists, finding a greater concentration of their forces neoes- 
saiy to such victories as their cause demanded, returned to 
Pressburg, and, crossing the river, proceeded down the high- 
way toward the city of Eaab, which was slightly defended by 
ibout nine thousand patriots. The design of this maneuver 
was very evident. Several days, however, were to be thus 
occupied, before any attack upon the city oould be expected. 
It is clear, therefore, that Gorgey should have concentrated 
the larger part of the armies about the fortress upon Eaab, 
Ho should have known, that nine thousand could not stand 
long against five or six times their number. Such was the 
opinion of his officers. It was not hia opinion. He was still 
too confident of his abilities. He neglected to augment the 
forces of Poltenburg, who commanded Eaab, while he gave 
the imperialists every opportunity of bringing down as many 
soldiers as they would. The battle was fought on the 2'«th 
of June. It was a terrible struggle, Kner, peih.*ps, in 
modern warfare, did a smaller number of men longer hold m 
check a larger army. The dispositions of the defence we:e 
admirable. The valor of the Hungai-ians wa^ ne\ er surp H>cd 

■ Klapka'B War in Hungary, vol. i, pp. 9t|.-I07. The loss of the 
Auatriana I have not scon reported. 
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even by theraselyos. Not only Foltenbiirg, but colonel Koa- 
suth, a relative of tbe governor, together with sovoral other 
officers, as well aa all the men, covered themselves witli unfad- 
ing honor. Gorgey himself, who reached the soeno of action 
about twelve o'clock, and who immediately took upon himself 
tbe chief command, appeared in all his wonted heroism again. 
Th M gy s began to give way as G-orgey came upon the 
g und He rallied them to the fight again. Shook after 
h kw Bistainedby them. Charge after charge was made 
p n th n They received every thing, suffered every thing, 
1 d y thing. Feats of daring, however, could not save 
th u i the Hungarians. The difference against them 
w t dec ded. Late in the day, when they saw all farther 
tan to be useless, they retreated from tbe city, marched 
n t 1 rabl order to the Acz forest, behind the Kzonczo, where 
tl J w ble to bivouac in safety.' 

Ee ting but a single day in Eaab, the enemy pushed onward 
p n th treating Hungarians, who .were obliged to seek 
h It b h nd tbe fortifications opposite to Komom. These 
f t fi t ns are situated on a range of hills, on the southern 
d f th Danube, the highest of which is called the Monostor, 
f m wb h t asj t l 1 1 b th th f t d 'ty f 

I m tl Sh tt It w f tl first mp t tt t b th 

P t th f to mm d th h ght F m th y 
fthAtE mywbhhlpthlt cmp 

tl A f t th -fy th d w d t h d t y 

i\ h f h 11 t y t G y wb w 1 1 b ty 
lytt hip ft p t V dg mm tl wtbth 
ty d th f t to thr w 1 11 1 £ f to th f tih 

t cc p d tl ly w th t ty tw th dm 

Hia pride would not allow him t m t th my even 

terms. It seemed to be his res 1 t tb t wbil hi toriea 
should demonstrate his abilit t h f 1 h d feats 



' Klapka's Wav in Iluiigni-y, yol. i. pp. 119-1 
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should oarry no encouragement to his foes On the mjii m^ 
of the 2d of July, the hostile columns hegan to move, on tht 
right and left wings of the Hungarian wJiis The flist dltT,i.k 
was partially auooeaaful. General Piketti, with a itrong de 
taohment of hussars, met the imperial legion's, hut vna ewipt 
immediately from their path. A beoond time he rushel to 
the encounter, when he was more foitunate The aivancing 
columns retreated ; but the Hungarians pnr'iumg their ad 
vantages too far, were soon compelled to turn and leive several 
of theiF hest field-battevies heHnd them. The entire force of 
the enemy was now directed against the Monostor. The com- 
bat wased terribly severe. The Magyars were driven in on 
every side. The redoubt» and outside breastworks were taten. 
The black and yeUow ensign of the imperialists fluttered from 
the outer walls. A powerful detachment was sent round the 
base of the Monostor, between the mountain and the river, to 
cut off the connection of the Hungarians with Komorn. Be- 
tween the outside and the inside entrenchment'^, the Austro- 
Rusaian columns again formed. A few minutes more, and 
the Magyars would be flying, and rolling, and tumbling down 
the hill to the river's edge, there to meet a certain death at 
the hands of the detachment just mentioned, while the flag 
of the victors would be proudly flapping to the mid-day breeze. 
At this critical moment, Gorgey reached the threatened point. 
His presence had an astonishing efi'ect. It is wonderful how 
the bare sight of him would throw new courage into the faint- 
est of his troops. Addressing a few words to his soldiers, in 
that martial strain so peculiar to himself, he transformed the 
most timid of them to a hero. They rallied to a single man. 
They resolved to show Mm, that they were worthy of his fre- 
quent eulogies, if it cost them their last drop of blood ; and, 
with one simultaneous sweep, they dashed against their oppo- 
nents, drove them from the outworks, broke through their 
center, out their line of battle into three sections, and chased 
one of thera to the borders of the Acz forest. The detachment 
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at the base of the Monostor was annihilated hy some strand- 
hattfiries on the other bank irf the river. At five o'clock in 
the afternoon, the right wing of the enemy gave way, and fled 
to Mocza. The left wing yielded twioe ; but GSrgey, satisfied 
with bis day's work, and seeing the night setting in, recalled 
the Hungarians to their entrenohraents. He returned to camp 
himself with a severe cut upon the head, but in high spirits. 
The imperialists had been repulsed at every point j and they 
had at last, before nine o'clock, retired to their encampment, 
leaving upon the field of battle three thousand of their dead. 
The loss of the patriots was about half as great.*' 

Immediately after this great battle, Gorgey was removed 
from his office as commander-in-chief, in consequence of his 
having disobeyed the orders of the government and broken 
his own word. His selfish obstinacy, with all his talents, was 
no longer to bo endured. The secretaryship was also taken 
from him. He was allowed to retain his superior position in 
the central aimy, to which he had been so long attached. 
General Lazar Meszaros was elevated to the supreme command. 
Orders were at once issued, that, after leaving a suitable garri- 
son at Komorn, the arm h Id tr tb th w f W 'tzen 
and Pesth to the lowe D w fi ta w o bo 

made of all the armie mm w h d o the 

tactics that had proved dp d of 

the war, Giirgey ope PP ^i T ding 

himself too weak, how d g d fi e of 

the government, and d d h not 

rule, he sent in his r gn g n al fii p cting 

thereby to throw disc ura^ m p p ause. 

He clearly foresaw th 6 fl h step; 

and he took it at a tii wh w d p d e the 

most deleterious effe H p d d b h d He 

must have his reveng p H m way. 
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alfiD, compel the goveinTiieut to leiokc its mnnJatc, tiid peiiiiit 
him, not only to iisume liis place, but tn operate in his own 
niannei nitbout restraint Hjs treasonable sig^cjty waa dea 
tmed partly to succeed Though the sei.n.taryjhip wis not 
restoied, at the loquest of his officers, he was reinstated as 
commander of the oeutial array, the geneioua Kosauth finding 
it necessary, foi the go id of his country thus hetnjed, t> 
yjeld once mere to the man of the "elfish heart ind non will 
Gorgey, thus flatteied, remained m ofiice, ind immediifely 
planned the diaaitrous battle of the 11th of July 

At the earij hour of seven u'Lloek, the Hungarian foroea 
mustered behind the breastworks of their ontienched camp, 
where they could stand protected and unobaer\ed At nine 
clock, the light wing debouched under cover of a dense tog 
The Austrun aitillery opened upon the asiailants at eleien 
o'clock Colonel Asseimann, with a ftw chosen troops, made 
a powerful attack upon the enemy s encampment in tho Alz 
forest Oeneral Leissingea made sevcial vigoioua <,harges 
with the bayonet Oenenl KlapLa, leading the third coip-i, 
advanced against the center of the imperialists at Caem, drove 
one brigade before him, but was at length stopped by a Rus 
sian artillery reseive, which, for one hour, swept off the patiiota 
with a most feaiful slaughter Leissingen was compelled to 
retreat Asiermann was nearly cut to pieces before he could 
retire to a phce of safety Khpka, after performing miracles 
of bra\eiy, wis repulsed The whole army, coveied by thp 
columns under Nagy Sander, who bad not fjuud an oppir 
tunity to fight, returned to its entrenchments, where Goigey 
awMted them with a henvy and disconcerted spiiit The 
Huagarjan loss was ovei fifteen hundred ' 

While sueh sad foitunes were being sufteied at the centit 
of the Hungaiian line, the left wmg was enjojing a 'icason of 
Bueeess Pert?cl, ishosu hot temper had brought bun into 

' Klajkas Wai m Huiigaiy, vul i pp 207-212 
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collision with his officers, had been superseded by general 
Vetter, one of the ablest commanders of the war. After tlie 
capture of S«. TamSs, this array had been instructed to watch 
the movementa of the Ban, and to keep him from forming a 
jnnction with the Austrians and Kussians from the west and 
north. This order waa admirably fulfilled. The Ban was 
headed at every step. On the 14th of July, three days after 
the last battle of Komorn, general G-uyon, by the direction of 
Vetter, attacked the camp of Jellachieh at Hegjes, carried it 
at the point of the bayonet, drove the Croats to the Fruaka 
mountains, silenced all opposition in the south, and threatened 
the rebellious provinces with that chastisement, which theiv 
crimes deserved. The disasters of the central army, however, 
called loudly upon the south for help. Vetter, after all this 
success, was compelled to advance northward to Szegedin, to 
which, in consequence of the repeated misfortunes of the west, 
the government had fled. Jellachieh came down from his 
mountain fastnesses, hung upon the rear of general Vetter, 
and watched his opportunity to co-operate more directly with 
the Austrians and Eusaiana in the consummation of their 
bloody and despotic work.'" 

In the mean time, general Bem, who, when the difference 
was not too groat against him, had gone from victory to vic- 
tory, had been overwhelmed by a combination of Austrian, 
Russian and Wallaohian hordes. General Puchner, with hia 
Austrian troops, and supported by the rising of the Wa!- 
lachiana, had found himself unable to stand againat the im- 
petuous and unconquerable Pole. The Russian Scariatin had 
been sent by general Liiders to his aid. In five several en- 
gagements, the combined armies had been defeated, routed, 
and driven over the Hungarian frontier. Kronstadt and 

'° Pragoy'a Struggle for Freedom, pp. 78-78, and Pulsky'i Mem. 
Hung. Lttdj, vol. ii. pp. 233-235. Klapka is siiiguliirly defective 
respecting the later operations of tiie suEitli. 
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H m t dt th 1 t i f T yl b 1 b en 

t n d Th b 11 u Wall b n h i b n tt 1 to 
th m nt n B t th t d f t j h 1 a( last t ned. 
Bnhadb^nl th w nl w tl alj tw tytl s ntl 
Aga n 1 1 n n h 1 f n th d ff nt des, 

f t n tl sand Aiat n f ty th ui B an and 
th rty th and Walhi h ns Han nuiut n t Is t f led. 
H waa f d to t f m a nt t un qua! After 
1 1 battl d n Ij 11 1 m n I t eated 

t w d th Th Tr n yl w > nd n d t the 

g f th foo 
In fh n th f H ng y th ht w ng f th M gjai 
ny mm nd d b\ g n IV ky th u t D m- 

t n L fi m th fi t f Jwn I d b n mp U d t t eat 
toward the south. Visooky, however, had been removed, upon 
which Demhinski again took command. Hia forces amoanteil, 
at this time, to thirty thousand men. Marching down behind 
the Tkeiss, where he met with little opposition, he had pro- 
ceeded to Saegedin in obedience to the general plan. It waa 
the intention of the government, not only to make their final 
stand at this place, but to begin from it a new system of opera- 
tions, which had every prospect of success. Szegedin was, by 
nature, one of the strongest positions in the country. Situated 
at the confluence of the Maros and the Theiss, in a rough and 
jmpraclieable re^on, in the midst of a devoted population, it 
was capable of holding out against almost any force, should alt 
the rest of the kingdom be reduced. When Demhinski arrived 
there, after ineorporating the southern army with his own, and 
calling in some scattered garrisons near at hand, he found 
himself at the head of nearly one hundred thousand well-tried 
troops. He so stationed himself, that he had the Theiss upon 
his front, the Maros upon his left, an Impassable and uncon- 
querable country upon his right, and the Transylvanian moun- 

" PragQj's Struggle for Fraedom, pp. 79-82. 
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tains, wliosc passes could be easily guarded by general Bern, 
to support bis position from behind. In a few days, by the 
zeal of one hundred thousand of the people, who came to help 
the soldiers, he threw up fortifications around his camp, which 
could defy three times as powerful an enemy as he had to 
meet. That enemy, too, before they could reach him, had to 
pass or annihilate general Gbrgey, who, when he wished to 
exert himself, had more resources in himself than could be 
found in all the generals of the Austro-Eussian camp. One 
or two decisive victories, such as he had gained at the begin- 
ning of the war, and such as he was capable of gaining at 
almost any moment, when he would strike for Ms country in- 
stead of striking for himself, would bring the northern and 
western armies of the invasion to a final halt. The people 
of all Hungary, stirred by the last appeal of Kossuth, and 
panting for the opportunity to close the long struggle by one 
united and resistless stroke, were everywhere getting ready for 
their work. All things were now ready — all things were cer- 
tain — on the single condition, that every Magyar was resolved 
to be a Magyar indeed. 

In this critical condition of affairs, on the ISth of July, 
Giirgey finally made a show of submission to the government 
and sullenly retreated from Komorn. Klapka remained to 
keep possession of the fort. The retreating aimy, divided into 
three coiys d'armie, conducted respectively by Nagy Sandor, 
Leissmgen and Pbltenburg, proceeded slowly down the north- 
ern bank of the Danube on the road to Waitzen. They 
amounted to twenty-six thousand men. They were the bravest 
ind best tioops of Hnngary. They were the heroes of more 
thin thirty battle-fields. They had never given gi'onnd before 
an equal foe. They had oftentimes conquered more than 
thn,e times their number. They now looked upon themselves 
as unconquerable by any force. They. were attended by seven 
regiments of hussars, who were superior to any horsemen in 
the world. They carried one hundred and fifty field-pieces, 
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which, served by Magyars, were a match for at least tlii'oe 
hnndred on tlie otJiet side. The Eussiana, ■whom they were 
about to meet, were principally jouag soldiers of small mili- 
tary experience ; and some of tliem were but little better than 
raw recruits. Such an army, with suoh a leader, surrounded 
and seconded by an enthusiastic population, could have marched 
from battle-field to battle-field, sweeping every Russian from 
its track. But tho heart of its commander had grown cold. 
He had been superseded in the supreme command. He was 
now meditating his terrible revenge. It oannot be doubted, 
that, before he loft tho fortress, he had resolved to lead his 
confiding and patriotic troops, not to victory, but to a dishonor 
worse than death. Not daring to show his treason, while the 
spirit of the army remained unimpaired, he sought every op- 
portunity to sap their confidence, and to demoralize their senti- 
ments, by overstating the forces of his opponents, and by 
propagating disparaging falsehoods of every kind. The dis- 
cipline of his soldiers was permitted to run down. They were 
allowed to perpetrate all sorts of lawlessness on tho road. On 
his arrival at Waitzen, on the 15th, instead of pouring down 
upon the Russian division, which occupied the town, as he 
would have done — as he did do — less than three months be- 
fore, he merely pushed the enemy from the city, that he might 
not be disturbed in his passage through. Tho next day, when 
the Russians returned upon him with some determination, he 
kept them at abeyance with his artillery, while he was making 
his preparations to advance. He left the city on the following 
night ; but his departure was so carelessly managed, that, at 
four o'clock the nest morning, when the main body was far 
on its way toward the Theiss, the rear-guard and the baggage- 
wagons were just moving from the streets. The wagons were, 
of course, captured ; but a portion of them were recovered by 
a few divisions, which had not made much progress in the 
march. At Rima-Szombath he was open enough to receive 
the present of a suit of Russian arms from tho hands of general 
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Riidiger. He not only accepted the gift, but returned the 
compliment hy sending to tic Russian officer aeverjl articles 
of Lis own. An armistice of twenty-four hours was asked by 
his wily antagonist; but Grbrgey, not feeling quite certain, at 
that moment, that the demoralization had proceeded sufficiently 
far to justify so bold a step, declined the invitation. At the 
next station, however, he removed the chief of his general 
staff, and substituted his own brother, lieutenant-colonel Armin 
GrSrgey, that he might the more safely carry on his treason- 
able intent. Hundreds of his soldiers were left to die on the 
public road. Hundreds were permitted to desert. At Put- 
nak, in the north of Hungary, he began to speak definitely 
of making a surrender to the enemy. At Szolcza, his troops 
defended themselves against their pursuers with a portion of 
their former spirit; but while they were engaged in the bloody 
work of giving and receiving death, their general amused 
himself in playing with several of his favorites at a game of 
chance. At Szikso, a little farther on, his aunt was appre- 
hended by the authorities of the place ; and they found on her 
several letters from him to PasMevioz, the Russian commander 
of the north, which marked him as a very doubtful, if not a 
dangerous, man. These letters were dispatched, by Nagy 
Sandor, to the government at Szegedin. Kossuth, alarmed 
at their contents, appointed a conference with Gorgey, which 
was to be had at Szibakh a C g y however, was not wil- 
liag to meet the patriot th u h h kn w nothing of the cap- 
ture of the letters. At D b a n th first corps was attacked 
by the Russians, and, f th fi t t n th rty fights de- 

feated. They fought all 1 y 1 k h es aga nst e x f mes 
their number, while Cfergey, who was at "\ i osj ercz nut two ■ 
hours distant, never stirred a foot to save them fron destruc- 
tion. Having arrived at Arad, he sent a pe emptory demand 
to Kttssutb to be acknowledged as dictator, au office but re- 
cently conferred upon the great statesman as the last resort of 
fifteen millions of trusting and yet hopeful people. Behold 
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the difference between p 
governed by the idea th t tl 
was the mao for sueh 
save his country, nor harl 
rival, resolved to satisfy th h 
this measure to bring h m t 

rouse his well-liuown ab 1 1 by t h g 1 is mb t n a., 
leader, and to make him pt fly tfghm h^l 
ample. Alas ! exampl 1 t p h j t Th 

demand to be made the rr p 11 1 f th t 
only a part of the prem 1 1 teA pi ft It w th 

one thing e'isential not before secured by whieh to render the 
act of bet ay ng his poo country leg'il Hav ng made all 1 a 
arrangements w th the Puss ans and with •» suffio nt n n ber 
of h s own m n ons \rthur (jorgey as D etat r f the H n 
gar an nat n on the 13th f Au^u-t lb40 at the v lla^K of 
Bo es Jen near "V ilagos aurrend ted h s pe son h a army 
and t! e 1 bert es and ndependenee of h s co ntry into the 
hands f those who for three hunl ed years had hcea bent 
on at?oompl ah ng ts dcst uct on 

The scene of the surrenler beggars all descr pt en Aa 
eye w tneaa n giving some ae nt of t to the Allj, m nc 
Ze tun^ the great Gre nan pape exhausts the esube nt 
TOeab lary of h s lan^unge in the fru tless eft rt \ft r I 
had wound my w y along tays the wr ter w th a great d 1 
of trouble I ea Led a Boiall st aw roofed 1 u id ^^ th o ly 
nn n tl o place Aa s on as I ent<. ell &aw the It a an 
eon minder n-ch ef and Gforgey who for f rty e ght heuri 
had been the D etator of H ngar> He was Iressed n h a 
mil hut romint e costume wh h d ffored very much f om 
thit of h s g neral staft wh sto 1 around h In a 1 ^bt 

b own blouse w ti a j, Iden colhr r d n b ot rei h n^ t i 
abo e the hn e a ro nd bla k hat u unte 1 v th a wi g 
wl te feithor 1 vis jok ng w h a b a L tol y uoj, g 1 n o 
whose ear h wta vl p n^ flattei ng on e e The general 
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Staff floated around him, their iplendoi and nugniheence if 
calling the timts of Hannjidi ^nd Znni Every odi wa^ 
dressed in hii most elegant uniform, as it for i festival Th? 
Bun-hnrnt, youthful, thin figures, in short Aialax with hei^j 
gold trimmings, hafs with waviBg feathers on their head', 
mounted on fiery horses, galloping to and fro, formed i gioup 
as warlike aa the fancj of a painter could dcoribe In the 
mid^t of this a goneral commitioa so n took place Goigey 
had thrown himself on his horae He was folbwed by his 
glittering suite. It was the last act m the grand drama of the 
Magyar war. Only a soldier's heart can comprehend the feel- 
ing with which a warrior is parted from his arms. Many 
seemed torn in pieces in helpless agony. Others wept as they 
printed a parting kiss upon the cold steel. A great number 
shrieked out with rage to be led against the enemy, rather 
than be subjected to this disgrace. I saw how officers and 
men threw themselves into each other's arms, and, sobbing, 
hid each other a long farewell. Others raved agwnst their 
officers and accused them of selfishness. No pen can describe 
tie wo, the despair, which prevailed among the hussars. 
Many shot their horses; and they, who would have lost a 
limb without a groan, sobbed like children. Gbrgey rode 
round, proud, and immovable as a marble statue of Mars ; 
and it was only now and then, that his ringing metallic voice 
was heard exhorting the soldiers to make haste !" 

Alas ! alas ! that the anagram of Frederic, and the long- 
fostered purpose of the despotic house of the Hapaburgs, 
should be at li^t fulfilled through the treachery of a Hungarian 
soldier 1 But, from tho instant of the treason, the curses of 
the world ore upon the traitor. The curses of his own con- 
Bcienee are upon him. All these maledictions, with the dis- 
pleasure of a righteous God, are now upon the man, who, to 
revenge himself upon his rival, sold his country to it& oppres- 
sors, when, by one splendid action, by one patriotic effort, by 
one crowning victory, such as th« one hundred thousand sol- 
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diera at Szegcdin were panting for, lie could havo annihilaled 
the armies of the invasion, bid defiance to tte Austrian despot, 
and given liberty and tranquility to 'fifteen millions of Bis 
countrymen. Or if, instead of achieving such a triumph, he 
was destined to fall on the field of battle, and to close his eyes 
on a subjugated country, he could at least have done his duty 
and died the death of a Leoaidas, or a Eagocay. 

Immediately upon the perpetration of this deed, the army 
of the new capital was disbanded. Many of the men, and 
several of the officers, ended their present agony by putting 
pistols to their foreheads. Others fell upon their swords, or 
pierced their hearts with the Magyar stiletto. Ilundreda, 
whole companies, rather than fail into the hands of their 
merciless oppressors, burst through the encampment, flying to 
the high hills and deep gorges of the mountains, to terminate 
their sorrows by starvation. Kossuth, the spotless patriot, but 
now a private citizen— Kossuth, the great orator and states- 
man— Kossuth, the friend and benefactor of his people, seeing 
that all wafl lost, and loaded with the grief of the whole na- 
tion, fled in tears toward the southern borders of the king- 
dom, to bog a temporary hiding-place in a barbarous but not 
an unfeeling country I " 

Hungary was now fallen. Haynau, the butcher, at once 
erected his scaffolds for the execution of the friends of Mag- 
yar freedom. Scores of the noblest of the land were igno- 
miniously hung for having defended the liberties of their 
country. Other scores had the favor shown them of baring 

" It haa been asserted, by the slaniJerers of Hungary, tliat Kos- 
suth took -with iiim the sacred crown of St. Stephen ; but the charge 
is indignantly denied Ly all Hungarians. Ailjutant Aaboth, in tlie 
London Times for Nov. 1, 18i9, says — "As to the crown of Hungary, 
it was sealed up Ly a committee of fie diet, and deliTered into the 
charge of the responsible minister, who duly provided for ita safety. 
I oan Bolemuly aver, to the beat of my belief and knovtlcdge, that 
it-goveinor never saw it in Ms life." 
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their forehoads to the rifle. Week after week, the blood of 
the patriots ran in rivulets. Month after month, nothing was 
heard but the voice of weeping and lamentation. On a single 
day, soon after the surrender, thirteen of the ablest generals 
of the war were murdered in cold blood, because they had 
fought to save their homes from the assaults and abominations 
of foreign soldiers. Four of them were dispatched before day- 
break. Among these was Ernest Kiss, the richest land pro- 
prietor in the Banat, whose brother had been made insane by 
the treachery of Gbrgey. He died a most shocking death. 
The soldiers fired three rounds before the general fell, though 
he was wounded at each discharge. His death struggles con- 
tinued for ten minutes, Aulich and Leissingen, the oldest 
and the youngest of the officers, died nest. Leissingen had 
had the opportunity offered him of making his escape; but 
he chose martyrdom to a dishonorable flight. As he walked 
to the place of esecution, one of his guard preseated him his 
wine-flask. " Thank yon, my friend," said the general, " I 
want no wine to give me courage — bring me a glass of water." 
On reaching the bloody ground, ho stooped down, and wrote 
upon his knee a few words to a near relative : "I commend 
to you, dear brotler, my poor Liska and my two children. I 
die for a cause which has always appeared to me just and holy. 
If, in happier days, my friends ever desire to avenge my death, 
let them remember, that humanity is the beat political wis- 
dom." Tiirok, Labner, Pijltenberg, Knezich and Nagy Sandor, 
fell successively. Tecsey was compelled to stand, and see all 
these comrades fall, before he was permitted to share their fate. 
At last came the Servian Damjanics, the hero of southern 
Hungary, who, in thirty battles, had never turned his face 
fiom an advancing enemy. He had been standing as a spec- 
tator of the previous executions from sis till half-past ten 
o'clock. He had become weary and impatient. When he 
could endure the delay no longer, he stepped to an Austrian 
officer and inquired, what could be the meaning of his being 
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left 80 long : " How is it that I, who in battle used to be the 
first, am now the last?" He fell without a muriaur or a 
struggle ; and with him ended the massacre of the 6th of 
tol th a niversary of the third and last revolution of 
V nn 

S m la nes were enacted all over Hungary. Transjl- 
a g n up to the tender mercies of the blood-thirsty 

U b n N t nly officers, soldiers and citizens, but defence- 
i w n o t practising the virtues that belong to them, 
w I d ut n crowds to the place of slaughter. Ladies of 
h m ttnl education, whose only crime was that of show 
u^ p tj t a hunted relative, were condemned to the halter, 
or to the bastinado. Among others, the wife of a lawyer, of 
the name of Csat, was condemned to be flogged for concealing 
her own son-ia-law, who had served a short time as an officer 
ID the Hungarian army. When the poor woman was seized 
in her own dwelling, she took down a portrait of Kossuth, 
kissed it, pressed it to her heart, and then went willingly to 
the market-place, where the punishment was to be inflicted. 
On the way there, it was discovered, that her condition was 
too delicate to endure the whip; and so the sentence was 
commuted. On the 24th of October, Baion Fcrenji, ex- 
president of the upper house, aud M. Szacsvray, -jlerk of the 
lower house, and the draftsman of the Hungariiii Declaration 
of ludependenoe, together with several of tlj; most distin- 
guished of the representatives, were hung like common male- 
factors by order of the Austrian general. 

No sooner was it known, that Kossuth and his companions 
had thrown themselves upon the compa^siou of the Turkish 
government, than every exertion was made, by Austria and 
Kussia, to get the refugees sent back again and delivered into 
the hands of their victorious enemies. Threats and promises 
were both brought to bear upon the lack. The world looked 
on, with the deepest interest, to see how ho would djoiuc n 
question, which involved the life of his noble guests. It wt\J 
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genLrally leleiel, that Le wsulJ not dare to denj what Rua 
Hia, hacked hy Auitna, hdd demanded ^^ hde the mitter 
was la negotiation, howover, a beoeyjlent hut dL'iii norable 
bchirae was starto!, hy certain Turkish officers, to save the 
fugitives There was an old law, thit an alien, fleeing from 
justice, and entenng tho territories of the Sublime Poite, 
could chiJlenge ani secure the prctection of the state, by 
abjunng his national faith, and professing the religion of 
Mahomet This subterfuge was n>w oft^red to the Hun 
ganans A tunc was fixed upon for them to give their -inawGr 
to the propositicn In the mean while, but jusf puor to the 
important day, Kns&uth sent his celebrated letter to bid Pal 
merston, m which he dcsoiibea his ciitical condition, and, as 
a dymg man, entreats the English minister to show eompas 
Bion to his fiimily "Time presses Our djom may m a few 
days be seiled Allow mi, to nuke an humble personal re 
ijuust I am a mm, injlord, propaied to face the wDrst, and 
I can die wilh a free look at heivca, as I ha\e Iwed But I 
am aKj, my loid, i husban 1, son, and f ith r My poor, true- 
heirtcd wife, my chilirea, and my ncbL old mother, are 
wandering about m Hungary They will piobiblj soon fall 
into the hands of those Austrnns, who delight in tortuimg 
o\en feeble women, and with whom the mnoeenei, of child 
hood IS m prcteclion a£,-unst pcriecutions I conjuie your 
eioelloncy, m fhi name of the Mo-ft Hi^b, to put a stop to 
these cruelties by jour pcwoi-ful mediation, and esppcially to 
accord to my wife and children an asjlum on the loil of the 
generous English people ' ' 

The day tt length arrived The Hungarians were brought 
out, by a Tuikish officer, where they ciuld tand m eaeh other a 
presence, and where the example of one defection would have 
its influence upon the company. Many of the poor fugitives, 
it must be confessed, loved life too well to stand against the 
powerful temptation. The great Bem himself, who was a sol- 
dier simply, renouneed tho creed of his fathers and became a 
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